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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

1919-20 

TO  THE   BOABD   OF  OVERSEERS: — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1919-20: 

The  most  pressing  question  during  the  past  year  has  been 
financial :  with  growth  of  revenues  on  one  side  of  the  account 
and  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  expenses  on  the  other.  The 
efforts  of  the  Committee  of  the  alumni  to  secure  an  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  $15,000,000  were  conducted  throughout  the 
academic  year  with  indefatigable  energy,  and  by  Commence- 
ment subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  over  $12,000,000  had 
been  obtained.  Of  this  $6,210,311.01  had  been  actually  re- 
ceived, the  rest  being  for  the  most  part  payable  in  annual 
instalments  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  report,  the  Committee  is  engaged  in  seeking 
subscriptions  to  complete  the  fund.  Their  task  has  been  an 
exacting  one,  and  they  have  pursued  it  with  a  zeal  and  per- 
:  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  Without  this  generous 
;  from  the  alumni  the  condition  of  the  University 
would  have  been  lamentable.  A  large  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  instructing  staff  was  a  necessity.  To  have  discharged 
teachers  would  have  been  disastrous;  to  have  cut  down  ex- 
pense largely  without  discharging  many  of  them  would  have 
been  impossible.  To  the  Committee  on  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  to  many  thousand  alumni  who  gave  what  they 
could  ill  afford  to  spare,  the  University  would  express  its 
profound  gratitude. 

Although  the  income  on  the  sum  already  received  for  the 
Endowment  Fund  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  a  large 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  professors  and  instructors  com- 
mensurate with  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  Corporation  was 
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of  opinion  that  justice  to  them  required  such  an  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  deficit  it  would  create.  From  January 
1, 1920,  therefore,  all  teaching  salaries  were  raised  twenty  per- 
cent; and  a  committee  to  prepare  a  new  scale  of  salaries  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Walcott,  Mr.  John  F.  Moors,  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
Dean  C.  H.  HasMns,  Acting  Dean  C.  N.  Greenough,  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  D.  L.  Edsall,  Dean  E.  H.  Smith,  Dean 
W.  W.  Fenn,  Dean  W.  M.  Wheeler,  Acting  Dean  C.  W.  Kil- 
lam,  Professor  H.  J.  Hughes,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Moore. 
Assuming  that  prices  would  not  continue  permanently  at  the 
existing  high  level,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  they  were  un- 
likely to  return  for  an  indefinite  period  —  if  at  all  —  to  the 
figures  that  had  prevailed  before  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to 
estimate  by  guess  work  their  probable  range  in  the  not  very 
distant  future,  and  tins  was  taken  roughly  as  about  fifty  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  prices.  On  that  basis  the  Committee 
framed  a  new  scale  of  salaries,  not  by  a  fixed  proportional 
increase,  but  by  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  rise  in 
salaries  was  more  needed  by  the  younger  teachers  than  by 
the  full  professors.  The  scale  bo  prepared  applied  to  salaries 
under  the  Faculties  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  of  the  Engineering  School,  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  of  the  Bussey  Institution.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  without  change,  to  go  into  effect 
on  September  1, 1920;  and  so  far  as  applicable  was  put  into 
effect  for  the  Medical  School  also,  the  scale  of  salaries  in  the 
Law  School  being  already  larger  than  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

This  addition  to  the  teaching  salaries  would  alone  exceed 
the  immediate  gain  in  the  income  of  the  University;  but 
there  has  been  also  a  large  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor,  in 
the  cost  of  services  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  price  of  fuel  and 
other  materials.  The  result  was  a  deficit,  which,  including 
all  items  that  should  properly  be  charged  therein,  comes  to 
9161,000.00;  and  this  will  be  more  than  doubled  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  without  more 
income  it  can  be  much  reduced  for  some  time  to  come.  Since 
it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  endowment  further  at  pres- 
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ent,  the  only  resource  left  for  meeting  the  deficiency  is  an 
increase  in  tuition  fees. 

At  the  time  when  the  Endowment  Fund  was  planned  we 
believed  a  change  in  the  tuition  fees  out  of  the  question, 
but  the  continued  high  prices,  the  staggering  deficit,  and  the 
action  of  other  institutions  have  brought  new  conditions. 
The  fees  for  undergraduates  in  some  of  the  neighboring  col- 
leges are  as  follows: 

Bowdoin— in  1919-20  the  tuition  fee  was  $125;  in  1920-21,1150. 
Tufts— in  1920-21  it  is  $175. 
Amheret— in  1919-20  it  was  $140;  in  1920-21,  $200. 
Williams  -in  1919-20  it  was  $150;  in  1920-21,  $200. 
Boston  University  —  in  1919-20  it  was  $175;  in  1920-21,  $200. 
Columbia— in  1919-20  it  was  $192;  in  1920-21,  $266. 
Dartmouth,  Brown,  Smith,  Cornell,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania — it  is  $200,  but  at  Dartmouth  it  will  be  raised  next 
year  to  $250. 
Yale— in  1918-19  it  was  $200;  in  1919-20,  $240;  in  1920-21,  $300. 
Princeton  —in  1920  it  was  $250;  and  it  has  been  practically  decided 

to  raise  it  to  $300  next  year. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — it  is  $300  for  all  students 

who  entered  September,  1920,  or  later. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley — the  fee  has  for  some  years  run 
from  $150  to  $200,  with  an  additional  maintenance  or  emergency 
fee.   By  next  year  this  additional  fee  will  have  been  abolished 
and  the  tuition  fee  in  all  three  will  be  $300. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  these  colleges  charge  additional  fees, 
varying  from  $5  to  $20.  Except  in  the  Divinity  School, 
where  it  is  $150,  and  in  the  Medical  School,  where  it  is  about 
$225,  the  tuition  fee  in  all  departments  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity is  now  $200,  a  point  to  which,  except  in  the  Law  School, 
it  was  raised  in  1913.  It  will  be  observed  that  whereas  in  the 
past  the  tuition  fees  at  Harvard  have  been  larger  than  almost 
anywhere  else,  they  are  now,  in  the  main,  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  smaller  institutions,  and  distinctly  below  those 
of  the  larger  ones.  Moreover,  the  raising  of  the  fees  in  other 
colleges  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished  sensibly  the 
applications  for  admission,  which  in  many  cases  have  been 
larger  since  the  war  than  ever  before. 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  increase  the  tuition  fee,  and  the 
problem  is  by  no  means  without  its  difficulties.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  fee  should  vary  in  the  different  classes  in 
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the  College,  and  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  instruction ;  and  if  education 
were  merely  a  selfish  benefit  to  the  individual,  a  luxury  in 
which  he  could  indulge  if  he  felt  so  inclined,  it  might  be  pro- 
vided at  cost  for  those  who  desire  it.  But  it  is  not  for  that 
purpose  that  a  university  or  college  is  endowed.  It  confers  a 
benefit,  not  only  on  the  students  themselves,  but  also  on  the 
community  for  which  it  prepares  educated  citizens  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Being  an  endowed  charity,  it  should,  in  fixing 
its  fees,  think  not  less  of  the  effect  on  the  community  as  a 
whole  than  of  the  cost  or  the  pecuniary  return  to  the 
student.  Moreover,  a  gradation  of  fees  by  cost  would  make 
education  most  expensive  at  some  of  the  very  points  where  it 
is  important  to  the  community  that  it  should  be  given  to  a 
few  men  without  regard  to  cost.  Such  a  system  would  raise 
the  fee  in  the  Graduate  School  beyond  the  means  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  who  now  attend  it,  and  in  some 
subjects  to  a  point  altogether  prohibitive.  Perhaps  the  most 
rational  way  of  reaching  a  wise  result  would  be  to  follow  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  salaries  of  professors;  to  as- 
sume that  the  scale  immediately  preceding  the  war  bore  the 
proper  relation  to  the  prevailing  level  of  prices,  and  then 
make  a  guess  at  the  probable  permanent  increase  of  these, 
raising  the  tuition  fees  in  that  proportion.  The  guess  in  the 
case  of  professors'  salaries  was  fifty  per  cent;  and  there  is  no 
reason  at  the  present  moment  to  guess  otherwise. 

The  objection  to  an  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  comes 
mainly  from  a  regard  for  the  poorer  students.  This  difficulty 
has  been  met  at  Yale  by  providing  that  students  who  have 
already  entered  the  College  and  who  find  it  a  hardship  to 
bear  the  increase  shall  be  relieved  at  their  own  request  from 
the  additional  charge.  Judging  from  the  large  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  applying  for  admission  to  colleges  all 
over  the  country,  the  people  who  desire  a  college  educa- 
tion for  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  are  able  to  pay  for 
it,  have  increased  markedly.  The  sons  of  men  living  upon 
small  fixed  salaries  may  well  suffer  from  raising  the  tui- 
tion fee,  and  must,  by  scholarships  or  otherwise,  be  relieved 
from  it.   But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rise  in 
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prices  —  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
—  has  resulted  in  making  any  larger  part  of  the  community 
unable  to  pay  fees  adjusted  to  the  diminution  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

Last  year  was  the  first  in  which  compulsory  physical  exer- 
cise for  Freshmen  was  put  into  effect.  It  has  consisted  of 
physical  training  for  at  least  three  periods  of  one  hour  each 
week.  The  latitude  allowed  in  the  selection  of  exercises  dur- 
ing all  seasons  of  the  college  year  has  been  very  great.  A 
Freshman  has  been  allowed  to  be  either  a  member  of  a 
regular  athletic  squad  or  a  member  of  a  regular  section  which 
meets  three  times  a  week.  Under  the  first  head  teams  were 
organized  for  inter-dormitory  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  teams  from  a  dormitory  that 
could  compete.  Mr.  Geer  in  his  report  mentions,  for  ex- 
ample, that  each  of  the  three  dormitories  put  on  the  river 
four  racing  crews.  That  means,  besides  unsuccessful  can- 
didates for  the  crews,  96  Freshmen  actually  rowing  in  the 
inter-dormitory  races  alone.  Mr.  Geer  mentions  also  that 
over  three-fifths  of  the  class  participated  in  three  or  more 
types  of  activity;  of  which  tennis  was  the  most  popular,  en- 
gaging 191  men.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  report  for  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  remarks  that  no  student  has  offered  serious  objec- 
tion either  to  the  physical  examination  or  to  the  requirement 
of  physical  exercise.  The  best  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is  the  urgent  request  this  year  for  expenditure  to 
provide  more  places  for  indoor  exercise  and  to  enlarge  the 
athletic  equipment,  not  only  for  Freshmen  but  also  for  upper 


Not  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  physical  exercise  is 
that  of  military  training.  The  revulsion  against  everything 
military,  which  is  so  marked  throughout  the  country,  is  felt 
not  less  strongly  in  colleges.  Everywhere  one  hears  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  any  large  numbers  of  volunteers  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  At  Harvard  we  had,  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  in  Military  Science  1,  sixty-four  men,  and 
in  Military  Science  2,  forty-eight.  The  present  year  has 
opened  with  about  the  same  number  of  men  in  the  Corps, 
some  of  whom  are  following  the  more  advanced  courses. 
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10  NUMTJKH8  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  increase  con- 
siderably in  the  immediate  future.  The  important  thing, 
until  a  recovery  from  the  reaction  after  the  war  brings 
greater  interest  in  military  training,  is  to  keep  the  Corps 
alive,  sound,  interesting  and  beneficial  for  the  men  who 
choose  to  join  it. 

The  College  has  now  regained  the  numbers  it  had  before  the 
war,  and  is  indeed  as  large  as  ever.  It  has  not,  like  the  stato 
universities  of  the  West  and  many  of  the  colleges  in  New 
England,  been  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  throng  of  applicants 
for  admission.  The  fact  that  the  entering  classes  have  not 
grown  so  much  in  the  colleges  which  admit  only  by  examina- 
tion as  in  others  which  admit  by  certificate  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  young  men  desiring 
a  college  education  is  to  be  found  chiefly  among  those  who 
are  not  well  fitted  to  pass  our  entrance  examinations.  The 
number  of  new  Freshmen  in  the  autumn  of  1920  is  not  yet  so 
large  as  it  was  in  1914,  the  year  when  it  reached  its  maxi- 
mum. It  is  581  now,  as  against  663  then.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  total  number  of  new  students  in  the  College  is  larger  than 
ever  before.  At  the  completion  of  registration  in  1920  it  is 
862,  whereas  in  1914  it  was  778.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  figures  for  the  Freshmen  and  the  new  students  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  men  who  have  passed  one  year,  or  more,  at 
another  college,  and  then  coming  here  are  registered  as  "un- 
classified "  until  their  work  has  shown  to  what  class  they  are 
properly  assigned.  These  men  have  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  three  years.  Taken  at  the  end  of  October  in  each 
year  since  1909  —  the  first  year  when  they  were  registered 
under  that  title  —  they  run  as  follows: 


1909  

103 

1915 

1910  

i.  01 

1916 

1911  

79 

1917 

1913  

105 

1919 

1914  

114 

1920  

Why  they  go  to  another  college  first,  instead  of  coming 
directly  here  from  school,  we  do  not  know,  and  we  are  trying 
to  discover.   A  few  of  them,  having  failed  to  pass  our  en- 
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trance  examinations,  or  feeling  unable  to  do  so,  avoid  them 
by  entering  another  college  on  their  school  certificates,  and  a 
year  later  are  transferred  to  Harvard  on  their  college  record. 
But  the  proportion  of  unclassified  students  who  go  first  else- 
where for  that  reason  appears  to  be  small.  The  rest  of  them 
come,  for  the  most  part  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes,  from  a 
great  number  of  colleges  and  universities  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
them  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  Harvard  at  the  time 
they  entered  another  college.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  do 
not  come  here  at  first,  because  the  Freshman  year  is  the  one 
when  the  students,  strangers  to  one  another,  are  brought 
together  in  the  Freshman  Halls,  with  the  best  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  and  form  the  life-long  ties  of  college 
friendship.  It  would  be  better  if  those  who  have  spent  one 
year  in  colleges  with  less  advanced  instruction  were  here 
treated  as  Freshmen,  and  the  rest,  so  far  as  possible,  as- 
signed at  once  to  the  class  where  they  most  nearly  belong. 
Under  the  present  system  they  are  for  a  year  outside  the 
class  organizations  on  which  student  activities,  and  therefore 
intimacies,  are  in  large  part  based.  This  question  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  the 
Administrative  Board. 

It  is  seventeen  years  since  the  Committee  on  Improv- 
ing Instruction,  of  which  Dean  Briggs  was  the  Chairman, 
made  its  report;  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
lege. So  far  as  the  minimum  work  required  for  a  degree  is 
concerned,  the  improvement  has  been  marked.  In  fact,  the 
occasional  complaints  from  fathers  that  their  sons  are  obliged 
to  work  too  hard  are  highly  encouraging.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  work  too  hard,  although  they  have  to  work  harder 
in  College  than  their  fathers  did.  Such  an  improvement 
seems  to  have  been  general  in  American  colleges  within  the 
last  score  of  years,  judging  by  the  diminution,  in  popular 
books  and  in  articles  about  colleges,  of  wholesale  criticism  on 
the  ground  of  the  small  amount  of  study  required  of  under- 
graduates. At  Harvard  the  result  has  been  attained  by 
stiffening  or  eliminating  the  easier  courses;  by  improving  the 
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grade  of  assistants  and  giving  more  attention  to  the  individ- 
ual student;  by  rules  for  the  choice  of  electives,  which  have 
caused  undergraduates  to  make  a  more. rational  selection 
and  consider  their  choice  of  studies  more  carefully ;  and  above 
all,  by  the  higher  standard  maintained  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean.  Although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  the 
progress  in  this  respect  has  been  notable. 

Raising,  however,  the  minimum  standard,  or  even  the 
average  scholarship,  of  undergraduates  is  not  enough.  It  is 
not  less,  perhaps  more,  important  to  increase  the  ambition 
for  excellence  on  the  part  of  those  capable  of  achieving  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  very  distinct  signs  that  better  conditions 
prevail.  The  epithets  of  contempt  applied  to  high  scholars 
twenty  years  ago  are  now  seldom  heard,  if  at  all.  The  number 
of  undergraduates  who  record  themselves  as  candidates  for  a 
degree  with  distinction  appears  to  be  increasing,  and  at  the 
moment  of  writing  is  considerably  larger  than  at  the  cor- 
responding time  last  year.  Nevertheless,  if  disrespect  for 
high  rank  in  college  has  gone,  the  amount  of  respect  with 
which  it  is  regarded  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  Something  may 
be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  the  general  examinations,  which 
bring  in  competition  on  a  wider  scale  than  marks  in  individ- 
ual courses;  something  may  be  done  by  exhortation  on  the 
part  of  professors;  something  from  evidence,  much  of  it  con- 
tained in  statistics  already  published,  that  high  scholars 
accomplish  later,  on  the  average,  more  than  their  less  am- 
bitious classmates.  But  the  real  desire  for  high  scholarship 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  alumni  and  the  public.  If 
the  object  of  college  is  preparation  for  life  by  education, 
excellence  therein  ought  to  be  better  than  mediocrity;  but 
this  the  public  fails  to  understand.  In  England  a  man's 
career  at  the  bar  or  in  public  life  is  greatly  assisted  by  taking 
a  high  class  of  honors  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge.  In  France 
the  gateway  to  success  in  many  careers  is  opened  only  by  a 
series  of  rigorous  competitive  examinations.  Here  the  great 
law  firms  select  eagerly  the  graduates  of  our  Law  School  who 
stand  highest  in  rank;  but  the  world  does  not  value  in  the 
same  way  the  highest  scholars  in  college.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  scholarship  in  college  does  not  indicate  special  train- 
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ing  for  a  career;  yet  in  fact  it  means  something  not  less  im- 
portant. The  qualities  which  obtain  the  largest  rewards  in- 
any  profession  are  often  those  believed  to  be  imparted  by  a 
broad  general  education,  such  as  resourcefulness,  the  ability 
to  see  many  points  of  view,  and  the  capacity  for  imagination. 
If  in  college  we  do  not  give  these  things,  at  least  to  our  best 
scholars,  we  are  sadly  at  fault.  If  we  do  give  them,  high  rank 
in  college  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  student 
has  acquired  them. 

The  general  examination  has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  high  scholarship ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  in  which  the  stu- 
dents concentrate  the  greater  part  of  their  work.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  general  examination  has  been  gradual.  For 
men  concentrating  in  History,  Government,  or  Economics  it 
went  into  effect  for  the  Class  of  1917.  In  all  other  subjects, 
except  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  it  went  into 
effect  for  the  Class  of  1932.  It  ia  therefore  possible  to  observe 
its  influence  upon  the  number  of  men  concentrating  in  differ- 
ent fields.  The  general  examination  has  increased  in  two  re- 
spects the  demands  made  of  the  student.  Instead  of  being  free 
to  forget  the  ground  gone  over  in  the  courses  in  his  chosen  field 
when  he  has  passed  them,  he  is  obliged  to  review  them  all  at 
the  end  of  his  last  year;  and  he  is  also  required  to  read  for 
himself  in  his  chosen  field  in  order  to  correlate  what  he  has 
had  m  his  courses  and  fill  up  to  some  extent  the  intervals 
between  them.  To  the  less  industrious  or  more  timorous 
student  these  demands  were  formidable,  and  the  first  effect  of 
the  general  examination  was  to  drive  the  weaker  men  to  seek 
subjects  they  considered  less  difficult.  Immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  the  general  examination  by  the  Division  of  His- 
tory, Government,  and  Economics,  there  was  therefore  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  concentrating 
in  that  division;  but  there  has  been  much  less  shifting  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  examination  by  other  departments  two 
years  ago.  In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  distribution 
of  choices  for  concentration  among  the  different  subjects  for 
the  Classes  of  1914  and  1915,  taken  together — that  is,  be- 
fore the  general  examination  was  introduced  at  all  —  for  the 
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Classes  of  1917  and  1921,  when  it  had  been  introduced  for 
the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  alone; 
and  for  the  Classes  of  1922  and  1923  after  it  was  adopted  for 
all  subjects  save  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences. 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Concentrations 
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1S1441W1, 
(1056  men 
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(624  mm) 
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(553  men) 
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43.9 
5.3 

100.0% 

45.4 
18.6 

28.7 
7.3 

100.0% 

37.2 
22.6 
34.1 
6.3 

100.0% 
40.1 
24.7 
30.3 
4.8 

100.0% 
38.3 
20.5 
35.2 
6.9 
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Group   II.        "      

Group  III.        "      

Group  IV.         "      
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8.0 
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2.5 
4.1 
.9 

9.4 

6.7 
2.1 

.7 
.4 
.6 

27.3 

10.7 

6.0 

.9 
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2.1 
.1 
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8.2 
3.8 
2.7 
4.2 
.4 
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3.2 
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.6 
1.3 
.2 

13.2 
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8.0 
.8 

4.4 
2.9 
.0 

19.9 

12.2 

.6 

1.8 
2.1 

.6 

13.6 
2.7 
1.5 
2.7 
2.1 
.0 

17.8 

10.1 

5.6 

.6 

3.6 
2.7 
.0 
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.3 
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.7 

17.4 
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.0 

3.6 
1.2 

.0 

Romance  Languages 

10.5 

Fine  Arts  and  Music 

2.3 

Group  II,  subjects 

0 

Group  III,  subjects 

History  (inc.  His.-Lit.).... 

9.2 

Group  IV,  subjects 
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The  first  of  these  columns,  that  for  the  average  of  the 
Classes  of  1914  and  1915,  is  taken  from  the  concentrations  at 
the  end  of  the  college  course;  all  the  other  columns  being 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  difference 
is  not  wholly  unimportant,  for  although  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  change  the  subjects  of  their  concentration  is  rela- 
tively small,  it  is  not  insignificant.  The  effect  of  introducing 
the  general  examination  in  the  Division  of  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Economics  is  clearly  seen  in  the  decrease  of  con- 
centrations in  Economics  by  one  half,  the  less  earnest  or 
capable  students  obviously  turning  from  this  to  English.  In 
fact,  the  gain  in  English  was  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  loss 
in  Economics.  History  lost  also,  but  Government  gained 
nearly  the  same  amount,  for  the  two  subjects  are  closely 
allied  and  a  number  of  courses  can  be  used  for  either  field. 
Other  subjects  were  hardly  affected  by  the  general  examina- 
tion, the  gain  in  Chemistry  being  due  to  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  its  importance,  the  loss  in  Engineering  to  extraneous 
causes,  and  in  the  subjects  where  the  registration  is  small 
variations  are  accidental.  By  far  the  most  notable  effect, 
therefore,  of  introducing  the  general  examination  into  the 
Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  was  a 
large  shift  of  students  from  Economics  to  English. 

The  Class  of  1921  was  under  the  same  regulations  as  that 
of  1917.  The  choice  of  subjects  may,  no  doubt,  have  been 
affected  by  the  war  —  they  certainly  were  so  far  as  the  shift 
from  German  to  Romance  Languages  is  concerned  —  but 
this  column  appears  to  show  that  when  students  became  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  a  general  examination  they  began  to 
return  from  English  to  Economics.  A  comparison  of  the 
column  for  1917  with  those  for  1922  and  1923  after  the  gen- 
eral examination  had  been  extended  to  the  Literatures  and 
Philosophy  does  not  seem  to  show  that  this  extension  has  had 
any  large  influence  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  for  concentra- 
tion, and  that  the  selection  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 
student's  natural  preference.  The  actual  numbers  of  Sopho- 
mores concentrating  in  the  different  fields  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  college  year  are  as  follows : 
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(Troup  / 

English 126 

Romance  Languages 68 

German   3 

Classics  7 

Fine  Arts 8 

Mnsio 6 


Group  II 


Engineering  Sciences* 

Biology 

Geology  

Physics 

Group  III 


History  (including  History  and  Literature)   51 

Government  24 

All  others 1 

Group  IV 

Mathematics 25 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 8 

—    553 

It  is  obvious  that  the  backbone  of  education  in  College  is  now 
sought  more  commonly  in  Economics  and  English  than  in 
anything  else ;  Chemistry,  Romance  Languages,  and  History 
coming  next  with  about  half  as  many  concentrators. 

The  general  examination  has  many  implications,  one  of 
them  being  the  necessity  of  some  system,  in  addition  to 
courses  of  instruction,  for  preparing  the  students  for  the  ex- 
amination. This  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  students 
themselves,  who  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  tutorial  system 
like  that  of  the  older  English  universities.  That  system  is  not 
always  understood,  and  is  undergoing  some  change.  It  is 
more  common  than  formerly  for  a  tutor,  instead  of  giving  all 
the  instruction  himself,  to  send  the  students  of  whom  he  has 
Charge  to  hear  lectures,  or  even  to  be  tutored,  by  some  other 
member  of  the  university.  Our  scheme  of  general  examina- 
tion is  not  wholly  parallel  to  the  English,  nor  for  obvious 
reasons  can  it  be  made  so.  It  must  be  adapted  to  our  needs, 

*  This  does  not  include  students  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  The  con- 
centrations of  a  few  members  of  the  Class  were  not  yet  recorded. 
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and  the  use  of  tutors  must  be  adapted  to  our  system.  When 
the  general  examination  was  adopted  for  the  Division  of 
History,  Government,  and  Economics  a  corps  of  tutors  was 
appointed.  At  first  these  were  young  men  of  necessity  un- 
tried, but  gradually  they  have  gained  in  skill,  or  been  re- 
placed, with  the  result  of  securing  greater  maturity  and 
experience.  Under  the  recent  extension  of  the  plan  each  de- 
partment is  at  liberty  to  arrange  for  tutors  as  it  thinks  best, 
and  some  of  them  are  aiming  to  accomplish  their  object  by  a 
less  formal  system  of  advice,  given  either  by  the  professors  in 
the  department  or  by  the  persons  especially  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  by  no  means  undesirable  that  the  different  de- 
partments should,  to  some  extent,  try  varying  experiments, 
for  by  that  means  we  shall  more  rapidly  reach  an  understand- 
ing of  the  methods  best  adapted  to  our  conditions. 

Parents  of  students  not  infrequently  complain  of  the 
rigidity  of  college  discipline  in  certain  respects  —  that  their 
sons  are  not  allowed,  for  example,  to  leave  early  or  come 
back  late  at  the  Christmas  or  spring  recess.  They  also  worry 
the  college  officers  by  entreating  that  delinquents  may  be  re- 
lieved of  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  rules,  and  still  more 
insistently  that  they  may  not  suffer  the  consequences  of 
grave  neglect  of  their  work,  or  even  of  serious  moral  miscon- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  from  business  men  that 
graduates  fresh  from  college,  while  possessing  excellent  quali- 
ties, are  deficient  m  steady  habits  of  diligence  and  industry. 
These  two  classes  of  complaints  are  inconsistent.  It  is  clearly 
unfair  to  encourage  young  men,  during  four  years  at  a- highly 
impressionable  age,  in  habits  of  laxity  and  self-indulgence, 
and  then  suddenly  expect  them  to  show  the  promptitude  and 
exactness  necessary  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs.  Com- 
parisons with  foreign  universities  are  here  beside  the  mark, 
because  the  occupations  into  which  their  graduates  go  are  in 
many  respects  different.  The  parent  who  strives  to  break 
down  the  standard  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  a  son  does  both 
him  and  the  college  harm.  The  penalty  is  not  relaxed,  be- 
cause it  is  prescribed  justly,  unaffected  by  persuasion;  but  a 
needless  burden  is  added  to  hard-working  officers,  and  the 
son's  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  is  lowered  by  the  effort  of 
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the  parent  to  make  the  punishment  for  his  fault  seem  unjust. 
The  students  themselves  understand  these  things  perfectly 
well.  If  a  candidate  for  a  college  paper  sends  in  a  notice  of 
some  kind  after  the  appointed  hour,  it  is  not  received.  If  a 
member  of  an  athletic  team  is  not  on  hand  when  he  ought  to 
be,  he  is  not  let  off  easily;  and  if  he  is  eliminated,  entreaties  by 
his  parents  or  friends  would  meet  with  little  sympathy.  The 
students  know  how  to  hold  their  comrades  up  to  the  mark, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  manager  of  a  team  learns 
lessons  valuable  to  him  later.  If  college  students  are  to  be 
prepared  for  life,  and  life  in  a  strenuous  community,  they 
should  acquire  habits  of  diligence  and  precision  while  in  col- 
lege. The  academic  regulations  are  not  severe;  they  leave 
abundance  of  time  for  student  activities,  and,  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  classmen  are  today  neither  indif- 
ferent nor  idle.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  busy  about 
something.  The  proportion  of  delinquents  in  the  college 
requirements  is  not  great,  but  a  failure  to  keep  them  up  to 
their  duties  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  standard  on  the  part 
of  a  much  larger  number.  Therefore  the  regulations  should 
be  persistently  enforced  for  all  students  throughout  the  col- 
lege years,  and  both  parents  and  alumni  should  support  the 
college  authorities  in  the  formation  of  habits  beneficial  alike 
for  the  student  and  for  the  community. 

In  some  departments  of  the  University  beside  the  College 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers.  In  the  Law  School, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  men  who  had  been  retarded  by 
the  war,  the  entering  class  reached  in  the  autumn  of  1919  the 
enormous  number  of  432.  The  Faculty  of  the  School  rej  oices 
that  it  is  not  so  large  by  about  70  this  year;  but  the  increase 
in  the  second  and  third-year  classes  more  than  makes  up  for 
this  difference,  and  the  total  number  of  students  at  the  end  of 
October,  1920,  was  941,  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  has  also 
grown  rapidly.  Its  largest  attendance  before  the  war  was  222, 
in  1916.  In  the  autumn  of  1920  it  is  just  twice  as  large,  444, 
Even  more  encouraging  is  the  growth  of  the  second-year  class. 
In  its  early  years  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  came 
to  the  School  thought  it  worth  while  to  spend  only  a  single 
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year,  and  did  not  stay  to  finish  the  two-year  course.  The 
result  is  that  the  largest  second-year  class  before  the  war, 
that  of  1916-17,  had  only  50  members.  In  the  autumn  of 
1920  the  second-year  class  has  129  members.  Both  of  these 
Schools  have  outgrown  their  quarters.  The  Law  School  could 
be  made  comfortable  by  the  completion  of  Langdell  Hall,  but 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  has  never  had  a  build- 
ing and  needs  one  badly.  Like  the  cuckoo,  it  not  only  has  no 
nest  of  its  own,  but  is  crowding  others. 

The  applications  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  have 
increased  very  much,  and  the  entering  class  would  have  in- 
creased also  were  it  not  for  the  limitation  of  the  first-year 
class  to  125.  The  other  teaching  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  were  in  existence  before  the  war  have  suffered  no 
great  changes  in  numbers.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Dental  School  have  very  nearly  the  same 
registration  as  before,  and  the  others,  which  are  smaller, 
have  shown  no  marked  change. 

The  two  new  schools  are  showing  fair  promise  of  success. 
The  reorganized  School  of  Engineering  has  had,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  a  long  and  checkered  history.  In  the  year 
covered  by  this  report,  being  practically  the  first  in  its  new 
form,  it  had  126  students.  In  the  autumn  of  1920  it  has  213. 
The  equipment,  and  above  all  the  instructing  staff,  are  ade- 
quate for  a  powerful  school. 

The  new  School  of  Education  has  been  organized  under  a 
Faculty  of  its  own  with  Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes  as  Dean. 
Although  using  only  a  part  of  its  future  endowment  fund,  the 
rest  not  being  as  yet  available,  it  has  nevertheless  started, 
and  appears  to  have  done  so  with  good  prospects.  It  has 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1920  with  an  enrolment  of  118  stu- 
dents, not  quite  half  of  whom  are  spending  their  whole  time 
in  the  School.  This  is  as  much  as  anyone  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

The  war  has  caused  no  great  changes  in  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  or  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  University  devoted  mainly  to  research.  To 
everyone  who  cares  for  the  progress  of  their  work  the  reports 
of  the  Deans  and  Directors  will  prove  deeply  interesting.  To 
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repeat  here  what  they  say  would  be  needless;  to  attempt  to 
summarize  it  would  give  a  feeble  impression  of  what  is  being 
done.  This  report  must  be  confined  in  the  main  to  matters  of 


The  question  of  the  organization  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, of  the  relation  between  the  faculties  and  the  governing 
boards,  has  of  late  years  provoked  much  discussion,  and  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  own  history  and  traditions.  The  form  of 
corporate  organization  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  the 
industrial.  Concerns  of  this  kind  are  created  by  capitalists 
who  take  all  the  risks  of  the  business,  conduct  it  through  a 
board  of  directors  whom  they  select,  and  employ  the  various 
grades  of  persons  who  serve  it.  The  rights  and  duties  of  all 
persons  employed  are  fixed  by  a  contract  with  the  corpora- 
tion, that  is  with  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  extend  only 
so  far  as  they  are  contractual.  The  main  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent form  of  industrial  organization  is  that  capital  originates 
the  enterprise  and  takes  the  risk.  For  that  reason  the  board 
of  directors  is  elected  by  the  owners  of  the  capital.  Other 
kinds  of  industrial  organization  can  be  imagined,  and  have 
existed.  A  body  of  workers  may  get  together,  secure  the  use 
of  capital  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  conduct  the  business 
themselves.  But  whatever  other  forms  of  corporate  organ- 
ization might  exist,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  take  our  ideas 
from  the  one  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed,  and  apply 
them  to  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Yet  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
universities  and  colleges,  where  the  conditions  are  very  differ- 
ent, creates  confusion  and  does  harm.  In  this  case,  there  are 
no  owners  who  take  the  risk  of  the  business.  The  institutions 
are  not  founded  for  profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
transmitting  and  increasing  knowledge.  The  trustees,  or 
whatever  the  members  of  the  governing  board  may  be  called, 
although  vested  with  the  legal  title  to  the  property,  are  not 
the  representatives  of  private  owners,  for  there  are  none. 
They  are  custodians,  holding  tile  property  in  trust  to  pro* 
motethe  objects  of  the  institution. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  universities  first  appeared, 
their  property  was  held  and  the  enterprise  conducted  prac- 
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ticaUy  by  the  academic  body.  This  is  the  condition  today  of 
the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  property  of 
a  college  is  vested  in,  and  all  its  affairs  are  conducted  by,  the 
Fellows.  In  most  places  this  state  of  things  has  not  con- 
tinued. In  continental  Europe  the  property  has  become 
vested,  as  a  rule,  in  the  State,  which  has  also  the  ultimate 
power  of  control.  In  the  American  endowed  universities  it 
has  become  vested  in  a  board,  or  boards,  distinct,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  teaching  staff. 

The  transformation  at  Harvard  is  interesting.  The  College 
was  founded  in  1636  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Court  appro- 
priating money  for  that  object.  In  1642  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  government  of  the  College,  placing  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Overseers,  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  Deputy  Governor,  the  Magistrates,  and  the  Ministers  of 
the  six  adjoining  towns.  This  was  followed  in  1660  by  an- 
other act  creating  a  corporation,  after  the  pattern  of  an 
English  college,  composed  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and 
five  Fellows,  but  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Over- 
seers. In  the  early  days  a  part  of  the  five  Fellows  were  resi- 
dent teachers,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  Tutors.  They 
could  not  all  have  belonged  to  that  class,  because  it  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  there  were  as  many  as  five 
teachers  beside  the  President.  As  a  rule  the  Tutors  seem  to 
have  been  young  men  who  served  a  short  time  while  awaiting 
a  call  to  a  parish.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  more 
mature  men  from  outside  were  elected  to  the  Corporation. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  the  time  the  charter  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  if  not  before,  we  find  among  the  Fellows  ministers 
of  the  neighboring  towns. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  several 
attempts  were  made  to  revise  the  charter  and  introduce  out- 
side members,  but  for  various  reasons  they  all  failed  of  adop- 
tion, and  in  1707  the  original  charter  was  declared  to  be  in 
force  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  The  number  of  settled 
ministers  among  its  members  continued,  however,  to  increase 
until  in  1721  there  had  been  for  some  time  only  one  Fellow  in 
the  Corporation  who  was  a  teacher  at  the  College.  In  that 
year  two  of  the  Tutors  presented  to  the  Overseers  a  memorial 
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claiming  places  in  the  Corporation,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  resident  fellows  giving  instruction  in  the  Col- 
lege and  as  such  were  the  Fellows  intended  by  the  Charter  of 
1650.  The  Overseers  sustained  their  claim;  so  did  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  controversy  dragged  on  for 
several  years  until  it  was  finally  brought  to  nought  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Governor,  backed  eventually  by  bis  Coun- 
cil. The  question  was  interwoven  with  an  acute  religious 
quarrel  and  a  desire  to  remove  the  ministers  in  the  Corpora- 
tion whose  ecclesiastical  views  were  unpopular.  Although  the 
Corporation  was  not  overborne,  and  the  obnoxious  Fellows 
were  not  removed,  it  yielded  so  far  as  to  elect  Tutora  to  the 
next  vacancies  that  occurred,  so  that  by  1725  three  of  them 
were  members  of  the  body. 

There  continued  to  be  two  or  three  Tutora  or  Professors  in 
the  Corporation  until  1779  when  a  notable  change  began. 
Save  during  the  confused  period  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  new  charters  were  put  into  operation 
only  to  be  defeated  by  refusal  of  the  royal  approval,  the  non- 
resident Fellows,  that  is  those  who  were  not  teachers  at  the 
College,  were  always  ministers  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
But  the  convulsion  of  the  Revolution,  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  financial  difficulties  caused  by  the  war, ' '  indi- 
cated to  the  Corporation,"  in  the  words  of  Quincy,  "the 
wisdom  of  selecting  men  of  experience  in  business,  and 
practically  acquainted  with  public  affairs."  The  first  man  of 
the  new  type  was  James  Bowdoin,  elected  in  1 779 ;  and  since 
that  time  almost  every  choice  was  of  this  kind,  the  occasional 
clergymen  elected  being  chosen  not  because  incumbents  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  but  for  their  personal  value  as  counsel- 
lors. The  only  teachers  in  the  University  thereafter  elected 
Fellows  were  Professor  Eliphalet  Pearson  who  served  from 
1800  to  1806,  and  Professor  Ephraim  W.  Gurney  who  Berved 
from  1884  to  1886  * 

*  Joseph  Story  and  James  Walker  were  appointed  professors  while  Fellows 
and  retained  their  places  upon  the  Corporation.  Alexander  Agassis,  who 
was  a  Fellow  1878-84,  1886-90,  although  during  all  that  time  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  was  not  a  member  of  the  instructing  staff  of 
the  University. 
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The  change,  however,  did  not  take  place  without  subse- 
quent protest.  In  1824  a  memorial  signed  by  eleven  members 
of  the  instructing  staff,  claiming  that  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  charter  the  Fellows  ought  to  be  resident,  paid  teachers, 
was  presented  first  to  the  Corporation  and  then  to  the  Over- 
seers. While  it  was  under  consideration,  a  war  of  pamphlets 
was  waged  between  John  Lowell  in  opposition  to  the  me- 
morial and  Edward  Everett,  then  a  Professor,  in  support  of  it. 
Each  of  them  dealt  keenly  with  as  much  of  the  early  history 
of  the  College  as  he  could  find  in  contemporary  records; 
and  the  impression  left  on  the  reader  today  is  that  the 
framers  of  the  charter  had  in  mind  in  a  vague  way  the  or- 
ganization of  an  English  college,  but  that  the  word  "Fellow" 
was  at  that  time  used  loosely,  and  that  no  distinct  limitation 
was  intended  to  be  placed  upon  the  selection.  On  January  25, 
1825,  the  Overseers  voted  unanimously:  (1)  "That  it  does 
not  appear  to  this  board  that  the  resident  instructors  of 
Harvard  University  have  any  exclusive  right  to  be  chosen 
members  of  the  Corporation";  (2)  "That  it  does  not  appear 
to  this  board  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  forfeit 
their  offices  by  not  residing  in  the  College";  and  (3)  "That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  not  expedient  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  future  elections."  The  Overseers 
seem,  however,  to  have  thought  that  the  instructing  staff 
should  be  represented  among  the  Fellows,  for  they  refused  to 
confirm  the  election  to  the  next  vacancy  of  Judge  Jackson, 
one  of  their  own  number,  until  the  Corporation  stated  its 
desire  and  purpose  to  elect  a  resident  instructor  a  Fellow  as 
soon  as  a  proper  occasion  should  offer.  Within  ten  years 
Joseph  Story  and  James  Walker  were  appointed  professors 
while  Fellows,  and  retained  their  places  on  the  Corporation; 
bo  that  in  a  certain  way  the  instructing  staff  was  represented 
there;  but  the  proper  occasion  for  electing  a  resident  instruc- 
tor did  not  come  until  1884  and  the  professor  so  chosen  con- 
tinued a  Fellow  for  only  two  years.  In  short,  the  question  of 
giving  to  the  instructing  staff  a  representation  upon  the  Cor- 
poration was  virtually  settled  in  1825,  has  never  been 
Beriously  revived,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  desire  to  revive 
it  today. 
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The  transition  which  has  taken  place  at  Harvard  is  an 
,  example  of  the  differentiation  of  functions  that  comes  with 
the  growth  in  size  and  complexity  of  an  institution.  More 
recent  universities  and  colleges  in  America  have  not  gone 
through  this  evolution,  but  have  started  with  a  body  quite 
distinct  from  the  instructing  staff,  and  containing  none  of  its 
members,  except  the  President;  yet  a  body  in  which  the  title 
to  the  property  and  the  complete  ultimate  control  are  legally 
vested.  This  legal  situation  has  no  doubt  led  to  the  present 
unfortunate  tendency  to  regard  the  boards  of  trustees  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  as  analogous  to  the  boards  of  directors 
of  business  corporations,  their  legal  position  being  the  same. 
In  spite,  however,  of  a  difference  in  legal  organization,  the 
best  and  most  fruitful  conception  of  a  university  or  college  is 
the  ancient  one  of  a  society  or  guild  of  scholars  associated 
together  for  preserving,  imparting,  increasing,  and  enjoying 
knowledge. 

If  a  university  or  college  is  a  society  or  guild  of  scholars 
why  does  it  need  any  separate  body  of  trustees  at  all?  Why 
more  than  learned  societies  which  are  obviously  groups  of 
scholars,  and  have  no  such  boards  recruited  outside  their  own 
membership?  One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  endow- 
ments of  our  institutions  of  learning  that  require  for  invest- 
ment a  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  business  affairs. 
In  fact,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  vast  complexity  of  a 
modern  university  has  compelled  specialization  of  functions, 
and  one  aspect  thereof  is  the  separation  of  the  scholarly  and 
business  organs.  Another  reason  is  that  higher  education  has 
assumed  more  and  more  of  a  public  character;  its  importance 
has  been  more  fully  recognized  by  the  community  at  large; 
it  must  therefore  keep  in  touch  with  public  needs,  make  the 
public  appreciate  its  aims,  and  the  means  essential  to  attain 
them;  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  possess  the  influence  and 
obtain  the  guidance  of  men  conversant  with  the  currents  of 
the  outer  world. 

There  is  a  further  reason  more  fundamental  if  less  gen- 
erally understood.  Teaching  in  all  its  grades  is  a  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  administration  of  every  public  service  must 
comprise  both  expert  and  lay  elements.  Without  the  former 
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it  will  be  ineffectual;  without  the  latter  it  will  become  in 
time  narrow,  rigid  or  out  of  harmony  with  its  public  object. 
Each  has  its  own  distinctive  function,  and  only  confusion  and 
friction  result  if  one  of  them  strives  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  other.  From  this  flows  the  cardinal  principle,  popu- 
larly little  known  but  of  well-nigh  universal  application,  that 
experts  should  not  be  members  of  a  non-professional  body 
that  supervises  experts.  One  often  hears  that  men  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching  should  be  elected  to  school 
boards,  but  unless  they  are  persons  of  singular  discretion  they 
are  likely  to  assume  that  their  judgment  on  technical  matters 
is  better  than  that  of  the  teachers,  with  effects  that  are  some- 
times disastrous.  Laymen  should  not  attempt  to  direct  ex- 
perts about  the  method  of  attaining  results,  but  only  indicate 
the  results  to  be  attained.  Many  years  ago  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  after  a  careful  examination,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  writing  of  English  by  Harvard  undergraduates  was 
sadly  defective.  In  this  they  were  acting  wholly  within  their 
proper  province,  and  the  result  was  a  very  notable  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  English  composition.  But  if  they  had 
attempted  to  direct  how  the  subject  should  be  taught  they 
would  have  been  hopelessly  beyond  their  province.  They 
would  not  have  known,  as  the  instructing  staff  did,  how  it 
should  be  done,  and  they  would  have  exasperated  and  dis- 
heartened the  teachers. 

But  another  question  may  well  be  asked.  Granted  that 
there  should  be  both  expert  and  non-professional  elements  in 
the  management  of  a  university  or  college,  why  in  a  society 
or  guild  of  scholars  should  the  non-professional  organ  be  the 
final  authority?  For  this  there  are  three  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  so  far  as  the  object  is  public  —  and  where  teaching 
ib  conducted  on  a  large  scale  the  object  cannot  fail  to  concern 
the  public  deeply  —  that  object  must  in  the  final  analysis  be 
determined  by  public,  that  is  by  non-professional,  judgment. 
In  an  endowed  university  the  governing  board  does  not,  in- 
deed, represent  the  public  in  the  sense  that  it  is  elected  by 
popular  vote,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  any  less  truly  a 
trustee  for  the  public. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  non-professional  board  is  respon- 
sible for  the  financial  administration,  and  the  body  that  holds 
the  purse  must  inevitably  have  the  final  control. 

Thirdly,  the  non-professional  board  is  the  only  body.or  the 
most  satisfactory  body,  to  act  as  arbiter  between  the  different 
groups  of  experts.  Everyone  knows  that  in  an  American 
university  or  college  there  is  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  means 
of  development  between  different  departments,  and  someone 
must  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  their  claims.  In  a 
university  with  good  traditions  the  professors  would  be  more 
ready  to  rely  on  the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  a  well  con- 
stituted board  of  trustees  than  on  one  composed  of  some  of 
their  own  number  each  affected  almost,  unavoidably  by  a  bias 
in  favor  of  his  particular  subject. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  governing 
board  is  the  ultimate  authority  it  is  not  in  the  position  of  an 
industrial  employer.  It  is  a  trustee  not  to  earn  dividends  for 
stockholders,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  guild.  Its  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  help  the  society  of  scholars  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  they  are  brought  together.  They  are  the  essential 
part  of  the  society;  and  making  their  work  effective  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  of  youth  and  for  investigation 
is  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  trustees,  of  buildings,  of 
endowments  and  of  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  a  modern 
university.  If  this  conception  be  fully  borne  in  mind  most  of 
the  sources  of  dissension  between  professors  and  governing 
boards  will  disappear.  At  Harvard  it  has,  I  believe,  been 
borne  in  mind  as  a  deep-seated  traditional  conviction. 

The  differences  between  the  ordinary  industrial  employ- 
ment and  the  conduct  of  a  society  or  guild  of  scholars  in  a 
university  are  wide.  In  the  industrial  system  of  employment 
the  employee  is  paid  according  to  the  value  of  his  services;  he 
can  be  discharged  when  no  longer  wanted ;  and  his  duties  are 
prescribed  as  minutely  as  may  be  desired  by  the  employer. 
In  a  university  there  is  permanence  of  tenure;  substantial 
equality  of  pay  within  each  academic  grade;  and  although 
the  duties  in  general  are  well  understood,  there  is  great  free- 
dom in  the  method  of  performing  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  each  of  these  conditions  prevails,  and  is  in  fact  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  others.  Permanence  of  tenure  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  difference  between  a  society  of  scholars  in  a  uni- 
versity and  the  employees  in  an  industrial  concern.  In  the 
latter,  under  prevailing  conditions,  men  are  employed  in 
coder  to  promote  its  earning  power.  In  a  university  the  con- 
cern exists  to  promote  the  work  of  the  scholars  and  of  the 
students  whom  they  teach.  Therefore  in  the  industrial  con- 
cern an  unprofitable  employee  is  discharged,  but  in  the  uni- 
versity the  usefulness  of  the  scholar  depends  largely  upon  his 
sense  of  security,  upon  the  fact  that  he  can  work  for  an  ob- 
ject that  may  be  remote  and  whose  value  may  not  be  easily 
demonstrated.  In  a  university,  barring  positive  misconduct, 
permanence  of  tenure  is  essential  for  members  who  have 
passed  the  probationary  period.  The  equality  of  pay  goes 
with  the  permanence  of  tenure.  In  an  industrial  establish- 
ment the  higher  class  of  officials,  those  who  correspond  most 
nearly  to  the  grade  of  professors,  can  be  paid  what  they  may 
be  worth  to  the  concern,  and  discharged  if  they  are  not  worth 
their  salaries.  How  valuable  they  are  can  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, and  their  compensation  can  be  varied  accordingly. 
But  professors,  whose  tenure  is  permanent,  cannot  be  dis- 
charged if  they  do  not  prove  so  valuable  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be.  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
value  of  scholars  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  commercial 
officials.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  create  injustice  and 
endless  discontent;  and  it  would  offer  a  temptation  to  secure 
high  pay,  from  their  own  or  another  institution,  by  a  display 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  scholarly  attitude  of  mind.  The 
only  satisfactory  system  is  that  of  paying  salaries  on  some- 
thing very  close  to  a  fixed  scale,  and  letting  every  professor 
do  as  good  work  as  he  can.  In  an  industrial  concern  the  pros- 
pect of  a  high  salary  may  be  needed  to  induce  the  greatest 
effort;  but  indolence  among  professors  is  seldom  found.  They 
may,  indeed,  prefer  a  line  of  work  less  important  than  some 
other;  a  man  may  desire  to  do  research  who  is  better  fitted  for 
teaching,  or  he  may  prefer  to  teach  advanced  students  when 
there  is  a  greater  need  of  the  strongest  men  in  more  elemen- 
tary instruction-;  but  failure  to  work  hard  is  rare. 
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The  governing  boards  of  universities  having,  then,  the 
ultimate  legal  control  in  their  hands,  and  yet  not  being  in  the 
position  of  industrial  employers,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
what  their  relation  to  the  professors  should  be.  If  we  bear  in 
mind  the  conception  of  a  society  or  guild  of  scholars,  that 
relation  usually  becomes  in  practice  clear.  The  scholars,  both 
individually  and  gathered  into  faculties,  are  to  provide  the 
expert  knowledge ;  the  governing  board  the  financial  manage- 
ment, the  general  coordination,  the  arbitral  determinations, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  general  direction  of  public  policy. 
In  the  words  of  a  former  member  of  the  Harvard  Corpora- 
tion, their  business  is  to  "serve  tables."  The  relation  is  not 
one  of  employer  and  employed,  of  superior  and  inferior,  of 
master  and  servant,  but  one  of  mutual  cooperation  for  the 
promotion  of  the  scholars'  work.  Unless  the  professors  have 
confidence  in  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  governing  boards,  and  unless  these  in  their  turn  recognize 
that  they  exist  to  promote  the  work  of  the  society  of  scholars, 
the  relations  will  not  have  the  harmony  that  they  should. 
The  relation  is  one  that  involves  constant  seeking  of  opinion, 
and  in  the  main  the  university  must  be  conducted,  not  by 
authority,  but  by  persuasion.  There  is  no  natural  antag- 
onism of  interests  between  trustees  and  professors.  To  sug- 
gest it  is  to  suggest  failure  in  their  proper  relation  to  one 
another;  to  suppose  it  is  to  provoke  failure;  to  assume  it  is 
to  ensure  failure. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  nominations 
for  appointments  should  be  made  by  the  faculties  or  their 
committees,  or  by  the  president.  It  would  seem  that  the  less 
formal  the  provisions  the  better.  Any  president  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college  who  makes  a  nomination  to  the  governing 
board  without  consulting  formally  or  informally  the  leading 
professors  in  the  subject  and  without  making  sure  that  most 
of  them  approve  of  it,  is  taking  a  grave  responsibility  that 
can  be  justified  only  by  a  condition  that  requires  surgery. 
The  objection  to  a  formal  nomination  by  a  faculty,  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof,  is  that  it  places  the  members  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position  in  regard  to  their  younger  colleagues,  and 
that  it  creates  a  tendency  for  the  promotion  of  useful  rather 
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than  excellent  men.  A  wise  president  will  not  make  nomina- 
tions without  being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  instructing 
staff,  but  he  may  properly,  and  indeed  ought,  to  decline  to 
make  nominations  unless  convinced  that  the  nominee  is  of 
the  caliber  that  ought  to  be  appointed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  define,  and  express  in  written 
rules,  the  relation  between  the  faculties  and  the  governing 
boards;  but  the  best  element  in  that  relation  is  an  intangible, 
an  undefinable,  influence.  If  husband  and  wife  should  at- 
tempt to  define  by  regulations  their  respective  rights  and 
duties  in  the  household,  that  marriage  could  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  The  essence  of  the  relation  is  mutual  con- 
fidence and  mutual  regard;  and  the  respective  functions  of 
the  faculties  and  the  governing  boards  —  those  things  that 
each  had  better  undertake,  those  it  had  better  leave  to  the 
other,  and  those  which  require  mutual  concession  —  are 
best  learned  from  experience  and  best  embodied  in  tradition. 
Tradition  has  great  advantages  over  regulations.  It  is  a 
more  delicate  instrument;  it  accommodates  itself  to  things 
that  are  not  susceptible  of  sharp  definition ;  it  is  more  flexible 
in  its  application,  making  exceptions  and  allowances  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  or  prescribe.  It  is  also  more 
stable.  Regulations  can  be  amended;  tradition  cannot,  for  it 
is  not  made,  but  grows,  and  can  be  altered  only  by  a  gradual 
change  in  general  opinion,  not  by  a  majority  vote.  In  short, 
it  cannot  be  amended,  but  only  outgrown. 

A  member  of  the  Corporation  who  had  served  twenty-six 
years,  rnamtaining  its  traditions,  beloved  by  both  professors 
and  students,  and  a  large  benefactor  to  both  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  community  in  which  he  lived,  died  on  November  14, 
1919.  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  name  will  be  endeared  by  the 
Harvard  Union  and  Soldiers  Field  to  future  students  who  will 
know  his  face  only  by  Sargent's  portrait  in  the  Union.  His 
place  in  the  Corporation  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
James  Byrne  of  New  York.  On  January  28, 1920,  died  Robert 
Matteson  Johnston,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  who,  with 
a  year's  intermission,  had  taught  here  since  1904.  His  in- 
terest had  been  more  and  more  engrossed  by  military  history, 
and  when  this  country  entered  the  war  he  succeeded,  in  spite 
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of  a  delicate  constitution,  in  obtaining  a  commission.  He 
was  attached  to  our  Headquarters'  Staff  in  France,  and  there 
so  overtaxed  his  strength,  that  after  his  return  his  health 
gave  way,  a  sacrifice  to  the  war.  On  the  same  day  Herbert 
Frank  Langley  died.  He  was  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry and  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  Dental  School  for 
fifteen  years.  Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  Bullard  Professor  of 
Neuropathology,  died  on  February  8,  1920.  Graduating 
from  Harvard  College  magna  cum  laude  in  1897  and  from  the 
Medical  School  in  1901,  he  was  made  a  full  professor  at  an 
unusually  early  age  in  1909.  His  range  of  intellectual  interest 
was  singularly  wide,  and  his  early  death  has  deprived  the 
University  of  a  striking  figure.  After  an  illness  of  many 
months  William  Henry  Schofield  died  on  June  24.  Professor 
of  Comparative  Literature,  he  had  by  his  writings,  and  by  his 
lectures  in  Europe,  achieved  an  international  reputation;  and 
he  established  and  maintained  the  Harvard  series  of  volumes 
in  his  chosen  field.  On  July  18  a  young  life  was  cut  off  at  the 
threshold  of  an  academic  career  by  the  death  of  Kenneth 
Harry  Parker,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

The  only  resignation  of  a  professor  has  been  that  of  Wal- 
lace Walter  Atwood,  who  gave  up  his  chair  of  Physiography 
to  become  President  of  Clark  University.  Some  changes  have 
occurred  in  administrative  positions.  Professor  Comfort 
Avery  Adams  was  called  to  give  almost  all  his  time  during 
the  year  to  the  National  Research  Council  and  he  resigned 
the  office  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  Hector  James  Hughes.  Charles  Chester 
Lane  resigned  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press  to  take  a  business  position;  and  the  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Harold  Murdock.  After  a  long 
and  arduous  service  John  Goddard  Hart  resigned  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  the  College,  and  this 
important  office  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Pennypacker  who  had  been  for  many  years  Head  Master  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Professor  Henry  Wyman  Holmes  is  the  Dean  of  the  new 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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Several  new  appointmenta  of  professors  have  been  made  — 
almost  all  of  them  to  fill  vacant  chairs  or  to  enlarge  the  staff 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  In  the  order  of 
their  dates  these  appointments  are  as  follows:  Richard 
Clarke  Cabot,  already  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
Medical  School,  to  be  Professor  of  Social  Ethics;  Allyn  Ab- 
bott Young,  Professor  of  Economics ;  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter, 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  with  leave  of  absence  during  the  year 
1920-21;  Wilbur  Cortez  Abbott,  Professor  of  History; 
Durward  Earle  Burchell,  Professor  of  Industrial  Manage- 
ment; and  Charles  Maefie  Campbell,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
William  McDougall,  whose  appointment  as  Professor  of 
Psychology  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  entered  upon 
his  work  at  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year. 

The  promotions  to  permanent  professorships  have  been 
more  numerous.  They  are:  Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  Pro- 
fessor of  Government;  Edmund  Ezra  Day,  Professor  of 
Economics;  Arthur  Becket  Lamb,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Morton  Carlisle  Campbell,  Professor  of  Law;  Alexander 
James  Inglis,  Professor  of  Education;  Oliver  Dimon  Kellogg, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Francis  WeldPeabody, 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine;  Carl  Newell  Jackson,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  John  Marks  Brewer, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education;  George  Ellsworth  John- 
son, Associate  Professor  of  Education ;  William  Guild  Howard, 
Associate  Professor  of  German;  Frederick  Albert  Saunders, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Louis  Allard,  Associate 
Professor  of  French;  George  Shannon  Forbes,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry;  Arthur  Edwin  Norton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering;  Alfred  Marston  Tozzer, 
Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Chandler  Rathfon 
Post,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  of  Fine  Arts;  Archi- 
bald Thompson  Davison,  Associate  Professor  of  Music; 
Irving  Widmer  Bailey,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry.  The 
large  number  of  associate  professors  is  due  in  part  to  the  new 
policy  adopted  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  salaries. 
Instead  of  the  former  practice  of  appointing  an  assistant 
professor  for  two  terms  of  five  years  each,  and  then  to  a  full 
or  occasionally  to  an  associate  professorship,  it  is  proposed 
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that  normally  the  two  terms  of  an  assistant  professor  shall  be 
for  three  years  each,  and  that  the  next  promotion  shall  be  as 
associate  professor,  a  further  advance  being  made  at  any 
later  time  when  it  shall  be  deemed  proper. 

The  exchange  of  a  professor  with  France  has  been  con- 
tinued by  sending  Dean  Henry  Aaron  Yeomans  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  receiving  in  return  Lucien  Levy-Bruhl, 
the  eminent  Professor  of  Modern  Philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  —  both  of  them  in  the  first  half-year.  Pomona  has 
been  added  to  the  Western  Colleges  to  which  we  send  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Faculty,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  request  of  those 
colleges  for  a  longer  period  of  residence  on  the  part  of  our 
professors,  the  colleges  have  been  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  of  these,  comprising  the  colleges  of  Beloit,  Carleton,  and 
Knox,  was  visited  by  Professor  Byron  Satteriee  Hurlbut;  the 
other,  composed  of  Grinnell,  Colorado,  and  Pomona,  was 
assigned  to  Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore.  The  absence 
of  so  many  members  of  the  Faculty  during  the  year  is  no 
small  deprivation,  but  if  the  exchange  can  be  maintained  it  is 
well  worth  doing.  The  only  visiting  professor  we  received 
from  these  colleges  was  George  Carpenter  Clancy,  Root  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Beloit,  who  was  appointed  Visiting 
Lecturer  on  English  here. 

Apart  from  the  Endowment  Fund  the  generous  total  of 
gifts  during  the  year  was  $2,875,543.54,*  the  single  gifts  of 
$25,000  or  more  being  as  follows: 

Hervey  E.  Wetzel,  Estate  of: 

to  purchase  works  of  art  for  the  Fogg  Museum  .  $100,000.00 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  Estate  of: 

f  10,000  for  enlarging  his  dramatic  collection;  the 

rest  unrestricted  36,510.36 

Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  Estate  of: 

part  of  his  legacy  for  the  Medical  School 2,000,000.00 

James  Jackson  Putnam  Professorship  of  Diseases  of 

the  Nervous  System 41,350.20 

Charles  Hamilton  Wilder,  Estate  of: 

to  establish  a  chair  in  the  Medical  School 38,000.00 

*  This  does  not  include  the  payment  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of 
Gordon  McKay  from  the  income  of  the  fund  in  their  hands,  or  the  sums  re- 
ceived for  pensions  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 
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Oaaaof  1895: 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund $100,000.00 

Charles  Church  Drew,  Estate  of: 

Residuary  bequest  to  Harvard  University 82,000.00 

Richard  Black  Sewau,  Estate  of: 

Residuary  bequest  26,709.45 

United  States: 

Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 27,200.00 

The  task  of  the  University  for  the  immediate  future 
should  be  the  perfecting  of  its  existing  departments  rather 
than  branching  out  into  new  fields  of  work.  The  temptation 
to  undertake  a  fresh  enterprise  is  very  strong  with  educa- 
tional institutions;  but  if  successful  it  always  involves  more 
expense  than  was  at  Erst  contemplated,  and  its  utility  should 
therefore  be  very  carefully  scrutinized  before  it  is  under- 
taken. For  some  time  to  come  all  the  possible  resources  of  the 
University  will  be  required  to  keep  its  existing  departments 
at  the  highest  level.  They  cover  now  all  the  most  important 
and  enduring  fields  of  higher  education,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  short  of  the  equipment  needed.  Even  a  number  of 
buildings  are  required.  The  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion needs  a  building  of  its  own.  It  is  now  lodged  in  a  number 
of  different  places,  inconveniently  to  itself  and  the  neighbors 
that  it  crowds.  Although  not  bo  immediate,  the  need  of  the 
new  School  of  Education  for  a  building  will  become  pressing 
before  long.  We  need  at  once  a  large  biological  laboratory 
—  both  because  the  existing  laboratories  are  exceedingly 
cramped,  and  because  the  risk  of  fire  that  they  inevitably 
bring  renders  it  essential  to  remove  them  from  the  Museum 
with  its  priceless  collections.  More  dormitories  also  are  badly 
needed,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  housing  our  stu- 
dents as  our  rival  institutions  are  doing  in  such  attractive 
and  efficient  ways.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  or  more 
enduring  monument,  nothing  more  impressive  as  a  memorial 
among  young  men,  than  a  hall  for  students'  residence.  Of 
the  needs  of  a  university  there  is,  indeed,  no  end. 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  President. 

16,1920. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  a  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year, 
1919-20. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  ninety-nine  Pro- 
fessors, ten  Associate  Professors,  forty  Assistant  Professors,  four 
Lecturers,  thirteen  Instructors,  the  Regent,  and  the  Recorder,  who 
is  also  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  —  in  all,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  members. 

The  visiting  teachers  from  other  Universities  and  Colleges  were 
Professor  Lucien  Levy  Bruhl,  Exchange  Professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris;  Mr.  J.  A.  K.  Thomson,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  Professor  E.  B.  Van  Vleck  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Professor  A.  F.  Hershey  of  the  University  of  Indiana; 
Professor  O.  D.  Kellogg  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  Professor  O. 
C.  Hormell  of  Bowdoin  College;  Assistant  Professor  G.  C.  Scoggin 
of  the  University  of  Missouri;  and  Professor  G.  C.  Clancy  of  Beloit 
College. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  discussed  at  some  length  the  man- 
agement of  examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and 
voted: 

That  the  Committee  on  Admission  be  requested  to  consider  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  secure  early  information  concerning  the  per- 
centage of  failure  in  the  various  subjects  and  to  bring  about  a  better 
administration  of  the  admission  examinations. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion should  not  be  bound  by  any  mechanical  rule  in  admitting  candi- 
dates and  that  this  motion  be  referred  to  that  committee  for  report 
to  the  Faculty. 

The  last  school  years  of  candidates  for  admission  in  1919  had 
been  impaired  by  shortage  of  coal  in  schoolhouses,  by  epidemic  in- 
fluenza and  by  the  war,  which  scattered  the  teachers  and,  until  the 
armistice,  wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  boys.  Together,  these 
causes  produced  a  mental  condition  which  made  preparation  for 
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academic  tests  exceptionally  hard,  as  the  percentages  of  failure 
showed.  At  such  a  time  the  arithmetic  of  averages  and  percentages, 
always  likely  in  school  matters  to  tell  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  is 
more  than  ever  likely  to  turn  down  the  high-spirited  nervous  boy 
whom  steadying  maturity  may  develop  into  an  invaluable  student 
and  man. 

Students  had  barely  returned  from  the  war  when  they  were  in 
demand,  as  volunteer  policemen  or  as  members  of  the  State  Guard, 
to  protect  Boston  during  the  policemen's  strike.  This  service  put 
some  students  bo  far  back  in  their  college  work  that  the  Faculty, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  excused  them  from  the  Novem- 
ber hour  examinations. 

Since  the  Christmas  Recess  (December  23  to  January  2,  inclu- 
sive) would  naturally  have  begun  on  Tuesday  and  ended  on  Friday, 
the  Faculty,  though  in  general  strongly  opposed  to  extending 
recesses,  voted  to  add  a  day  at  each  end,  thus  giving  the  students 
two  clean  weeks. 

In  January  the  Faculty,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Hood,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by  Students,  voted: 

That  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by 
students  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  instructors  in  reporting 
deficient  students  be  printed  and  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  instructors  under  this  Faculty. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Faculty  appreciates  even  now  the 
hard  and  at  times  ungrateful  task  of  this  Committee  and  the  devo- 
tion with  which  the  Secretary  performs  his  part  of  it. 

Determined  that  students  who  had  served  their  country  and  who 
were  not  afraid  of  work  should  have  every  reasonable  opportunity 
of  making  up  academic  deficiencies  without  loss  of  time,  the 
Faculty  voted  in  January,  on  the  recommendation  of  Acting  Dean 
C.  N.  Greenough: 

That  men  who  have  the  privileges  of  the  Dean's  List  and  men 
who,  because  of  their  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Volunteer 
Police  or  the  State  Guard,  deserve  special  consideration,  may,  in 
the  Summer  School  of  1920,  be  allowed  to  oount  toward  the  degree 
of  A.B.  or  S.B.  two  summer  courses,  but  that  no  undergraduate 
shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  credit  for  more  than  one  full  course. 
Undergraduates  not  included  in  the  above  category  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  obtain  credit  for  more  than  one  naif-course. 
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Ordinarily  a  course  in  the  Summer  School  lasts  for  six  weeks.  In 
theory  a  single  course  studied  intensively  for  six  weeks  covers  as 
much  ground  as  a  half-course  with  two  or  three  meetings  a  week  for 
a  half-year.  In  theory  it  occupies  as  much  of  a  student's  time  as  he 
may  reasonably  be  asked  to  spend  in  study.  In  reality  a  vigorous 
student  can  carry  two  summer  courses  successfully.  The  "privi- 
leges of  the  Dean's  List "  are  given  to  the  better  students  only. 

In  the  spring  the  Faculty  passed  a  series  of  votes  in  regard  to 
modem  languages.  On  March  16,  it  voted: 

That  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  any 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.,  whose  native  tongue  is  an 
approved  foreign  language,  may  offer  that  language  in  lieu  of 
French  or  German  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirement  of  a 
reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

On  May  11,  it  voted: 

That  the  requirement  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  a  modem 
language  shall  be  met: 

1.  By  translating  satisfactorily  passages  of  French  or  German  of  the 
same  difficulty  as  those  set  in  the  final  examination  in  French  A  or 
German  A;  or, 

2.  By  passing,  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C,  either  French  A  or  Ger- 
man A  or  the  elementary  admission  examination  in  French  or  Ger- 
man; or, 

3.  By  passing  either  the  advanced  admission  examination  in  French 
or  German  or  a  College  course  in  the  French  or  German  language 
of  higher  grade  than  French  A  or  German  A. 

For  students  who  choose  method  (1)  a  written  test  will  be  pro- 
vided at  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  each  year. 

On  March  30,  it  voted: 

That  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  8.B.  there  be  required  a  reading 
knowledge  either  of  French  or  of  German,  and  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  other  of  these  two  languages,  to  be  tested  by  an 
examination  which  the  student  must  pass  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year. 

On  the  President's  announcement  of  a  large  increase  in  salaries, 
the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard  University 
communicate  to  the  Committee  on  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  to 
the  alumni  and  others  associated  with  them,  its  appreciation  of  the 
self-sacrificing  labor  which  has  enabled  the  President  and  Fellows 
to  make  substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff. 
The  Faculty  believes  that  this  action  will  contribute  largely  and 
permanently  to  the  strengthening  of  the  University,  and  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  dignity  of  learning. 
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In  1919-20  the  University  had,  for  the  most  part,  recovered  its 
intellectual  equilibrium,  and  was  as  much  like  itself  before  the  war 
as  the  cost  of  living,  the  march  of  progress,  and  the  flight  of  time 
would  permit.  The  students  resumed  their  old  activities  of  mind 
and  body,  with  the  excellent  new  activity  of  "equitation,"  for 
some  of  them,  as  part  of  their  work  in  Military  Science.  like  the 
state  of  the  University,  the  problems  of  this  Faculty  had  become 
normal  again. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sis,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  report  on  Harvard 
College  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  College  at  the  time  the  lists  were 
compiled  for  the  Catalogue  of  1919-20  was  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred thirty-four,  divided  as  follows:  — 

Seniors 276 

Juniors    570 

Sophomores 877 

Freshmen 537 

Total  number  of  undergraduates 2,060 

Out-of-Course  Students 202 

Unclassified  Students 272 

Total  2,534 

Compared  with  the  figures  at  the  corresponding  time  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  these  show  a  gain  of  three  hundred  fifty-one:  — 

Seniors 70 

Juniors    119 


Freshmen 

Out-of-Course  Students . 
Unclassified  Students 

Totals 


During  the  year  the  following  students  died:  — 

James  William  Clark,  Jr.,  uC June       16,  1920 

Joseph  Lamont  Gavit,  '21    January  22,  1920 

Allen  Manvel  Wrenn,  '22  June        13,  1920 

Two  hundred  ninety-six  candidates  (eleven  in  February  and  two 
hundred  eighty-five  in  June)  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Of  these,  two  hundred  twenty-six  were  regularly  registered  as 
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Seniors;  the  registration  of  the  others  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:  — 

Absent  all  the  year   7 

Absent  during  the  first  half-year , .      1 

Registered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences        5 

Registered  in  the  Law  School  4 

Registered  in  the  Business  School 8 

Registered  in  the  Medical  School  3 

Registered  in  the  Engineering  School 1 

Registered  in  the  Junior  Class 15 

44 
To  be  designated  "as  of  1921"  in  the 
Quinquennial  Catalogue  26 

70 

Forty-one  candidates  (one  in  February  and  forty  in  June)  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Their  registration  is 
indicated  in  the  next  table:  — 

In  the  Senior  Class   32 

Absent  all  the  year  1 

Registered  in  the  Law  School   1 

Registered  in  the  Business  School 1 

Registered  in  the  Medical  School  1 

Registered  in  the  Junior  Class _1 

37 
To  be  designated  "as  of  1921"  in  the 
Quinquennial  Catalogue  _4 

41 

Compared  with  the  table  of  last  year,  these  last  two  tables  show 
an  increase  of  sixty-four  in  the  number  of  candidates  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  an  increase  of  eight  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Two  hundred  thirty-seven  candidates  (eighty-nine  in  February 
and  one  hundred  forty-eight  in  June)  received  the  degree  of  A.B .  for 
honorable  service  in  the  war.  Their  distribution  by  classes  is 
shown  in  the  following  table:  — 

Class  of  1915 1 

Class  of  1916 7 

Class  of  1917 7 

Class  of  1918 38 

Class  of  1919 77 

Class  of  1920 85 

Class  of  1921 13 
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Included  in  these  figures  are  twenty-two  degrees  which  were 
awarded  to  men  who  died  in  the  service.  Of  these  men,  five  were 
members  of  the  Class  of  1916;  two  were  members  of  the  Class  of 
1917;  one  was  in  the  Class  of  1918;  one  was  in  the  Class  of  1919;  and 
thirteen  were  members  of  the  Class  of  1920. 

Sixty-six  candidates  (thirty-one  in  February  and  thirty-five  in 
June)  received  the  degree  of  SJJ.  for  honorable  service  in  the  war. 
Their  distribution  by  classes  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

Clan  of  1617 1 

Class  of  1918 17 

Class  of  1919 30 

Class  of  1920 28 

Claw  of  1921 2 

66 

Included  in  these  figures  are  five  degrees  which  were  awarded  to 
men  who  died  in  the  service.  Of  these  men,  one  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1917;  one  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1919;  and  three 
were  members  of  the  Class  of  1920. 

The  Freshman  Class  of  1920-21  shows  an  increase  of  eighty-six. 
The  number  of  men  in  the  Class  who  entered  College  in  1920-21  is 
Beventy-four  more  than  the  corresponding  number  in  1919-20. 

Thirty-seven  students  (or  1.8%  of  the  undergraduates)  won  a 
place  in  the  First  Group  of  Scholars.  Of  these,  nineteen  hold 
honorary  scholarships;  eighteen,  stipendiary.  Last  year  fifty-one 
students  (or  2.7  %  of  the  undergraduates  for  that  year)  won  a 
place  in  the  First  Group.  Of  these,  eighteen  received  honorary 
scholarships;  thirty-three,  scholarships  with  stipend. 

Ninety-nine  students  (or  4.8%  of  the  undergraduates)  won  a 
place  in  the  Second  Group  of  Scholars.  Of  these,  fifty-two  held 
honorary  scholarships;  forty-seven,  stipendiary.  Last  year  one 
hundred  twenty  students  (or  6.4  %  of  the  undergraduates)  won  a 
place  in  the  Second  Group.  Of  these,  forty-eight  received  honorary 
scholarships;  seventy-two,  scholarships  with  stipend. 

The  figures  given  above  seem  to  indicate  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
scholarship.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  which  we  hope  is 
but  temporary,  the  Dean's  office  is  unable  to  interpret.  It  seems 
worth  while,  however,  to  note  that  the  falling  off  is  confined  to  the 
stipendiary  scholarships. 

In  the  First  Group  are  eleven  Seniors,  eleven  Juniors,  twelve 
Sophomores,  and  three  candidates  for  the  degree  out-of-course;  in 
the  Second  Group,  thirty-five  SeniorB,  thirty-two  Juniors,  twenty- 
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three  Sophomores,  and  nine  candidates  for  the  degree  out-of- 
course;  giving  as  totals  forty-six  Seniors,  forty-three  Juniors, 
thirty-five  Sophomores,  and  twelve  candidates  for  the  degree 
out-of-course. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  1919-20 
were  Professors  Wilson,  Ward,  Baxter,  Chase,  Lee,  Burbank,  and 
Acting  Dean  Greenough.  The  Assistant  Deans  were  Kenneth  Bal- 
lard Murdock  and  Edward  Bandolph  Gay. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Board  closed  the  probation  of 
twenty-three  students;  five  students  who,  at  some  previous  time, 
after  having  had  their  connection  with  the  College  severed,  had 
been  readmitted  on  condition  that  if  their  records  became  unsatis- 
factory they  should  withdraw  upon  request,  failed  to  maintain 
satisfactory  recordB  and  were  requested  to  withdraw;  fourteen 
students  were  required  to  withdraw;  the  trial  of  two  students  was 
closed.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  connection  of  one  hundred 
two  students  was  severed  because  of  their  low  records.  For  an 
offense  involving  moral  turpitude  four  students  were  dismissed. 

Those  problems  of  the  Dean's  office  which  were  created  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  war  and  which  were  outlined  in  my  last  report 
have  continued  to  exist,  but  in  a  steadily  decreasing  number  of 
cases. 

The  President's  call  for  volunteers  to  asBiBt  the  authorities  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  dealing  with  the  emergency  caused  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  by  the  strike  of  the  Boston  police  resulted  in  the  enlist- 
ment of  many  undergraduates  in  this  form  of  service.  As  a  result, 
the  Dean's  office  had  to  meet  the  problem  of  minimizing,  bo  far  as 
was  possible,  the  injury  done  to  the  college  work  of  these  men  by 
their  service  in  the  militia  and  in  the  volunteer  police  force.  Special 
make-up  examinations  were  held  for  those  men  who  missed  the 
regular  final  examinations  in  the  Summer  School,  and  to  the  few 
volunteers  who  were  kept  in  service  until  rather  late  in  the  college 
year  special  leniency  was  shown  when  their  November  and  mid- 
year records  were  considered  by  the  Administrative  Board.  These 
cases  seemed  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  men  who  had  been  in  service 
during  the  war,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Administrative  Board 
attempted  to  treat  them  similarly.  Of  course,  in  many  instances 
college  work  suffered  by  service  during  the  strike ;  but  wherever  the 
relaxation  of  a  strict  rule  Beemed  justifiable  and  likely  to  prove 
helpful,  the  Board  was  prompt  to  make  such  a  relaxation.  So  far  as 
the  whole  matter  can  now  be  judged,  it  seems  that  the  President's 
assurance  that,  upon  their  return,  the  College  would  make  every 
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effort  to  see  that  these  men  suffered  in  no  way  by  their  devotion  to 
public  service  was  carried  out. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  Dean's  office  is  that  of 
mating  sure  that  undergraduates  read  and  understand  the  Regula- 
tions. The  incoming  Freshman  finds  it  easy  to  overlook  that  in- 
conspicuous leaflet  in  the  mass  of  catalogues,  cards,  and  pamphlets 
thrust  upon  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  and  to  depend 
for  his  information  upon  upper  classmen.  As  a  step  toward  remedy- 
ing this  difficulty,  the  annual  revision  of  the  Regulations  was  this 
year  made  unusually  thorough,  with  special  attention  to  clarifying 
the  meaning  by  changes  in  phrasing  and  in  the  order  of  the  rules 
and,  in  certain  cases,  by  expressing  more  definitely  what  had  pre- 
viously been  the  usual  interpretation.  As  a  result,  it  is  hoped, 
students  will  less  frequently  be  misinformed  by  upper  classmen  and 
College  officers;  if  they  are  misinformed,  that  fact  will  be  a  weaker 
excuse  than  it  used  to  be;  and,  in  general,  more  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  making  the  student  responsible  for  knowing 
and  doing  his  duty. 

Even  more  than  was  the  case  last  year,  if  possible,  the  Student 
Council  —  and  especially  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the 
Student  Council  —  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Dean's  office  for 
hearty  and  indispensable  cooperation  in  various  matters.  In 
particular,  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the  Student  Council 
made  with  care  and  after  considerable  inquiry  among  under- 
graduates a  report  on  possible  methods  for  increasing  the  prestige  of 
the  scholarly  undergraduate  and  for  inciting  the  mediocre  student  to 
more  vigorous  effort.  The  suggestions  in  the  report  are  being  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Dean's  office  in  conference  with  this  year's 
Committee  of  the  Student  Council.  Although  the  difficulties  to  be 
disposed  of  before  the  principal  suggestions  of  last  year's  Com- 
mittee can  be  realized  are  by  no  means  slight,  it  is  hoped  that  at 
least  something  can  be  accomplished  fairly  soon.  In  any  event,  the 
genuineness  of  the  effort  which  this  Committee  has  made,  not  to 
get  something  more  for  the  undergraduate,  but  to  help  the  Dean's 
office  in  solving  some  of  its  most  difficult  problems,  should  not  pass 
without  grateful  recognition. 

C.  N.  GREENOUGH,  Acting  Dean. 
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To  THE  PBBBIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY:  — 

Sm,  —  In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  for  the  academic 
year  1919-20. 

Besides  the  chairman  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  as 
follows: 

Representing  the  Faculty: 

Professor  Chester  Noyee  Greenough,  '98,  acting  Dean  of  Harvard 

College. 
Dr.  Roger  Irving  Lee,  '02,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
Representing  the  Alumni: 
Henry  Pennypacker,  '88. 
Benjamin  Loring  Young,  '07. 
Laurence  Curtis,  2d,  '16. 
Representing  the  Undergraduates: 

William  James  Murray,  Captain  of  the  football  team. 
Robert  Wales  Emmons,  3d,  Captain  of  the  baseball  team. 
Norman  Stewart  Walker,  Captain  of  the  hockey  team. 
After  the  graduation  of  Mr.  Murray  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  his 

place  was  filled  by 
Wendell  Davis,  Captain  of  the  crew. 

The  prescription  of  physical  exercise  for  Freshmen  brought  to  the 
Committee  new  responsibilities;  for,  though  the  supervision  of  pre- 
scribed athletics  is  entrusted  to  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  his 
assistants,  the  College  looks  to  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association  for 
the  equipment  of  the  Freshmen  and  for  the  care  of  the  athletic 
grounds  and  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hemenway 
gymnasium.  The  Committee,  through  the  Graduate  Treasurer, 
provides  facilities  for  the  prescribed  athletics  of  the  Freshman 
Class,  for  the  practice  and  the  games  of  thirty-seven  teams  engaged 
in  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  for  the  voluntary  athletics  of  the 
University  generally,  or  at  least  of  those  members  who  live  in 
Cambridge.  It  gives  facilities  to  some  two  thousand  persons  of 
whom  not  more  than  a  quarter  can  be  members  of  teams;  it  pro- 
vides costly  boats  and  oars,  all  manner  of  athletic  material,  and  no 
little  additional  instruction;  it  keeps  the  Stadium  in  repair.  For 
these  many  purposes  the  only  considerable  source  of  income  ia  the 
sale  of  tickets  for  football  games;  and  however  much  we  may  wish 
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for  a  time  when  none  but  members  of  the  University  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  games  on  University  grounds,  and  no  charge  shall  be 
made  for  their  admission,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  income  from 
football  were  not  exceedingly  large,  not  merely  the  teams  but  the 
students  generally  and  the  treasury  of  the  University  would  suffer. 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  enormous  popularity  and  the  un- 
pleasant publicity  of  college  athletics  have  led  to  excessive  expendi- 
ture in  preparing  teams  for  intercollegiate  contests,  and  that  it 
might  be  well  for  competing  colleges  to  limit  by  agreement  ex- 
penditure for  this  purpose;  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the  gate 
receipts  from  football  are  not  used  for  "gladiators"  only,  but  may 
help  to  equip  some  of  those  very  persons  who  are  offended  by  the 
size  of  the  crowd  at  the  gate  and  the  amount  of  money  handled  in 
the  office  of  the  Athletic  Association.  An  eight  oar  shell  costs  eight 
hundred  dollars;  an  oar  for  use  in  such  a  shell  now  costs  twenty 
dollars ;  the  estimated  cost  of  painting  the  iron  work  in  the  Stadium 
this  year  is  five  thousand  dollars.  The  Stadium  itself,  accepted  by 
the  University  and  in  part  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1879,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association  which  paid  some  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  money  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College;  but  the 
Association  paid  principal  and  interest,  requiring  many  football 
seasons  before  it  could  wipe  out  the  debt.  In  other  words,  the 
Athletic  Association  has  paid  for  much  property  belonging  to  the 
University  and  takes  care  of  much  more.  The  large  expenditure 
for  football  is  good  business ;  the  unpleasant  thought  is  in  its  being 
business  at  all ;  yet  business  it  must  be  until  the  University  receives 
a  vast  endowment  for  athletics  or  resorts  to  the  offensive  and 
precarious  method  of  annual  subscription. 

The  University  teams  had  a  good  measure  of  success  in  intercol- 
legiate contests.  The  football  team,  after  its  season  was  over, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  play  at  Pasadena  on  New  Year's  Day 
with  the  team  from  the  University  of  Oregon,  and,  under  serious 
disadvantages,  won  in  a  hard-fought  contest.  The  game  was  in  no 
sense  a  game  for  a  so-called  championship.  It  was  an  exhibition 
game  only.  Championships  in  college  football  are  impossible,  since 
means  of  comparison  are  totally  inadequate.  Far  from  claiming  the 
"championship  of  the  world,"  a  team  that  barely  tied  Princeton 
would  be  impudent  in  claiming  even  the  championship  of  the  East 
—  if  such  a  thing  existed.  Oregon  had  a  good  team  in  the  West; 
Harvard  a  good  team  in  the  East.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  two 
teams  so  far  apart  would  compare.  Reporters  did  the  rest. 
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The  advisability  of  sending  the  team  to  Pasadena  is  another  mat- 
ter, about  which  there  was  both  reasonable  and  unreasonable  dis- 
pute .  To  some  persons  the  mere  thought  of  sending  students  across 
the  continent  to  play  football  is  disgusting;  to  others  it  means  a 
desirable  meeting  of  eastern  and  western  youth  in  friendly  and 
wholesome  rivalry,  which  diminishes  the  provinciality  of  both. 
The  game  between  an  eastern  and  a  western  college  at  Pasadena, 
under  the  management  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses,  was  not  a  new 
undertaking;  it  was  new  to  Harvard.  The  Committee  were  in- 
fluenced not  merely  by  the  cordiality  of  the  invitation  from  persons 
interested  in  the  Tournament  of  Roses,  but  by  the  earnest  wishes  of 
Harvard  Alumni  in  California  and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  Alumni 
in  the  West  sometimes  complain  that  their  Alma  Mater,  though 
always  ready  to  ask  their  help,  pays  little  attention  to  their  wishes; 
and  this  wish  was  made  known  at  a  time  when  she  was  asking  their 
help  more  earnestly  than  ever  before .  Inconceivable  though  it  be  to 
some  men,  there  are  staid,  middle-aged,  and  even  distinguished 
graduates  of  Harvard  College  in  the  West  to  whom  the  sight  of  a 
crimson  jersey  in  Illinois  or  California  is  not  unlike  the  sight  of 
their  country's  flag  in  a  distant  land;  and,  though  anti-athletic 
people  may  regard  them  as  fools,  Buch  feeling  as  theirs  has  a  value 
that  baffles  words. 

The  Committee  were  influenced  also  by  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  Harvard  is  not  altogether  self-sufficient  and  provincial,  and 
that  Harvard  students  are  not  such  affected  weaklings  as  many 
persons  in  the  West  have  been  taught  to  think  them,  but  simple  and 
courageous  youth.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  Committee  were  influ- 
enced by  the  thought  that,  with  a  sacrifice  of  only  two  days  of  col- 
lege work,  the  young  men  might  have  an  invaluable  experience 
which  they  would  never  forget,  and  for  which  they  would  never 
find  an  opportunity  again.  Whether  the  advantage  of  such  trips 
outweighs  the  disadvantage  is  a  legitimate  question.  Many  of  us 
who  believe  that  it  does,  believe  also  that  no  one  college  should 
permit  such  trips  except  at  long  intervals. 

The  Harvard  team  in  Pasadena  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  many 
friends,  and  left  a  favorable  impression  with  its  hosts.  To  Walter 
Raymond,  '73,  and  to  bis  wife,  it  owes  much  of  its  comfort  and 
happiness  at  Pasadena;  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  them.  ' 

L.  B.  R.  BRIOOS,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  the  School  for  the  academic 
year  1919-20. 

The  following  tables  present  in  summary  form  information 
concerning  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  students,  recom- 
mendations for  degrees,  and  the  assignment  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships. 

Table  I  shows  that  the  number  of  students  registered  in  the 
School  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Of  this  number  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  were  resident,  and  twenty-two  non-resident,  all 
of  whom  were  travelling  fellows.  Of  the  resident  students  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  were  in  attendance  during  the  whole  year,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  were  doing  full  work.  Of  the 
remaining  ninety-three  resident  students,  forty  entered  the  School 
after  November  1,  and  fifty-four  (including  one  of  the  preceding) 
withdrew  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  enrolment  is  only  eighty-eight  less  than  the  tpflXJmum  en- 
rolment in  the  history  of  the  School,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  in 
1915-16,  so  that  it  indicates  a  rapid  and  substantial  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  the  war.  That  the  enrolment  for  1919-20  is  not 
notably  affected  by  the  accumulation  of  students  whose  studies 
have  been  delayed  by  the  war,  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  sub- 
stantially similar  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1920-21.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact,  for  it  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
the  temptations  of  other  occupations,  the  career  of  the  scholar  and 
teacher  still  makes  its  appeal  to  a  large  body  of  American  young 
men. 
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Table  I.  —  Numbeb  and  Classification  of  Students 

1017-18     IS  18- 19     1819-20 
I.    RraUsnt  StudeoU  doing  lull  work  in  the  School  lot  the 

whole  academic  year 143  86  291 

Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  Dot  working  for 
the  whole  year  u  Resident  Students 171  Ssv  251 

— aia  — aso    — ms 

Tr»»elling  Fellow. 10              8  21 

II.    Students  whose  studies  lay  chiefly  in 

Semitic  launong—  and  Hiitory   3                 17 

Ancient  languages  [Claaiiefl  and  Iodifl  Philology) . ,,.11                0  14 

Modem  Languages  (Including  Comparative  Literature)  74  60  140 

History.  Oorernroeot.  ud  Economic* 67  OS  142 

Philosophy... 32  28  40 

Education 36  23  45 

Hoe  Art*. 1                7  G 


Chemiatfy 

Anthropology . ,    ..... 

Medical  Science* 

I'nelMnfjed  Students  . 
Military  Selena*  .  . 
BA.TC.  (ant  term).. 
•■<•■:.   L'tut    ;  .i  term) 
Marine  Unit  (oral  Mtm 


III.    Fust-year  Stm 

Third -year  SM 
Fourth- year  Si 


identa  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.,  8.B.,  or 
idenu  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  8.M..  Ph.D., 


In  Table  II  similar  facts  concerning  residence  and  amount  of 
work  are  set  forth  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Table  III  and  IV 
show  the  percentage  of  students  in  their  first  and  following  years 
and  the  percentage  of  graduates  of  Harvard  College. 
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Table  III.  —  Percentage  or  Students  in  thkir  first 

AND   FOLLOWINQ   TEARS:    1907-20 
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Table  IV.  —  Percentage  or  Graduates  or  Harvard 
College:  1915-16— 1916-20 
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Table  VI.  —  Holders  or  Deques  from  Habvabd  and 

TWENTT-rOtJE  OTHEB  COLLEQBS  AND  UNirEBSITTEB: 

1004-05—1919-20 
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Table  VII.  —  Birthplaces  or  Graduate  Students: 
1917-20 

1917-18  1018  19  1B10-20 

Bt.idrata  boni  in  the  Now  Eu«Und  St*t« 99  138             170 

B  t  udsa  t»  born  in  other  Northern  Stttea  Mat  of  the  MtMtMtpm 

Rivo 89  06             171 

niiiiiiiiiiiniii  iii  fiimiiinii  niiiiB  nui  i if  iii ii  Tiiinifiiiiii  mm       sa  is  31 

Student*  bom  in  States  wert  of  the  Miadatippl  Rrwr 36  87  00 

Students  bom  in  tha  Dominion  of  Canada 7  9  34 

Stodmt*  bom  In  otlwr  f  omicn  aountriea 08  01  99 

Total  number  of  atudonta 831  868  604 

ta  bom  In  Now  BncUnd 81  39  SO 

tabomtaNwbi 

Tables  VIII  and  IX  set  forth  the  number  of  candidates  recom- 
mended for  higher  degrees  and  their  distribution  throughout  the 
various  Divisions  and  Departments. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the 
forty-nine  men  named  below:  — 

Edward  Frederick  Adolph,  a.b.  1916. 

Subset,  Biology  Special  Field,  General  Physiology.  Thetie,  "  A  Quantitative  Study  of  the 
Interrelation  of  Oxygen  and  Carbon  Dioxide  with  Hemoglobin  in  Blood."  Frederick 
Sheldon  Fellow,  in  Parte. 

Album  Morton  Bierbtadt,  a.b.  1612,  a.m.  1914. 

Suijscf ,  Philology.    Special  Field.  English  Philology.    TJUns,  "  Thomas  Campbell."   In- 
structor in  English.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
NlLES  Cabpbmteb,  a.B.  (Northwestern  Unit).)  1914,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1915. 

Su*j«*,  Eoonomics.  Special  Field,  Social  Ethics.  rAtrw,  "Guild  Socialism."  Instructor iu 
Soninl  Ethics,  and  Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economies, 
Earvmrd  University. 

McEzbn  Cattell,  b.b.  (Columbia  Univ.)  1914,  a.m.  (Harvard  Unie.)  1917. 

Subject,  Medical  Sciences.  Special  Field.  Physiology.  Thetie.  "Soma  Eflecta  of  Ether  aud 
Morphine  on  the  Blood  and  Circulation  in  Shock."  Pint-year  Student,  and  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Pharmacology.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Habold  Russell  Chidhey,  a.b.  (Lafayette  CoU.)  1909,  Or.,  Union  Theol. 
Seminary,  1912,  a.m.  (Columbia  Univ.)  1914,  a.m.  (Harvard  Unit?.) 
1915. 

Subject,  Philosophy.  Special  Field,  Philosophy  of  Religion.  ThttU,  "  The  Metaphysical 
Bases  ot  Religion  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy."  Assistant  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. Union  College,  N.  Y. 

Chvnotao  Tahut  Chu,  a.b.  1917. 

Subject,  Economise    Special  Field,  Public  Finance.    TAssis,  "  The  Taxation  of  Salt"  Care 
Nan  Yang  Tobacco  Company,  Filth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hebbbht  Grsjenlkaf  Coab,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  CoU.)  1910,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1913. 

Subset,  Biology.  Special  Field,  Zoology.  Thai;  "  The  Shell  of  Balanua  eburnus:  A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Study  of  the  Operoulate  Cirripedia."   Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 

Dartmouth  College. 

Chables  Abtbtjb  Cobtjbn,  a.b.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.)  1911,  A.m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1912. 

Subject,  Philosophy.    Special  Field,  Psychology.    Thetie,  "The  Heredity  of  Wildneee  and 
Sarsgeness  in  Mice."  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Boston  University. 
ZuNAB  Clark  Dickinson,  a.b.  ( Univ.  of  Nebraska)  1914. 

Subject,  Economise.  Special  Field,  Psychology  and  Economics.  Thesis,  "Economic  Mo- 
tives: A  Study  of  the  Psychological  Theory  of  Action  with  Reference  to  Eoononik 
Theory."    Assistant  Professor  of  Economies,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Edward  Albest  Doisr,  a.b.  (Unit),  of  Illinois)  1914. 

Subject,  Medical  Sciences.  Special  Field,  Biochemistry.  Thetie,  "The  Determination  of 
Sodium,  Potassium,  and  Chlorine  in  Small  Samples  of  Tissue."  Associate  in  Biological 
Chemistry,  Washington  University  Medical  School. 

John  William  Draper,  a.b.  (New  York  Univ.)  1914,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1915,  A.U. 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1918. 
Subject,  Philology.    Special  Field,  English  Philology.    Thetie,  "The  Life  and  Works  of 
William  Mason."   Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Htman  Joseph  Ettlingbr,  a.b.  (Washington  Univ.)  1910,  a.m.  (Harvard  Unie.) 
1911. 

Subject,  Mathematics.  Special  Field,  Analysis.  Theeii,  I.  "  Existenoe  Theoxeme  for  the 
General  Real  Self- Adjoint  Linear  System  of  the  Second  Order."  II.  "  Oeefflation 
Theorems  for  the  Real  Self-Adjoint  Linear  System  of  the  Second  Order."  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Purs  Mathematics.  University  of  Texas. 
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Fbank  Dtjnstone  Graham,  a.b.  (DaOitwaie  Unie.)  1913,  ll.b.  (ibid.)  1915. 

Subject,  Economics.  Special  Fi'.ld,  International  Trade.  r»esk,  "  The  International  Trade 
of  the  United  Stateg  la  the  Greenback  Period."  Assistant  Professor  of  Economic*. 
Dartmouth  College. 

Edward  Smith  Handy,  3d,  a.b.  1916,  a.m.  1916. 

Subject,  Anthropology.  SpocioJ  Field,  Polynesian  Ethnology.  rAssia.  "Polynesian  ReB- 
■Idb."   Ethnologist, 'Diinmiek  Scientific  Eipedition,  Marqueeea  lalanda. 

Almet  Joitn  HsrnNOKS,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Letand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.)   1910,  a.m. 
(ibid.)  1917. 

Subject,  Bimmhi  Economics.  Special  Field,  Transportation.  Thetii,  "  Railroad  Statistics 
and  Account*,  with  t*™*1  Reference  to  Operating  Statiatioa."  Instructor  in  Trans- 
portation. Harvard  University. 

Geoboe  Humphrey. 

Svhjtct.  Education.  Special  Field,  Education: 
Reflex  in  Education. "  Aaaiatant  Profesa 
Uniiendty,  Conn. 

Wras-rxR  Newton  Jones,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Mueouri)  1908,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1909. 

S«fcj«c(,  Chemistry.  Special  Field.  Organic  Chemistry.  Taeaia,  I.  "  A  Study  of  1,  2-Di- 
bao»oyl-a-Phiioyloyolopre»mne."    II.  "  l-Iod-2,  4,  5-Tribronv3-Nitrob*miane."    III. 

•     "2.  %  2-Triniethyl  pen  tans."  Research  Chemist,  B.  F.  Goodiich  Company,  Akron,  O. 

Peect  Gamble  Kammebsb,  a.b.  1908. 

Subject,  Economics.    Special  Field,  Social  Ethics.     Thai,,  "The  Unmarried  Mother." 

Charles  Emu.  Kant,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1917,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 
1918. 

Subject,  Philology.  Special  Field,  Romance  Philology.  Thaii,  "The  Beginnings  of  the 
Epiatolwy  Novel  in  the  Romance  Language*."   Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow,  in  Parte. 

David  Abnou)  Kbts,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Toronto)  1915,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1916,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Unie.)  1918. 

Subject.  Phyaica.  Special  Field.  Electricity.  Theti;  "On  a  Pioio-Elootric  Method  of  Meas- 
uring Explosion  Pressure!."   Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow,  to  Cambridge,  England. 

Benjamin  Harbison  Lehman,  a.b.  1911,  a.m.  1918. 

Subject,  Philology.  Special  Field,  English  Philology.  Thecit,  "Carlyloa  Theory  of  the  Hern: 
its  Origins,  its  Development,  and  its  Influence  upon  Carlyle  himself."  Assistant  Pro- 
lessor  of  Engliah  Composition,  University  of  California. 

Chableb  Harold  LivrNasroN,  A3.  1910,  a.m.  1910. 


Al»bed  Edwin  LoNauaiL,  A3.  (Boelon  Univ.)  1917,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1918. 

Subject,  Philology.  Special  Field.  English  Philology.  Tftsna,  "  Gothic  Romance :  its  In- 
fluence on  the  Romantio  Poets  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  Shelley." 
Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow,  in  Loudon. 

Auxandkb  Donald  Macdonald,  a.b.  1915,  a.m.  1917. 

Subject,  Chemistry.    Special  Field,  Organic  Chemistry.    Thou,  "  The  Addition  of  Phos- 
phorus Triuhloride  to  Saturated  Aldehydes  and  Ketones."   Research  Chemist,  Miaaer 
■  I.N.Y. 


Alah  Duqald  McKillop,  a.b.  1913,  a.m.  1914. 

Subject.  Philology.    Special  Field.  English  Philology.    Thetit,  "  The  Bpasniodle  & 
Victorian  Poetry."    Inatructor  in  Englteh.  Rice  Institute,  Houston.  To. 
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Clotd  Hick  Marvin,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Southern  California)  IBIS,  A.M.  (ibid.) 
1916,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1917. 
Suojael,  Education.    Special  Field,  Secondary  Education.   Thesis,  "Commercial  Edneatisi 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United  Statu."    Assistant  Director,  and  Aiutint 
Professor  of  Commerce,  Southnn  Branch,  University  of  California. 

Ejbra  Kempton  Maxtteld,  a.b.  (Co%  CoU.)  1905,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1911. 

Buhjset,  Philology.  Special  Fieid,  English  Philology,  ftotl,  "Quakerism  and  English 
Literature,  1050-1750."  Assistant  Professor  of  English  language  and  Literature, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Frederick  Merk,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin)  1911. 

Subjtct,  History.  Special  Fit  Id,  American  History.  Thesis,  "The  Economic  History  of  Wis- 
consin during  the  Civil  War  Decode."   Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow,  in  London. 

David  Robert  Merrill,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1917,  s.b.  (ibid.)  1917, 

8.M.   (j&uf.)   1918. 
Sutjtd,  Chenuetry.    .Special  Fit  Id,  Organic  Chemistry.    Thau,  1.   "  On  Catalytic  Ouds- 
tion."    II.   "On  certain  Cyclopropane  Derivatives."    Research  Assistant  in  Applied 
Chemistry.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vasil  Obreshkoye,  b.b.  (Syracuse  Univ.)  1915,  b.m.  (ibid.)  1916. 

Subject.  Biology.  .Special  Field,  Zoology.  3*Aciis,  "The  Pbotic  Reactions  of  Tadpoles  in 
Relation  to  the  Bunaen-RoBcoe  Law."   Instructor  in  Zoology.  Syracuse  UniTBraUy. 

James  Montrose  Duncan  Olmsted,  a.b.  (MiddUbury  CoU.)  1907,  a.b.  (Univ. 
of  Oxford)  1911,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1914,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1918. 
Subject.  Biology.   Special  Field,  Zoology.   T*ej«, "  Experiments  on  the  Olfactory  and  Gus- 
tatory Organs  of  Amiurus  nebulosua  (Lesucur)."   Associate  Professor  of  Physiology, 

Eugene  Fred  Parker,  b.b.  (Norwich  Univ.)  1907,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1909- 

Subject,  Philology.  Special  Fichl,  Romance  Philology.  Theeiw,  "Miehel  Nostradamus, 
Prophet."   Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Roderick  Peattie,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Chicago)  1914. 

Subject,  Geology-  Special  Fichl.  Geography.  Thesis.  "Geographic  Conditions  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  Volley,"   Assistant  Professor  of  Geography.  Ohio  State  University. 

George  Bukchahd  Phillips,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.)  1916,  a.m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1917. 
Subject.  Philosophy.  Specini  Field,  History  of  Philosophy.    Thitit,  "  The  Concept  of  Pos- 
sible Worlds  in  Leibuii 'a  System."   Parker  Fellow,  in  Edinburgh. 

Ohan  Lee  Raber,  a.b.  (Indiana  Univ.)  1912,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1915. 

Subjn-t,  HinloKy.  Special  Ficbl,  Botany.  Tbcsii,  "  The  Effect  of  Anions  upon  Permeability ." 
instructor  in  Botany.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vangala  Siva  Ram,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1917,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1918. 
Subject,  Political  Science.   Special  Field,  Colonial  Government.    Thesis,  "  Municipal  Gov 
crnmrntin  India,  1838-1018."    University  Lecturer  in  History,  University  of  Cal- 
eutta,  India, 

Lloyd  Preston  Rice,  a.b.  (Wedeyan  Univ.,  Conn.)  1913,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 
1914. 

Stio/eci,  Economics.  Sneoal  Field,  Public  Finance.  Thesis,  "  The  General  Property  Tax  in 
Conneoticut.  1635-1771."   Assistant  Professor  ot  Economics.  Dartmouth  College. 

Elmer  Raymond  Schaefper,  a.b.  1913. 

Subject,  Physics.  Special  Fieid,  Light.  Thesis.  "Atmospheric  Attenuation  of  Ultra-Violet 
Light,"    Instructor  in  Physics,  Harvard  University. 
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Mohboi  Jacob  Scbublnctxb,  S3.  (CoU.  of  Ae  City  of  New  York)  1912. 

Subject,  Medical  Bdeueea.  Special  Field,  Bacteriology.  Then;  "The  Mechauiem  of 
Antianaphylexii."  Assistant  in  Preventive  Mcdioina  and  Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical 
SebooL 

Ralph  Faust  Shanes,  ph.b.  {Lafayette  CoU.)  1915. 

Subject,  Modkei  Sciences.  Special  Field,  Embryology.  rAesis, "  The  Anatomy  of  a  O.B  mm. 
Turtle,  Chrysemys  piuta:  A  Study  in  Comparative  Embryokv."  Instructor  in 
Histology.   Harvard  Medio*!  School. 

Alden  True  Spearb,  s.b.  (Dartmouth  CoU.)  1908,  a.m.  (Harvard  Unin.)  1910. 
Sniped,  Biolncy.   Spatial  Field.  Botany.    faent,  "  The  Morphology  and  Reproduction  of 
Sorosporella  uvella."     Bureau  of  Entomology,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Caul  Frederick  Taeubch,  lttt.b.  (Princeton  Univ.)  1914. 

Subject,  Philosophy.  Special  yield,  Logic.  Thau,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Categorical  Judg- 
ment."  Instructor  in  Philt«opby,  University  of  Chicago. 

Yukb  Tang,  a.b.  (Cornell  Unie.)  1917. 

Subject,  Philosophy.  Speda I  field,  Psychology-  1'heiie ,  "  Affective  Factors  in  Perception." 
Third  year  Graduate  Student. 

Ptbbsow  Mote  Tuttlb,  ph.b.  (Yak  Una.)  1914,  am.  (Harvard  Unto.)  1917. 

Subject,  Economics.  Special  Field,  Public  Finance.  Thetis,  "  A  History  of  Railroad  Taxa- 
tion in  New  Jersey.1'  Research  Department,  American  International  Corporation, 
130  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Leonard  Walsh,  s.b.  1916,  b.u.  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin)  1917. 

Subject,  Mathematics.  Special  Field,  Analysis.  Thetit.  "On  the  Location  of  the  Roots  of 
the  Jacobian  of  Two  Binary  Forma."   Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow,  in  Paris. 

Yu  Cbbo  Wen,  a.b.  1917,  a.m.  1918. 

Subject.  Physice.  Special  Fi eld,  Electric  Radiation.  T*ests,  "  A  Theoretic*!  Treatment  of 
the  Radiation  Resistance  of  Antennae  excited  by  Damped  and  Undamped  Waves 
of  all  Ranges  of  Wsve-Leiurtha."   Fourth-year  Graduate  Student. 

Cwabxeb  Hart  Wbbtbbook,  a.b.  (Mercer  Unto.)  1906,  a.m.  (Harvard  Unin.) 
1908. 

il  Psychology.    Theti;  "The  Measurement  oF 
ition,  Shanghai  Bsptist  College,  China. 

EoeSTjTH  Mates  Wiixiambon,  a.b.  (Unie.  of  Alabama)  1913,  a.m.  (Harvard 
Unit.)  1916. 

Subject,  Economics.   Special  Field,  Public  Fi™ 

Spirits  in  the  United  States  since  1802."   Assistant 
Scienee,  Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 

Gbobge  Caicpbxll  Wood,  a.b.  1918,  a.m.  1917. 

Subject,  Philology.    Special  Field,  Romance  Philolofiy-    ' 
Mediaeval  French  Literature  aa  a  Reflect! 
s.  Dartmouth  College. 
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Table  X.  —  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  (1018-21)* 
1.   Applimtiom  and  Appointments 

IBIS  18       1»19  SO       lMQ-tl 

Spring  sppliosnte  far  reappointment*  or  promotion 10  6S  74 

Sprine  applicants  far  a  Ant  appointment Hi  SSI  3H8 


Appointed  to  eonolsishlps 3Si  IW  78 

Appointed  instructors,  teschini  fellows,  or  eautsnta 7  33  33 

41        147        144 


1  fa  tb*  G 

Sciences  without  reoeivini  soy  of  the  *hove-nsjaed  apptsnt- 

meute IT  40  80 

Entered  nndrnwrsdnatn  olsm*  of  Hmtmb  CtjMage 3 

Entered  other  Department*  of  the  University 1  a 

—  n     —  41     —  «e 

Applicants  who  were  it  the  University  In  the  rear  foJlowinf 

their  applications H  188  31) 

Applicant*  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 144  Ml  1H 

300  S44  395 

*  Thhi  Table  la  baaed  primarily  upon  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  FoUowahipa  end  other 
Aids  for  Gradual*  Student*,  and  therefore  doee  not  alnye  repreeent  the  total  number  of  ap- 
pointment* awarded  to  Oraduata  Studenta  in  any  given  year,  since  certain  sppointinenta  si* 
made  by  the  Corporation  upon  the  direct  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bheldoa 
and  other  General  Fellowships  and  in  similar  way*.    It  is,  however,  sufficiently  Mount*  for 
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2.  Classificaium  of  Applimnis  and  Appointees 
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Stadaota  of  MMbmMka,  Phynics,  or  Cheniin- 

■ 

Rtunenta   is   Graduate   School   of  Ana  and 
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n 

• 

20 
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M 
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2 
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314 

71 
10 

81 
201 
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Student*  In  other  Department*  at  the  tJnivnr- 

•Sty 

Former  Student*  in  Bonis  Department  of  the 

Ferae  Borer  previously  members  of  the  ObJ- 

ii 

■Harwd  Beobelora  of  Art*  or  Science,  not  pre- 

200 
17 

147 

a 

35 

27 
3 

3*4 

as 
i 

253 
11 

44 

125 

so 

2 
18 

385 
40 

244 

25 

m 

Hemrd  Bachelor*  of  Art*  or  Bdenoa  pre- 

Gndnatea  of  other  institutions,  not  Runid 

Undereraduate*  of  Harvard  College 

Dnderaraduate*  of  other  lnatitutione  end  other 

11 

200 

35 

344 

125 

SS5 
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*  HervudCoQete  Senior!  on  lean  of 


oekoned  aa  graduates  of  Harvard  College. 


Forty-five  fellowships  were  assigned  for  the  year  1919-20. 
There  were  twenty-three  resident  and  twenty-two  non-resident 
appointments.  A  list  of  the  incumbents  follows.  After  the  name  of 
each  fellow  is  given  the  name  of  his  fellowship,  the  subject  that  he 
studied,  and  his  present  occupation.  The  place  of  study  of  the  non- 
resident fellows  is  also  indicated. 
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Travelling  Fellows 
Kenneth  EuacAEER  Apphl,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.  Psychology.  London. 


Nitn,  Coin  Abvin,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.   Romance  Languages.   Paris. 

Continuing  hit  studies  at  Pane. 

Archie  Wiluottb  Lebub  Brat,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.   Zoology.    Ber- 
muda. 

Associate  in  Anatomy,  Washington  University  Medical  Bctuol. 

Arthur  Burkhard,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    German.    Paris. 

Instructor  in  Qfltmu,  Harvard  University. 

Benjamin  Crocker  Clocqh,  Rogers  Fellow.    English     London. 

Instructor  in  P"gW*>v  Brown  Univeieity. 

Walter  William  Spencer  Cook,  John  Harvard  Fellow.    Fine  Arte.    Paris. 

Assistant  in  Fine  Art*.  Harvard  University. 

Willasd  Edward  Farnham,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    English.    London. 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Herbert  Fhib,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    Economics.    London. 

Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government  and  EooDMnica,  Harvard  Univeratty . 

Cltde  Leclarb  Qrobe,  Parker  Fellow.    History.    London. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History.  Northwestern  University. 

Sttjhgis  Elleno  Lbavitt,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.  Romanoe  Languages. 
Chile. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romanoe  I— gsaSMi  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Sidnet  Raymond  Packard,  Bayard  Cutting  Fellow.    History.    Paris. 

Sixth-year  Graduate  Student.     Instructor  in  History. 

Lester  Marsh  Prindle,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    Classics.    Rome. 

Chariee  Eliot  Norton  Fellow,  in  Athens. 

Vangala  Siva  Raw,  Parker  Fellow.    Government.    London. 

University  Lecturer  in  History,  University  of  Calcutta,  India, 

Metric  Rbtnold  Rogers,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.  Fine  Arte.  New  York 
and  Paris. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Paris. 

Htder  Edward  Rollins,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    English.    London. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Encash,  New  York  University. 

Charles  Lawton  Sherman,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    Classics,  History. 
Grenoble,  France. 
Assistant  Protestor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Ohio  Wesleysn  University. 

Norman  John  Silberling,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    Economics.    London. 

Investigator,  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Harvard  University. 

William  Leigh  Sowers,  Parker  Fellow.    English.    London. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Tenia. 

Alwtn  Thaler,  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow.    English.    London. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English.  University  of  CaHfamia. 

Norman  Jat  Gould  Wicket,  Parker  Fellow.    Philosophy.    Oxford. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Concordia  College,  Minn. 

John  Ktrtland  Wright,  Woodbury  Lowery  Fellow.    History.    London. 

Librarian,  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Resident  Fellows 
Wiijjam  NnruiON  Boukne,  Thayer  Fellow.    History. 

In  tba  lumber  buainres,  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Huan  McDowail  Clokib,  Oaias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellow.    Government. 

Instructor  in  Economics  ud  Political  Scioooe.  Rutgers  College 

John  William  Draper,  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholar.    English. 

Instructor  in  ftagUah,  University  at  Minnesota. 

Edward  CBaeleS  Ehhenbfkrgee,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     F^igliah 

Tbird-yrnr  Graduate  Student. 

Marle  Louis  Bernard  Fat,  Victor  Emanuel  Chapman  Memorial  Fellow. 
Comparative  Literature. 

Instructor  in  Freiioh,  Columbia  University. 

Mabcpb  Lax  Hansen,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.    History. 

Research  Aseociete.  Stat*  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

Atchebon  Lacqhlej  Hench,  Thayer  Fellow.    English. 

Inetructor  In  English,  Weelayan  University.  Conn. 

Albert  Joan  HBTTDvaEB,  Jr.,  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellow.    Economics. 

Instructor  Id  Transportation,  Harvard  University. 

Duncan  Clark  Hyde,  Francis  Parkman  Fellow.    Economics. 

Fourth-year  Oraduata  Student.     Instructor  En  Economics. 

Chabixs  Emil  Kant,  Harris  Fellow.    Romance  Languages, 

Frederick  Sheldon  Fellow,  in  Paris. 

Andrew  Affleck  Kerb,  Hemenway  Fellow.    Anthropology. 

Fourth-year  Graduate  Student.  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Anthropology. 

Yzrvant  Hovhannes  Krikobian,  James  Walker  Fellow.    Philosophy. 

Graduate  Student,  Yale  Unlvaraity. 

Habbt  Joshua  Leon,  William  Watson  Goodwin  Fellow.    Classics. 

Frederick  Sheldon  Prise  Fellow,  in  Home. 

David  Robert  Mebrill,  Du  Pont  Fellow.    Chemistry. 

Research  Assistant  in  Applied  Chemistry.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vabtl  Obrebhxove,  Thayer  Fellow.    Zoology. 

Instructor  in  Zoology,  Syracuse  University. 

Oran  Lee  Rabbr,  Thayer  Fellow.    Botany. 

Instructor  in  Botany,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Sandfokd  Meddick  Salter,  Willard  Scholar.    English. 

Asaiatant  Profewr  of  English,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Padl  Stdnet  Smith,  Thayer  Fellow.    History. 

Second-year  Graduate  Student.     Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 

Stanlbt  Basnet  Smith,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.    Classics. 

Third-year  Graduate  Student. 

Charles  Phelps  Smtth,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.    Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Princeton  University. 

Carl  Frederick  Taecsch,  Philip  H.  Sears  Scholar.     Philosophy. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago. 

Silvester  Wbttten,  John  Tyndall  Scholar.     Phyaics. 

Third-year  Graduate  Student.    Asaiatant  in  Physics. 

David  Yule,  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellow.    Philosophy. 

Third-year  Qradoata  Student. 
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Tabl»  XI.  —  Candidates  fob  the  Mabteb's  Djgbee:  1917-20 
wir-is   uts-u     i°ie-ao 

Whole  number  of  men  who  ipphed  (or,  or  stated  m  intention 

of  ejmbjiat- for,  the  AM.  degree 1<B  S3  MX 

Of  then  Uw*  reontnd  the  dagra 77  80  141 

•     •         ■       had   the   degree   postponed    baoaoM   of 


hit  lepee  of  time  tram  oanfernl  of 
Bachelor1!  degree 

*  *        '       made  &  nuffirient  reoard  but  did  not  spply 
Total  number  who  completed  work 

Ot  thereat  there  died 

*  *      ■        '     withdrew  from  the  Bobool  before  the  end 

of  the  year 

■     ■      *        '     foiled  beeeuee  of  lneomplate  or  unattla- 


'  bothFi 


Total  number  who  did  not  complete  work M    S3 


The  oeed  of  a  loan  fund  is  under  present  circumstances  more 
pressing  than  when  attention  was  called  to  it  in  previous  reports. 
A  large  fund  for  this  purpose  is  not  required,  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  be  loaned  for  short  periods  in  pressing  cases  would  render 
a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  recognition  of  the  use- 
fulness of  such  a  fund  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  best  occasion  to 
know  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  Harvard  Dames,  an  association  of 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  students,  have  authorized  the  temporary 
use  for  such  purposes  of  the  fund  which  they  have  turned  over  to 
the  Corporation  as  a  nucleus  for  the  endowment  of  the  Harvard 
Dames'  Scholarship. 

The  difficulties  of  housing  in  and  about  Cambridge  have  been 
particularly  felt  in  the  last  year  by  graduate  students,  whether 
married  or  single.  The  success  of  Conant  Hall  as  a  graduate  dormi- 
tory has  been  such  that  the  University  might  well  consider  the 
Betting  aside  of  another  dormitory  with  furnished  rooms  for  the  use 
of  graduate  students.  From  every  point  of  view  the  residential  side 
of  the  Graduate  School  needs  development. 

CHARLES  H.  HASKIN8,  Demi. 
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To  tub  President  of  the  Universito":  — 

8m,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  academic  year  1919-20.  This  Committee,  as  reorganized  in 
1918—10,  now  consists  of  the  Chairmen  of  Departments  and  the 
Recorder.  The  large  size  of  the  Committee,  twenty-five  members, 
has  not  proved  an  obstacle  to  prompt  action,  while  the  advantage 
of  having  representatives  of  all  departments  consider  educational 
questions  together,  and  pass  judgment  on  them  at  the  same  time,  is 
obvious. 

Instruction  in  1919-20 
With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were 
actually  given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each 
course.  The  figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by 
the  several  instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  The  ab- 
breviations are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists:  Se.,  Senior;  Ju., 
Junior;  So.,  Sophomore;  Ft.,  Freshman;  Sp.,  Special;  uC,  Unclas- 
sified; oeC.,  Candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  out-of -course; 
Or.,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  G.B.,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration;  Di.,  Divinity;  And.,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  L.,  Law  School;  Me.,  Medical  School;  S.A., 
School  of  Architecture;  L.A.,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
B.I.,  Bussey  Institution;  E.,  Engineering  School;  S.P.H.,  School 
of  Public  Health;  Ext.,  Extension;  R.,  Radcliffe  College;  E.T.S., 
Episcopal  Theological  School;  B.U.,  Boston  University;  N.T.I., 
Newton  Theological  Institute;  Instr.,  Instructor. 

GROUP  I 
SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  HISTORY 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*:  — 

El.  Professor  Kellneb.  —  Hebrew.  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew.  Har- 
per's Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual.  Selections  from  the 
prow  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Jr.,  1  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  8. 

2,        Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew.     Syntax.     Extensive  reading  in  the  Old 

Testament.  3  Gr.,  1  uC,  1  Di.    Total  6. 
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8.       Dr.  Wousou.  —  Post-Biblical  Hebrew.    Selections  from  the  Talmud, 

Midrash,  and  Biblical  commentaries.         2  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  5. 

g.       Dr.  Wolfson.  —  Jewish  literature  and  Life  from  the  Seoond  Century 

to  the  Present  Time.  2  Gr.,  2  9e.,  12  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC.    Total  18. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

A3.  Professor  Arnold.  —  Hebrew:  The  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Interpretation  and  criticism  of  portions  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
selected  with  special  reference  to  literary  and  historical  questions. 

1  DL,  2  Gr.,  1  uC.    Total  4, 
A4 '.    Professor  Abnold.  —  History  of  Israel. 

I  Gr.,  9  And.,  10  E.T.S.,  2  Ju.    Total  22. 
AS.      Professor  Abnold.  —  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    History  of 
the  text,  the  formation  of  the  canon;   hiatorioo- critical  study  of  the 
origin,  form,  and  contents  of  the  several  books. 

S  Gr.,  12  And.,  4  Di.,  1  Ju.    Total  20. 
{10.     Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian.     Delitssoh's  Assyrian  Grammar;    Do- 
UUech'H  Assyrische  Leacstucke.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

12.       Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

S  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  2  ooC.    Total  7. 

{13.     Professor  Jewett.  —  Arabic.    Sochi's  Grammar;  BrDnnow's  Chreeto- 

mathy.  8  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  uC.    Total  5. 

15  'V-  Professor  Jewett.  —  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  Mohammedans 

to  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Setml.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

18.       Professors   Lyon   and   Jewett. —  Syriac     Broekelmann's   Syrisehe 

Grammatik;  selections  from  the  Peshitto.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

Courses  of  Research:  — 

20a.     Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian.   Unpublished  inscriptions.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 
20b.     Professor  Jewxtt.  —  Arabic.     Sources  for  the  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 1  Gr.,  1  uC.  Total  2. 

INDIC  PHILOLOGY 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*:  — 

la  'V-  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  in  relation  to  English  and  Latin  and 
Greek.  3  Gr.,2Se.,  1  Ju.    Totals. 

Ib'hf.  Professor  Lankan.  —  Sanskrit  in  relation  to  English  and  Latin  and 
Greek  (continued).  Reading  of  classical  texts  (Lanman's  Reader). 
Selections  from  the  epic  poems  and  the  fable.    Bbagavad-GlUl. 

4Gr.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

J2  'V-  Professor  Lankan.  —  Advanced  Sanskrit.  Rapid  reading.  Adven- 
tures of  REma  (Rfimayana).  Oceanof  the  Streams  of  Story  (Kashmirian 
Katha-Sarit-Sagara).  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

9.  Professor  Woods.  —  Philosophical  Sanskrit.  Yoga  System.  Pantafl- 
jalis  Sutras,  with  the  Bhashya  and  the  Varttika,  and  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Vachaspati-Mtsbra.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 
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Courses  of  Special  Study 

{20b'V-  Professor  Lankan. —  (Seminary  of  Indie  Philology.)  The  principles 
of  text  criticism  and  their  application  to  the  edition  of  an  ancient  Pali 
text.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

t&k'hf.  Professor  Lankan.  —  (Sanskrit  Conference.)  Rapid  reading  and 
discussion  of  Sanskrit  philosophical  texts;  lea,  Kena,  Katha,  Pracna, 
and  Munda  Upanighads.  The  compend  of  all  the  Systems  (Sarva- 
Darshana-Sangraha).  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

THE  CLASSICS 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

Greek 
G.       Asst.  Professor  C.  N.  Jackson.  —  Course  for  Beginners. 

2Gr.,3Se.,6Ju.,4So.,8Fr.,3uC.    Total  26. 
A.       Ant.  Professor  Scooorw  (University  of  Missouri).  —  Greek  Literature- 
Homer:  Iliad,  Odyssey;  Herodotus.   2  Ju.,  3  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  uC.  Total  11. 
fl.       Professors  Guijck,  Asst.  Professor  Post,  and  Asst.  Professor  Scoggzn 
(University  of  Missouri).  —  Greek  Literature.    Plato;   Lyric  Poetry; 
Euripides.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  IS  Fr.,  3  uC.   Total  24, 
S  kf.    Asst.  Professor  ScooarN  (University  of  Missouri).  —  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position (first  course).  1  Gr.,  1  Fr.    Total  2. 
2.      Asst.  Professors  C.  N.  Jackson  and  Post. — Greek  Literature,    Aris- 
tophanes; Thucydides;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles. 

12  So.,  2  Fr.,  luC.    Total  15. 
3  */■  Asst.  Professor  ScoaoiN  (University  of  Missouri). — Greek  Prose  Com* 
position  (second  course).  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  S  So.    Total  8. 

Latin 

A,  Asst.  Professors  Hack  and  Soogchn  (University  of  Missouri).  —  Cicero 
and  Virgil.  1  So.,  0  Fr.,  1  uC.    Total  8. 

B.  Professors  A.  A.  Howard,  Clifford  H.  Moore,  and  Asst.  Professors 
Jackson,  Post,  and  Hack.  — Latin  Literature.  Livy;  Terence;  Horace, 
and  other  Latin  Poets.  6  So.,  44  Fr.,  1  uC.    Total  SI. 

B  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hack.  —  Latin  Composition  (first  course).  Translation 
of  English  narrative.  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  2. 

L  Professor  Clutobd  H.  Moore  and  Asst.  Professor  Hack.  —  Latin 
Literature.    Catullus;  Horace;  Tacitus. 

1  Gr.,  I  Se.,  3  Ju.,  14  So.,  3  uC.  Total  22. 
3  V-  Mr.  Thomson.  —  Latin  Composition  (second  course).  5  So.  Total  5. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*:  — 

Greek 

6.      Professor  Weie  Smith  and  Asst.  Professor  Post.  —  Greek  Literature. 

Demosthenes;  Aeschinee;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  4. 
7V-  Mr.   Thokbon. - 
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8.       Professor  Golick.  —  Plato  (Republic);  Aristotle  (Ethics);  Survey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thalea  to  Aristotle. 

3  Or.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  Di.    Total  13. 
11  *hf.  Professor  Gulick. — History  of  Greek  Tragedy.   Aeschylus;  Sophocles; 
and  Euripides.  1  Or.,  6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  ocC.    Total  23. 

12.       Professor  Weir  Smyth.  —  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature. 

4  Or.,  2  Se.,  I  Ju.    Total  7. 

6.       Professor  A.   A.   Howard.  —  Latin  Literature.     Suetonius;    Pliny; 
Juvenal;    Martial.  1  Gr.,  4  Ju.    Total  5. 

7  V-  Mr.  Thomson,  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course). 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  S. 
8.        Professors  CunOBD  H.  Moons  and  Mr.  Thomson.  —  Latin  Literature. 

Plautus;  Cicero;  Lucretius.   3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  2ocC.    Total  13. 
15  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hack.  —  Virgil.    The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  with  studies  of 

his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary  Influence.  3  Gr.,  I  Ju.    Total  4. 

10.       Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  —  A  Survey  of  Roman  Civilisation. 

4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  24  So.,  I  Pr.,  12  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  51. 

Classical  Philology 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

25  'A/-  Asst.  Professor  C  N.  Jackson.  —  Introduction  to  the  Interpretation 
and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors.    History  of  Classical  Studies. 

4Gr.     Total  4. 
123.     Professor  Whir  Smyth.  —  Aeschylus.  2  Gr.,  1  Instr.    Total  3. 

27  'V-  Mr.  Thomson.  —  Greek  Political  Theory.    Aristotle  (Politics). 

3  Gr.    Total  3. 
J33*ft/-  Professor  Weir  Smyth.  —  Pindar   (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) 
Bacchylides.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

J37'/i/.  Asst.  Professor  Hack.  —  Plato  and  Greek  Religion. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  6. 
47  'hf.  Professor  A.  A.  Howard.  —  The  Comedies  of  Terence. 

3  Gr.,  I  Se.    Total  4. 

70  'hf.  Asst.   Professor   Jackson.  —  Roman  Oratory.  —  Cicero;  Quintilian; 

Tacitus.  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  3. 

J32*V-  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. — The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the 

Romans.  4  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  5. 

34  'hf.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Grammar.  —  Sounds  and  Inflections. 

4Gr.    Total  4. 

74  'V-  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Sayrngs  and  Parables  in  the  Gospels  of 

Matthew  and  Luke.  2  Di.    Total  2. 

75  'V.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Gospel  of  Luke.  3  B.  U.    Total  3. 

20.    The  Seminar]/  of  Classical  Philology 
Professors  A.  A.  Howard  and  Gulick,  Directors  for  1919-20.  —  Training  in 
philological  criticism  and  research.    Text-criticism  and  interpretation 
of   Greek   and    Latin  authors:    Suetonius  and   the    Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 2  Gr.    Total  2. 
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Classical  Aschaeoloqy 
Far  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
la  'V-  Professor  Chase.  —  Greek  Archaeology. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  ooC.    Total  6. 
lb  ■  hf-  Professor  Chase.  —  Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.    Total   9. 

ENGLISH 
English  Composition  and  Public  Speaking 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

A.  Professors  Bhigob  and  Greenodgh  and  Messrs.  Hersbt,  French, 
Notes,  Coues,  Mtthrat,  Whitmobe,  Kempton,  Lehman,  McNair, 
Winternttz,  Auslanher,  Hillteb,  and  Williams.  —  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition,  Oral  and  Written. 

14  So.,  470  Ft.,  47  uC,  3  ocC,  11  Sp.,  17  E.    Total  562. 

E.  Mr.  Kempton.  —  Special  Instruction  in  English  for  Foreign  Students. 

2  Gr.,  1  G.B.,  3  uC,  5  Sp.,  2  E.    Total  13. 
D'or'hf.    Asst.  Professor  Webster.  —  English  Composition. 

7  Ju.,  60  So.,  19  Fr.,  2  uC,  2  ocC,  1  E.    Total  91. 

F.  Mr.  Hood.  —  Special  Instruction  in  English  Composition. 
Required,  11  Gr.,  74  G.B.,  26  Se,  62  Ju.,  13So.,  2Fr.,  12  ocC.,  2Sp., 

2E.,  2Di.    Total  206. 
Volunteer,  2  Gr.,  7  G.B.,  11  Se.,  12Ju.,  5  So.,  9Fr.,  2L.    Total  48. 
31  'hf.  Professor  Hoblbot.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  17  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.    Total  30. 
6.        Mr.  Pier.  —  English  Composition. 

18  Se.,  60  Ju.,  118  So.,  5  Fr.,  28  uC,  19ocC,  2  E.,  1  L.A.  Total  251. 
22.       Dr.  Matnadiek,  assisted  by  Mr.  Whftnet.  — English  Composition. 

7  Se.,  18  Ju.,  19  So.,  11  uC,  12  ocC,  1  8p.    Total  68. 
10'ar'kf.  Associate  Professor  Winter.  —  Public  Speaking.    Vocal  training 
and  platform  practice. 

2  G.B.,  20  Se.,  86  Ju.,  89  So.,  6  Fr., 33  uC,  27 ocC,  2  Sp.  Total  265. 
10c  lhf.  Associate  Professor  Winter.  —  Masterpieces  of  Public  Address. 

2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  1  uC,  1  ocC,  2  Sp.    Total  13. 
18  *hf.  Professor  H.  B.  Huntington  (Brown  University).  —  The  Forms  of 
Public  Address.  4  So.,  5  Ju.    Total  9. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
12.        Associate  frofessor  Copbland.  —  English  Composition. 

3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  uC,  2  ocC,  1  Sp.,  1  L.    Total  28. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 
5.        Professor  Bbiggs.  — English  Composition  (advanced  course). 

15Gr.,9Se.,  11  Ju.,  1So.,3ocC.    Total  39. 

47  'hf.  Professor   Bakeb.  —  English  Composition.     The  Technique  of  the 

Drama.  3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  ocC,  2  .Sp.    Total  14, 
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English  Language  and  Literature 
Primarily  Jar  Undergraduates:  — 

28.       Professors  Bbioos,  Kittrbbqb,  Baker,  Hurlbut,  Lowes,  and  Mr. 

Lehman.  —  History  and  Development  of  Kngusli  Literature  in  Outline. 

3  So.,  83  Ft.,  18uC.,3Sp.    Total  107. 

41.        Professor  Bliss  Perry,  assisted  by  Mr.  White.  —  History  of  English 

Literature  from  the  Elizabethan  times  to  the  present. 

16  Se.,  61  Ju.,  131  So.,  1  Fr.,  25  uC,  9  ocC,  2  Sp.,  1  E.    Total  248. 
37  *hf.  Dr.  M awjadikr.  —  The  Story  of  King  Arthur. 

1  Or.,  S  Se.,  11  Ju.,  22  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  uC,  3  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  52. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 
3a  lhJ.  Aset.  Professor  Webster.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

23  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  ocC.    Total  35. 

1.  Professors  Kjttredge  and  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Chaucer. 

20  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  uC,  1  oeC.,  1  Sp.    Total  44. 
9  'A/.  Professor  Lower  .  —  Spenser. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  oeC.    Total  15. 
35a  'hf.  Professor  Lake.  —  The  English  Bible:  The  Old  Testament. 

1  Or.,  14  Se.,  15  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  uC,  5  ooC.     Total  46. 
35b  **/■  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  English  Bible :  The  New  Testament. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  16  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  uC.,  2  ooC.,  1  L.    Total  46. 

2.  Professor  Kittkedob  ,  —  Shakspere. 

22  Or.,  17  Se.,  43  Ju.,  38  So.,  5  uC.,  9  ocC,  3  Sp.    Total  137. 
lla'^f.  Asst.  Professor  Webster.  —  Bacon. 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  9  Ju.,  6  So.,  10  oeC.  Total  32. 
llb'hf.  Professor  Lowes.  —  Milton. 

6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  uC.,  3  ocC.     Total  33. 
7a  1hf.  Professor  Hurlbut.  —  Swift  and  his  Time. 

3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  17  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  uC,  3  ocC.    Total  42. 
52  'V-  Associate  Professor  Copeland,  assisted  by  Mr.  McNair.  —  Johnson 
and  his  Circle. 

4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  28  Ju.,  35  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  uC,  6  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  94. 
69  'V-  Dr-  Matnadier.  —  English  and  American  Historians. 

■      3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  uC,  3  ocC.    Total  25. 
72.       Professor  Lowes.  —  The  English  Romantic  Poets. 

11  Gr.,  12  Se.,  21  Ju.,  12  So.,  4  uC,  1  ocC,  2  Sp.    Total  63. 
33.       Professor  Greenotjgh  and  Mr.  Mubdock.  —  American  Literature. 

11  Gr.,  10  Se.,  30  Ju.,  33  So.,  9  uC,  6  ocC.    Total  99. 
16  'hj.  Professor  Bbiogs.  —  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  ocC,  3  uC,  I  Sp.    Total  37. 
Primarily  Jot  Graduates:  — 

3b  'hf.  Professors  KnTREDQE  and  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    Beowulf. 
28  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  ooC.    Total  31. 
25  'A/.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. 

9Gr.    Total  9. 
Comparative  Literature  7  'A/,  25  lA/-    See  Comparative  Literature  p.  74. 
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14  lV-  Professor  Bakes.  —  The  Drama  in  England  from  1590  to  1642. 

21  Or.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  uC,  2  ocC.,  I  Sp.    Total  36. 
39  •*/.  Profeeeor  Baub.  ~  The  Drama  in  England  from  1642  to  1900. 

16  Gr.,  7  8a,  2  Ju.,  7 So.,  1  uC,  4  ocC,  2  Sp.    Total  39. 
59  "A/.  Professor  Bliss  Perht.  —  The  English  Critical  Essay. 

38  Gr.,  1  ocC.,  1  Sp.  Total  40. 

Courses  of  Special  Study 
20.      The  Instructors  in  Tlnglinh  held  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise 
competent  Graduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study 
in  t.h»»  English  la-nBiiap-  nr  Htoratjiw    Such  plane,  however,  must  in  each 
case  have  met  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
Professor  Robinson.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

Professor  Bliss  Pbbky.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

Professor  Kittkedge.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Professor  Lowes.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

Professor  Greenopgh.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Dr.  Matnaddr.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
German 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

A.  Professor  BnxKwnrrH,  and  Drs.  Pettengill,  Schoenemann,  Herricx, 
and  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Briggs. — Elementary  Course. 

11  Gr.,  1  G.B.,  6  Se.,  10  Ju.,  77  So.,  198  Fr.,  65  uC,  3  ocC.,  8  E., 
1  Sp.,  1  And.    Total  381. 

B.  Dr.  Hxrrick. — Elementary  Course  (counting  as  two  courses). 

2  So.,  9  Pr.,  3  uC.    Total  14. 
la.      Dr.  T.^wpmi  and  Dr.  Pettengill.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  20  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  uC.    Total  36. 
16.      Dr.  Pettengill.  —  German  Prose.     Subjects  in  History,  Biography, 
and  Military  Science.  6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  7  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  uC.    Total  19. 

lc.  Dr.  LrxDBR  and  Dr.  Pkttkngill.  —  German  Scientific  Prose.  Sub- 
jects id  Natural  and  Military  Science. 

1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  13  So.,  8  Fr.,  3  uC,  2  ocC.,  2  E.    Total  32. 
P'hf.  Dr.   Herricx. —  Practice   in  speaking  and  writing  German   (first 
course).  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC.,  2  ocC.    Total  10. 

tf'V-  Dr.  Schoenemann. —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German 
(second  course).  1  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  10. 

2a.  Professor  ton  Jaoemann  and  Dr.  Schoenehann.  —  Introduction  to 
German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lea- 
sing, Goethe,  and  Schiller.    German  ballads  and  lyrics. 

2  Ju.,  7  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.    Total  26. 

3.      Aast.  Professor  W.  G.  Howard.  —  Schiller.  Der  Dreissigjahrige  Krieg; 

Wallenstein;  Maria  Stuart;  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  DieBrautvon 

Messina;  Gedichte.     2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  uC,  2  ocC.    Total  17. 
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4.  Professor  Wau.  —  Goethe.  Works  of  the  Storm  and  Strew  Period; 
autobiographical  works;   poems;    Egmont;    Iphigenie;   Taaso;    Faust. 

6Ju.,2So.,2Fr.,4uC.,2ocC.    Total  16. 

5.  Dr.  LnmEB.  —  German  Prose.  Subjects  in  German  History.  Froytag; 
Below  (Das  altera  deutsche  Stadteweeen  and  Burgertum);  Biehter 
(Quellenbuch);  and  Tombo  (Deutsche  Reden). 

1  Se.,  S  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  uC.,  3  ocC.    Total  20. 
25  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  W.  G.  Howard.  —  History  of  German  literature  in 

Outline.  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  ocC.    Total  16. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 
18  'hf.  Professor  Bierwesth. — German  Grammar   and  practice  in  writing 

German  (advanced  course}.  1  Ju.,  I  So.,  1  uC.    Total  3. 

8.       Professor  Walz.  —  German  literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 

Centuries.    Nibelungenhed:  Kudrun;  Hartmann  (Der  arme  Heinrich); 

Wolfram  (Panival);  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.     Translation  into 

modern  German.  2  Or.,  1  Ju.,  1  uC.   Total  1. 

6  'hf.  Professor  Blebwirth.  —  German  literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

to  the  death  of  Leasing.  1  (Jr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  3. 

7  'V-  Professor  Bubwtbth.  —  German  literature  of  the  Classic  Period  after 

Leasing.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  S. 

Comparative  literature  S  and  10.    (See  Comparative  Literature,  p.  74) 
26a  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    KJeist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Totals. 

26b  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  second 

half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.   The  development  of  the  novel  and  the 

drama.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ja,  1  So.    Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

Comparative  Literature  34  'hf.    (See  Comparative  Literature,  p.  74.) 
{36  'hf.  Professor  Bierwibth.  —  German  Lyric  Poetry  since  1870. 

lGr.,  1R.    Total  2. 
%\2a  'hf.  Professor  von  Jaqxmann.  —  Gothic.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Germanic  Philology.    General  introduction;  phonology. 

16  Gr.,  1  uC.    Total  17. 
tl2t  'hf.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic 
Philology  (continued).  3  Gr.,  I  uC.    Total  4. 

}15  *V-  Professor  von  Jaokuann.  —  Old  High  German. 

1  Gr.,  1  uC.    Total  2. 
t21.     Professor  von  Jaqemank.    History  of  the  German  Language. 

1  uC.    Total  1. 
Scandinavian 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 
2  'hf.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse).     3  Gr.,  1  Di. 

Total  4. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
French 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate:  — 

A.  Asst.  Professors  Hawkins  and  Weston,  Mr.  G.  L.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Livingston.  —  Elementary  Course.  French  Grammar,  Translation, 
and  Composition. 

14  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1ft  So.,  76  Fr.,  44  uC,  2  ocC.,  7  Sp.,  3  E.,  I  DL 
Total  16ft. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Hbrhick. —  Elementary  Course. 
French  Grammar,  Translation,  and  Composition. 

1  Ju.,  6  So.,  S  Fr.,  10  uC.    Total  22. 

1.  Aaat.  Professor  Hawkins,  and  Messrs.  Raiche  and  G.  L.  Lincoln.  — 
French  Prose  and  Poetry.    Translation  from  French  into  English. 

1  Se.,  16  Ju.,  54  So.,  29  Fr.,  29  uC,  1  ocC.    Total  130. 

2.  Asst  Professors  Whtttbk,  Weston,  and  Mbbcier,  and  Messrs. 
Raiche,  G.  L.  Lincoln,  and  Livingston.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Comeille;  Racine;  Moliere;  Victor  Hugo;  Alfred  de  Musset;  Balsao; 
Flaubert;  Daudet;  Zola.    Composition. 

5  Se.,  20  Ju.,  46  So.,  148  Fr.,  18  uC,  8  ocC.,  2  Sp.    Total  247. 

3.  Mr.  Raichb. — French  Composition  (elementary  course). 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  46  So.,  20  Fr.,  14  uC,  6  oeC.,  1  Sp.,  1  E.    Total  102. 
4  'V-    Asst.  Professor  Mercies.  —  French  Composition  (intermediate  course). 
2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  18  Ju.,  21  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  uC,  8  ooC.,  1  Sp.    Total  60. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate!:  — 
5  "A/.  Asst.  Professor  Mercier.  —  French  Composition  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  11  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  uC.,  3  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  39. 
6.       Professors  Grandornt  and  Fokd,  Asst.  Professors  Allabd,  Mohiee, 
Hawkins,  and  Mercier.  —  General  View  of  French  Literature. 

3  Gr.,  10  Se.,  45  Ju.,  73  So.,  13  Fr.,  15  uC,  18  ocC.,  3  Sp.  Total  180. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Mohizr.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 6  Gr.,  10  Se.,  12  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC,  8  ocC.    Total  43. 

9.  Professor  Wright.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

4  Gr.,  14  Se.,  13  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC,  6  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  48. 

10  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Mbbcier.  —  The  Social  Background  of  French  Litera- 

ture. 6Se.,15  Ju.,5So.,2Fr.,7uC.,9ocC.  1  Sp.    Total  45. 

11  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Hawkins.  —  The  History  of  the  Tale  and  the  Novel  in 

France  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

3  Gr.,  5  Be.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  15. 
16  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Allard.  —  The  Development  of  the  French  Drama  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

3  Gr.,  10  Se.,  11  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC,  5  ocC.    Total  38. 
15A/-  Professor  Babbitt.  —  Pascal  and  Port  Royal. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  10. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

113.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  History  of  French  Literature  prior  to  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  3  Gr.,  2  R.    Total  5. 
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17.       Professor  Babbitt.  —  Literary  Criticism  in  France. 

12Gr.,2Se.    Total  14. 

22  V-  Professor  Wriqht. —  French  Prose  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Rabelais; 

Montaigne.  7  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  11. 

-  Methods  and  Practices  in  the  History  of 

2Gr.,ISe.,3Ju.,2So.l4oeC.    Total  12. 

Italian 
Primarily  far  Undergraduate*:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Weston.  —  Italian  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
Modem  Italian  stories  and  plays. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  uC,  5  ocC,  1  Sp.,  1  L.  Total  26. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate!:  — 

2.  Professor  J.  D.  M.  Fosn  and  Asst.  Professor  Weston.  —  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  Fntosnth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Torquato  Tasso;  Ariosto, 
Pulci,  Machiavelli;  Castiglione;  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  ocC.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

10.  Professor  Gbandoent.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particularly  the  Vita 
Nuova  and  the  Divine  Comedy.     6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  11. 

Primarily  for  Graduates;  — 

J3.  Professor  Grandqent.  —  Beginnings  of  the  Italian  Language  and 
Literature.  Phonology  and  Morphology.  Minor  Authors  of  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  7  Gr.,  1  Se.   Total  8. 

Spanish 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Whitteu,  and  Messrs.  G.  L.  Lincoln,  Rivera,  and 
Mr.  Arratta  (University  of  Santiago  de  Chili).  —  Spanish  Grammar, 
reading,  and  composition.    Modem  Spanish  novels  and  plays. 
3Gr.,2G.B.,8Se.145Ju.,728o.,69Fr.,25uC.,22ocC.,3E,  Total 249. 

7  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Whttteii.  —  Spanish  Composition  (elementary  course). 

10  Se.,  17  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  uC,  3  ocC,  1  E.    Total  42. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

8  *hf.  Mr.   Rivera.  —  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation   (advanced 

course).  2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  10  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  uC,  4  ocC.    Total  31. 

9  hf.  Mr.  Arratia  (University  of  Santiago  de  Chili).  —  Spanish  Composi- 

tion and  Conversation.  3  Gr.,  2  G.B.,  3  Se.    Total  8. 

5.  Professor  Ford,  Asst.  Professor  Whtttem,  and  Mr.  Rivera.  —  Spanish 
Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  27  Ju.,  20  So.,  2  Fr.,  2 ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  58. 

2.  Professor  Ford,  Asst.  Professor  Wbitteu,  and  Mr.  Rivera.  —  Spanish 
Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Cervantes; 
Lope  de  Vega;  Calderon. 

7Gr.,6Se.,  13Ju.,8So.,  1  Fr.,  1  ocC.    Total  36. 

Research  Course 
20.       Professor  Fobd.  1  Ju.    Total  1. 
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Romance  Philology 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

3.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.  Phonology  and  inflections.  The 
oldest  texts.  La  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troyes;  Aucasain 
et  Nicoletto.  25  Gr.,  1  Se.   Total  26. 

tShf.  Professor  Ghandoent. —  Vulgar  Latin.  7  Gr.,  2  So.    Total  9. 

J6  'V-  Professor  Ford. — Portuguese.  Language  and  Literature.  Old  Portu- 
guese lyric  rerse;  Gil  Vicente;  Sa  de  Miranda;  Camoes. 

7  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  ocC.,  1  R.    Total  10. 

Course  of  Special  Study 
20.       The  Instructors  in  Romance  Languages  held  themselves  ready  to  assist 
and  advise  competent  Graduate  Students  in  plans  of  special  study, 
linguistic  or  literary.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

%Seminary 

Students  and  instructors  met  once  in  two  weeks,  for  the  discussion  of  theses 
and  for  research  in  special  fields.  During  1919-20,  special  topics  were 
discussed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Sheldon  and  Professor  Fobs. 

CELTIC 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

1  '*/■  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.  Grammar  and  interpretation 
of  texts.  Thumeysen's  Handbuch  des  Altirischen.  General  introduc- 
tion to  Celtic  philology.  2  Gr.  Total  2. 
3  V-  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  and  Middle  Welsh.  —  Grammar  and 
interpretation  of  texts.  The  Mabinogion  and  other  selections  from  the 
Red  Book  of  Herges!.                                                      3  Gr.    Total  3. 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 
Per  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 

Is.      Professor  Wiener.  —  Russian.         1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  ocC.    Total  6. 
lb.       Professor  Wiener.  —  Russian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Puekin;  Gogol;  Turgenev;  Tolstoy.  3  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  4. 

4  lhf.    Professor  Wiener.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  Litera- 
ture. 2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  14  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  uC,  6  ocC.    Total  39. 
G  'V.    Professor  Wiener.  —  Tolstoy  and  his  Time. 

2  Gr.,  7  Be.,  9  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  uC,  3  ocC.    Total  28. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
far  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*:  — 

6s1*/.  Mr.  Magoun.  —  The  Literary  History  of  England  and  its  Relations 
to  that  of  the  Continent  from  the  Beginning  to  Chaucer. 

8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC,  5  ocC.    Total  24. 
ffi'V-  Mr.  Maqoun.  — The  Literary  History  of  England  and  its  Relations  to 
that  of  the  Continent  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabeth. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  10  So.,  I  Fr.,  5  uC.,  2  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  39. 
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30  ll>f.  Professor  Wright.  —  The  Literary  Relations  of  France  and  England 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

1  Or.,  10  Se.,  I  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  ocC.    Total  16. 
10  lhf.  Professor  Walz.  —  The  Influence  of  English  Literature  upon  German 
Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Pr.,  1  uC,  3  ocC.    Total  20. 

11.  Professor  Babbitt.  —  The  Romantic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.        16  Gr.,  15Se.,23  Ju.,2  So.,  2  uC,  3  ocC.,  2  Sp.   Total  62. 

12.  Professor  Bliss  Pebbt  and  Mr.  Maxtixli>.  —  Types  of  Fiction  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

22  Gr.,  38  Se.,  74  Ju.,  39  So.,  7  uC,  17  ocC.,  3  Sp.    Total  200. 
8  <hf.  Professor  Walz.  —  Goethe's  Faust;  with  a  Study  of  Kindred  Dramas 
in  European  Literature. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  17. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

7  1hf.  Professor  Lowie.  —  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
special  reference  to  England.  14  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  15. 


$34  'ty.  Aast.  Professor  W.  G.  Howakd.  —  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Grill- 
paraer,  considered  in  their  Relations  to  European  Literature. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  3. 

Courses  ot  Special  Study 
20.       Original  Investigation  in  Special  Topics.     Students  consulted  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  3  Or.    Total  3. 

2W.      Professor  J.  D.  M.  Fobd.  —  L*tin-American.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

la.       Professor  Pops  and  Mr.  Larkxn.  —  Principles  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing, and  Theory  of  Design. 

4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  9  So.,  18  Fr.,  2  uC,  3  ocC,  3  Sp.    Total  44. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*:  — 

lc  'V-  Professor  Chase.  —  The  History  of  Ancient  Art. 

2Gr.,9Se.,34Ju.,39So.,2Fr.,6uC.,9ocC.,2Sp.,lDi.,lE.  Total  105. 

Id  *hf.  Professor  Pora.    The  History  of  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Modem 
Art.  13Se.,45Ju.,52So.,6Fr.,14uC.,15ocC.,6Sp.,  I  Di.  Total  151. 

1/.       Professor  Pbay.  —  Principles  of  Landscape  Architecture,  illustrated 
by  a  study  of  examples.  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  4. 

2a.       Professor  Pope,  assisted  by  Mr.  Larkin.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

6  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  uC,  I  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 

2b.       Professor  Pope,  assisted  by  Mr.  Labktm.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (ad- 
vanced course).  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.,  I  Sp.    Total  16. 
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3c      Professor  Pope.  —  Drawing  and  Painting  (advanced  course). 

3  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Ft.,  2  ocC.    Total  10. 
2/ 'hf.  Mr.  Frost.  —  Perspective.    The  theory  of  perspective  and  its  applica- 
tion to  architectural  subjects.  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  ocC.    Total  6. 
1q.      Mr.  Frost.  —  The  Forms  of  Ancient  and  of  Early  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture, with  special  reference  to  the  Classic  Styles. 

3  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  10. 
3a.      Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker.  —  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Early  Me- 
diaeval Styles  of  Architecture.     3  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  ocC.,  12S.A.    Total  24. 
4a,V-  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker.  —  History  of  the  Gothic  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture. 10r.,  18e-,4Ju.,  ISo.,2ocC.,  8  S.A.    Total  17. 
Ba'hf.  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker.  —  History  of  Renaissance  and  Modem 
Architecture.  2  So.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  ocC.,  8  S.A.    Total  19. 
J*1*/-  Dr-  WrNBHm  —  The  History  of  the  Printed  Book. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  ooC.    Total  13. 
§f  'hf.  Mr.  Caewngton.  —  The  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving. 

IGr.,18e.,4Ju.,3So.,2ocC.    Total  11. 
5g  'hf.  Mr.  E.  W.  Forres.  —  Methods  and  Processes  of  Italian  Painting. 

2  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  6. 
Bn  'hf.  Asst  Professor  Sacks.  —  The  History  of  French  Painting. 

lGr.,4Se.,7Ju.,5So.,2ocC.    Totalis. 
Gr  'hf.  Aast.  Professor  Post.  —  Modem  Sculpture. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  uC,  6  ocC.,  1  8p.    Total  26. 
%  'hf.  Aast  Professor  Post.  —  Art  and  Culture  of  Spain. 

2Gr.,10Se.,3Ju.,3So,  locC.    Total  19. 
10a.     Mr.  Frost.  —  Principles  of  Architectural  Design  and  their  Application. 

12  S.A.   Total  12. 

106.     Associate  Professor  Humphreys.  —  Elementary  Architectural  Design. 

Elements  of  Architectural  Form.    The  Orders.    Introductory  Problems 

in  Architectural  Design.  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  6. 

Primarily  far  Graduate*:  — 

Courses  of  Special  Study 
20a  Vif.  Mr.  Carrtnoton.  —  History  of  Engraving.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

SO/'A/-  Asst.  Professor  Post  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Forres.  —  History  of  Italian 
Art.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20o.     Professor  Pope.  —  History  of  Painting.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20i      Dr.  Wxnshtf.  —  History  of  Printing.  2  Se.,  2  Ju.  1  Sp.    Total  6. 

MUSIC 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Heilman.  —  Harmony,  the  Grammar  of  Music. 

2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  12  Fr.,  1  uC,  2  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  23. 

la.       Asst    Professor    Davison.  —  Advanced    Harmony    and    Harmonic 

Analysis.  2  G.8.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  6. 

2.  Asst  Professor  Davison.  — Counterpoint  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  4. 
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2a  hf.  Associate  Professor  Spalding.  —  Vocal  Composition.  Fort  writing, 
strict  and  free,  together  with  analysis  of  choral  works  of  the  great 
composers.  2  Be.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  4. 

3.  Aaat.  Profeeaor  E.  B.  Hill.  —  History  of  Music  from  the  Time  of  Bach 
to  the  Present  Day.     98e.,31Ju.,37So.,2Fr.,6uC.,9ocC.    Total  94. 

4.  Associate  Professor  Spalding  and  Mr.  Ballanttne.  —  Hie  Appre- 
ciation of  Music;  analytical  study  of  masterpieces  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  listener. 

1  Or.,  11  Se.,  24  Ju.,  41  So.,  6  Fr.,  6  uC,  11  ocC,  4  Sp.    Total  104. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
4b  hf.  Asst.  Professor  E.  B.  Hill,  —  Dlndy,  Faure,  Debussy. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  6. 

4c  hf.   Associate  Professor  Spalding,  and  Mr.  Ballanttne.  —  The  life  and 

Works  of  Beethoven.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  uC,  2  Sp.    Total  7. 

5.  Associate  Professor  Spalding.  —  Canon  and  Fugue. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  5. 

6.  Asst.  Profeeaor  E.  B.  Hill.  —  Instrumentation. 

lGr.,2Se.,lJu.,  locC.,2Sp.    Total  7. 

Course  in  Original  Composition 
20.       Advanced  Work  in  Original  Composition.  1  Gr.,  2  Sp.    Total  3. 

GBDUP  n 
HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 
1.       Professor  Henderson.  —  History  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sci- 
ences (introductory  course). 

lSe.,  10Ju.,2  8o.,3uC.,3ocC.    Total  19. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Phtsicb 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

B.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Phinnet.  —  Elementary  Physics. 

2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  26  So.,  37  Fr.,  11  uC,  2  ocC.,  3  Sp.,  2  E.    Total  87. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Saunders,  Dr.  Kehble,  and  Messrs.  Duncan,  Kets, 
Bkkckxnbidgk,  and  Bradbbaw. — Experimental  Physics. — Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 
4Gr.,9Se.,33Ju.,71So.,65Fr.,23uC.,14ocC.,lSp.,23E.  Total  233. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

3a  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Chaffee  and  Mr.  Field.  —  Electricity  and  Direct 
Current  Electrical  Measurements. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  uC,  4  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  20. 
36  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Chaffee  and  Mr.  Field.  —  Electromagnetism  and 
Elementary  Principles  of  Alternating  Currents. 

2Gr.,  lSe.,4Ju.,4So.,2ocC.,18p.    Total  14. 
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2a  ■*/.  Professor  Lyman  and  Asst.  Professor  Chaffee.  —  Light,  Color  Phe- 
nomena, Photography,  and  Optical  Instruments . 

1  8b.,  I  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  6. 

2b  *V-  Professor    Lyman.  —  Physical    Optica.  —  Interference,     Diffraction, 

Polarisation,  and  Crystal  Optics.  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  5. 

12a  'A/.    Professor  Lyman.  —  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases  and 

related  Phenomena.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  10. 

126  *V-     Profeasor  Do ave.  —  Radioactivity  and  X-Rays.    Special  Reference 

to  Modern  Theories  of  Matter. 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  uG,  3  ocC.,  1  E.    Total  21. 
4t>  •«/.  Professor  Pierce  and  Asst  Professor  Chaffed.  —  Electric  Oscillations 
and  their  Applications  to  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Radio  Telephony. 

5  Gr.,  7  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 
4b  'hf.  Professor  Pubce,  Asst.  Professor  Chaffee,  and  Mr.  Field.  —  Electric 
Oscillations,  Electric  Waves,  and  Radio-frequency  Measurements. 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  uC,  1  ocC,  1  Sp.,  2  E.    Total  21. 
4c  'A/.  Professor  Pierce.  —  Electric  Waves  and  Radio  Telegraphy. 

4Gr.,  ISp.    Totals. 
6a  lhf.  Professor  H.  N.  Davis.  —  Heat  and  Thermal  Measurements. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.  Total  4. 
66  'hf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Elementary  Thermodynamics. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.  Total  9. 
5  lhf.  Dr.  Kemble.  —  E3eotromagnetic  Theory  of  Light.  6  Gr.  Total  6. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Jl5  *hf.     Professor  Piebce.  —  Radiation  and  Applications  of  the  Quantum 
Theory  to  Radiation.  5  Gr.    Total  S. 

16a  'hf.  Dr.  Kemble.  —  Quantum  Theory  with  Applications  to  the  Infra- 
Red,  Photo  Electric  Phenomena,  and  Specific  Heats.  2  Gr.  Total  2. 
16b 'ft/-  TV  Kemble — X-Rays  and  Crystal  Structure.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 
t&a  'A/.  Professor  Hall.  —  Advanced  Thermodynamics.  4  Gr.  Total  4. 
t&> '«/.    Profeasor  H.  N.  Davis.  —  Advanced  Thermodynamics. 

7Gr.,  luC.    Totals. 
[10.     Professor  Bbhhjman.  —  Electron  Theory  and  Relativity. 

7Gr.    Total  7. 
21  hf.  Professor  Duane  and  Dr.  Bovie.  —  Biological  Physics. 

2Gr.,  lSe.   Total  3, 
Courses  of  Research 
20d.     Professor  Ddanx.  —  Radioactivity,  and  X-Rays.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20*.      Professor  Lyman. — Light  of  Short  Wave-lengths.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20/.      Professor  H.  N.  Davis.  —  Heat.  2  Gr.    Total  2- 

20p.     Professor  Bbjdqman.  —  Phenomena  at  High  Pressures. 

lGr.    Total  I. 
20a.     Asst  Professor  Chaffee.  —  Electric  Oscillations.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 
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Engineering  Sciences 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

3.  Associate  Professor  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nlnds.  —  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. Use  of  instruments.  Projections  and  descriptive  geometry.  Free- 
hand sketching.    Tracing  and  blue  printing. 

3  Be.,  12  Ju.,  18  So.,  9  Ft.,  5  uC,  7  ocG,  36  E.    Total  89. 
3b.       Mr.  Fkost. —  Descriptive  Geometry,  Stereotomy,  Shades  and  Shadows. 
3  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  7. 
4a  'hf.  Professors  Hughes,  Smyth,  Wolff,  Raymeh,  and  Atwood,  and  assist- 
ants.   Surveying,  Mapping  and  Map-Reading. 

4  8e.,7Ju.,3So.,3Fr.,2ocC.,5E.    Total  24. 
5.       Professors  L.  J.  Johnson  and  E.  V.  Huntington  and  Aset.  Professor 
Norton. —  Mechanics;  Statics;  Kinematics;   Kinetics;   Mechanism. 
6  Se.,  15  Ju.,  20  So.,  1  uG,  6  ocC,  25  E.    Total  73. 
6.         Associate  Professor  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Ninde. —  Machinery.    Ele- 
ments involved  in  the  design  of  such  machines  as  automobiles,  loco- 
motives, hoisting  and  textile  machinery  and  machine  tools. 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  5. 
7a  'hf.  Professors  Huntington  and  Davis.  —  Applied  Mechanics.    Dynamics 
of  Moving  Bodies;  Friction;  Efficiency  of  Machines. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  ocC,  10  E.    Total  21. 
76  'hf.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Applied  Mechanics.    Resistance  of  Ma- 
terials. 12  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  ocC,  22  E.    Total  38. 
8.       Professors  Marks  and  Clifford,  Asst.  Professor  Dawes,  and  Mr. 
Thobooood.  — Power — its  Generation,  Transmission,  and  Distribution. 
7  Se.,  15  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  E.    Total  24. 
10  'hf.  Professor  Sauveur.  —  Principles  of  Metallurgy. 

5Se.,5Ju.,2So.,3ocC.,5E.    Total  20. 

Astronomy 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

la  'hf.  Dr.  Stetson  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kelley,  assisted  by  Mr.  Arnold. — Ele- 
mentary Astronomy. 

18  Se.,  36  Ju.,  42  So.,  7  Fr.,  7  uC,  12  ocG,  1  Sp.    Total  123. 
16  'hf.  Dr.  Stetson  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kelley,  assisted  by  Mr.  Arnold.  —  De- 
scriptive Astronomy, 

9  Se.,  12  Ju.,  17  So.,  4  Fr.,  3  uC,  3  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  49. 
2  'hf.  Dr.  Stetson  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole,  —  Elementary  Navigation.    Theory 
and  Use  of  Nautical  Instruments.    Piloting,  Dead  Reckoning. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  11  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uG,  1  ocG,  1  E.    Total  27. 
2a  'A/.  Dr-  Stetson.  —  Nautical  Astronomy.    Determination  of  the  position 
of  a  ship  at  sea.    Sumner  Method  and  Method  of  St.  HO&ire. 

2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  uG,  I  ocC,  1  E.    Total  15. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

2b  'hf.  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole,  assisted  by  Mr.  Arnold.  —  Field  Astronomy.  Deter- 
mination of  time  with  the  astronomical  transit.  Longitude  by  wireless, 
by  moon  culminations.    Latitude  by  the  senith  telescope  method. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  3. 
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3.  Dr.  Stetson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  Observatory  Practice.  Pro- 
fessional methods  of  observation  and  reduction.  Zenith  telescope: 
Meridian  Circle;  Equatorial  and  Micrometer,         1  Gr.,  1  So.    Total  2. 

4  ■*/.  Dr.  Stktson.  —  Theoretical  Astronomy.  Introduction  to  Celestial 
Mechanics;  Determination  of  Orbits.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  5. 

CHEMISTRY 
Primarily  /or  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Dr.  N.  F.  Hall  and  Mr.  Vail,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Briscoe,  Bublaqb, 
Dobcab,  Mull,  E.  H.  Parker,  Phillips,  E.  M.  Weston,  and  Wbath- 
ebiix.  —  Elementary  Chemistry. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  21  Ju.,  52  So.,  108  Ft.,  16  uC,  3  ocC,  6  Sp.,  18  E.  Total  228. 
B  'hf.  Dr.  N.  F.  Hall,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Dorcab,  Briscoe,  B ullage,  and 
E.  M.  Weston.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  13  Bo.,  43  Fr.,  8  uC,  3  ocC,  2  Sp.,  9  E.    Total  87. 
2  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Conant,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bumf,  E.  L.  Jackson,  and 
Pollack.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  course). 

7  Gr.,  3  Se.,  29  Ju.,  33  So.,  12  Fr.,  25  uC,  8  ocC,  6  E.    Total  123. 

22  lhf.  Asst  Professor  Conant,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bomp  and  E.  L.  Jackson. — 

Experimental  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  13  Ju.,  10  So.,  22 uC,  1  ocC,  1  E.    Total  40. 
This  comae  was  repeated  the  second  half-year. 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  13  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  uC,  6  ocC.,  1  E.    Total  43. 
11.      Asst.  Professor  G.  S.  Fohbes,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Logan,  DraKB,  Fine, 
and  ScBESNBB.  —  Qualitative  Analysis. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  17  Ju.,  45  So.,  17  Fr.,  6  uC,  5  ocC.,  4  E.    Total  98. 
34.     Dr.  E.  K.  Carver.    Qualitative  Analysis  (first  half-year)  and  Quan- 
titative Analysis  (second  half-year). 

1  Gr.,  2  So.,  1  uC,  6  E.    Total  10. 
8'ty.  Professor  Richards  and  Asst.  Professor  G.  S.  Forbes.  —  Elementary 
Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  including  the  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Chemical  Theory. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  14  Ju.,  44  So.,  40  Fr.,  17  uC.,  3  ocC.,  15  E.    Total  139. 

23  'hf.  Associate  Professor  Rathbr.  —  Fire  Assaying.     Chiefly  laboratory 

work.  1  E.    Total  1. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*:  — 

4.  Professor  Baxter  and  Dr.  Wells.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric    Chiefly  laboratory  work. 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  30  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  uC,  7  ocC,  2  E.    Total  56. 
t**V-  Professor  Baxter.  —  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

14  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  ocC.    Total  19. 

10  %  Professor  Baxter  and  Dr.  Wells.  —  Gas  Analysis.    Chiefly  laboratory 

work.  13  Gr.,  3Se.,2ocC.     Total  18. 

6-     Professor  Hohleb  and  Mr.  L.  I.  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stearns.  — 

The  Carbon  Compounds. 

25  Gr.,  118e.l17Ju.,3So.,7ooC.,2E.    Total  65. 
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Asst.   Professor  Jones,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Gray.  —  Industrial 
Chemistry.  12 Gr.,  16Se.f  14  Ju.,  1  So.,  IOocC,  3E.    Total  56. 

Mr.  William  Green,  assisted  by  Mr.  Beckett.  —  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 5  Gr.,  1  G.B.,  3  Se.,  2  ocC.,  2  E.    Total  13. 


19 ! hf.  Dr.  N.  F.  Hall.  —  Technical  Analysis.    Chiefly  laboratory  work. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.f  1  ocC.    Total  6. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
8.       Professor  Richards  and  Asst.  Professor  G.  S.  Forbes,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Damon.  —  Physical  Chemistry. 

19Gr.,  nSe.,6Ju.,5ocC.,  IE.    Total  42. 

12  •V.  Asst.  Professor  G.  S.  Forbes.  —  Photochemistry,  including  the  use 

of  Optical  Instruments  in  Chemistry.       8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  locC.    Total  12. 
J7  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Jones.  —  Electrochemistry. 

9  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  ocC.,  1E..1R.    Total  15. 

13  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Jones.  —  Experimental  Electrochemistry. 

4  Gr.     Total  4. 
14a  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Jones.  —  Chemical  Thermodynamics. 

3Gr.,  lSe.    Total  4. 

17  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Conant.  —  Structural  Organic  Chemistry  (advanced 

course).  5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  So.,  3  ocC.,  1  E.    Total  15. 

Course*  of  Research 

20a.     Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry,  including 
Determination  of  Atomic  Weights  and  Electrochemistry. 

7Gr.    Total  7. 

20c.      Professor  Korlbr.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  10  Gr.  Total  10. 

20/.      Professor  Baxter.  —  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry,  including 
Determination  of  Atomic  Weights.  5  Gr.    Total  5. 

20A..     Asst.  Professor  G.  S.  Forbes.  —  Physical  Chemistry,  including  Elec- 
trochemistry. 2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20*.      Asst.  Professor  Jones.  —  Physical  Chemistry  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. 1  E.    Total  1. 

20k.     Professor  Henderson.  —  Biological  Chemistry.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

201.      Asst.  Professor  Conant.  —  Organic  Chemistry.     7  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  9. 

BOTANY 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1  'hf.  Professor  Ostrrhoot,  Mr.  Inman  and  other  assistants.  —  Botany. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  21  Ju.,  48  So.,  32  Fr.,  14  uC,  7  ooC.,  5  Sp.    Total  132. 

2  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Riddle,  assisted  by  Mr.  Welch.  —  Introduction  to 

Cryptogamic  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  16. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

3  'hf.  Professor  Jktfmy,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hai.h.  —  Morphology  in  Relation 
to  Evolution,  Plant  Production,  Reproduction,  and  Genetics. 

4Gr.,  lSe.,2Ju.,  2ocC.     Totals. 

6n 'V-  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hale.  —  Special  Morphology  of 

the  Lower  Vascular  Plants.    The  Lyoopods,  Equisetales,  Ferns,  Fossil 

and  Lower  Gymnosperms.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  fi. 

8  'hf.  Asat.  Professor  Riddle,  assisted  by  Mr.  Welch.  —  The  Bacteria, 

Mycetosoa,  and  Higher  Fungi. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC.,  3  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  13. 
7.       Professor  Fernald,  assisted  by  Mr.  Linker.  —  Classification  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Flowering  Plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  Flora  of 
New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.,  1  B.I.    Total  5. 

8  lhf.  Professor  Ostekhout,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rarer.  —  Plant  Physiology. 

Nutrition.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  uC.    Total  11. 

10.       Professor  Fernald.  —  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Flowering 

Plants.    Advanced  Studies  upon  Special  Topics. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  B.I.    Total  5. 
11  ihf.  Professor  East,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunn.  —  The  Principles  of  Genetics. 
3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  uC.,  2  ocC,  3  B.I.    Total  15. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

14  *hf-  Professor  Jeffrey. — Photomicrography  and  the  Technique  of  the 
Microscope.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

Courses  of  Research 
20a.      Professor  Jeffrey.  —  Static  and  Experimental  Morphology. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
206.      Asst.  Professor  Riddle.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Cryptogams. 
1  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 
20d.     Professor  Fernald.  —  Geographic  Botany.  2  Gr.,  1  B.I.    Total  3. 

20e.      Professor  Obterhoot.  —  Plant  Physiology.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

20/.      Professor  East.  — Genetics.  1  B.I.    Total  1. 

ZOOLOGY 

General  Zoology 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1  'hf.  Professor  Pakkeb,  and  Messrs.  Coab,  Chase,  and  other  assistants.  — 
Zoology. 

4  Gr..  12  Se.,  27  Ju.,  46  So.,  43  Fr.,  18  uC,  9  ocC,  7  Sp.    Total  156. 

3  lhf.  Associate  Professor  H.  W.  Rand  and  Mr.  Siukins.  —  Comparative 

Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

S  Gr.,  1  Se.,  14  Ju.,  13  So.,  8  Fr.,  22  uC,  5  ocC,  2  Sp.    Total  70. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

4  'hf.  Associate  Professor  H.  W.  Rand,  assisted  by  Mr.  Olmsted.  —  General 

Histology.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  uC.,  2  ocC,  2  B.I.    Total  16. 
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Jia  'hf.  Professor  Mask  and  Mr.  Snraire.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

2  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  5. 
12  'hf.  Profeesor  Mask  and  Mr.  Olmsted.  —  Cytology,  with  special  reference 
to  Heredity-  3  Gr.,  2  Ju.     Total  5. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

10  'hf.  Professor  Cabtle.  —  Genetics  (advanced  course).        1  B.I.    Total  1. 
Jl46  'A/.     Professor  Parker.  —  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  Central  Ner- 
vous Organs.  6Gr.,2  Ju.,  1  So.,  I  ocC.,  1  B.I.    Total  11. 
Jl7  'hf.  Associate  Professor  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Experimental  Morphology-    The 
form-determining  factors  in  development  and  growth. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  ocC,  1  B.I.    Total  11. 

Courses  of  Research 
20a.     Professor  Mask.  —  Embryology.  2  Gr.    Total  2- 

20b.     Professor  Mask.  —  Cytology,  with  special  reference  to  Heredity. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  2. 
20c.      Profeesor  Pabkbb.  —  The  Structural  and  Functional  Basis  of  Animal 
Reactions.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

20e.     Associate  Professor  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 2  Gr.,  1  ocC.  Total  3. 
20$ .     Associate  Professor  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Experimental  Morphology. 

IGr.    Total  1. 
20.       Dr.  Barbour.    Systematic  Research  in  Reptiles.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Applied  Zoology 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

la  'hf.  Professor  Wheeler  and  Asst.  Professor  Brubs.  —  Morphology  and 
Clawrinoation  of  Insects.  2  Gr.,  1  G.B.,  3  ocC.,  1  Me.    Total  7. 

7c  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bsune.  —  Practical  Entomology. 

2  Gr.,  3  ocC.,  5  B.I.,  1  Me.    Total  11. 

Courses  of  ResearrJi 
20/.      Professor  Whmles  and  Asst.   Professor  Brttbs.  —  Economic  En- 
tomology. 18p.,4B.I,     Total  6. 
20A.     Professor  Whxelxr  and  Asst.  Professor  Brums.    Forest  Entomology. 
Palaeontology  (see  Geology,  p.  83).  2  B.I.    Total  2. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1  'hf.  Professor  Lee.  —  Hygiene. 

44  Se.,  119  Ju.,  79  So.,  14  uC,  17  ooC,  1  Sp.,  3  E.    Total  277. 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduates:  — 

2  'hf.  Mr.  Fats.  —  Elementary  Bacteriology. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  2  E.,  1  S.P.H.    Total  8. 
4  'hf.  Professor  G.  C.  Whipple  and  Mr.  Fair.  —  Vital  Statistic. 

I  Se.,  3  ooC.,  1  E.    TotalS. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

GSNEBAL  GlOLOQT 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

4'V-  Professor  Daly,  assisted  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  Clabk,  Hinds,  Webb,  and 
Jambs.  —  Introduction  to  Geology. 

1  Or.,  14  Se.,  33  Ju.,  56  So.,  21  Fr.,  10  uC,  9  oeC,  3  Sp.,  13  E.  Total  160. 
S  'V-  Associate  Professor  Woodwobth,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Clabk.  — 
Historical  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  24  So.,  13  Fr.,  6  uC.,  4  ocC.,  2  Sp.,  o  E.    Total  72. 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduates:  — 

16  'V.  Associate  Professor  Woodwobth.  —  Geology  of  North  America. 

3Gr.,  18e.,2Ju.,  1  uC,  1  G.B.    Total  8. 
15  'hf.  Associate  Professor  Woodwobth.  —  Pleistocene  and  Permian  Glaci- 
ation.  2  Gr.,  4  Ju.    Total  6. 

14  'hf.  Associate  Professor  Raymond.  —  Stratigraphy. 

4  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  7. 
12.      Associate  Professor  Woodwobth.  —  Geological  Surveying. 

6  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  1  E.  Total  10. 
0*V-  Professor  Dalt.  —  Geology  of  the  Igneous  Rooks.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

IS.      Associate  Professor  Woodwobth.  —  Seismology. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC.    Total  4. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20c     Professor  Daly.  —  Research  in  Physical  Geology.         2  Gr.    Total  2. 
2W'V-  Professor  Wolit.  —  Petrological  Research.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20c     Associate  Professor  Woodwobth.  —  Research  in  Structural  Geology. 

IGr.    Total  1. 
Economic  Gsolooy 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*:  — 

10.  Professors  Gbaton  and  H.   L.  Smyth.  —  Ore-Deposits.     Origin   and 
Occurrence.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  S. 

13  'hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology.    Prospecting  and  Explor- 
ing. IGr.,  lSe.,6  Ju.,  3  So.,  3E.     Total  14. 
18a  'hf.  Professors  Woltt  and  Palachv.  —  Non-metallic  Mineral  Deposits. 
3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  B. 

17  lhf.  Professor  H.  L.  Smttb.  —  Geology  of  Iron  Ores. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  4. 
Palaeontology 
Primarily  far  Undergraduate*:  — 

1  '«/■  Associate  Professor  Raymond.  —  Geological  History  of  Life. 

IGr.,  lSe.,5Ju.)8So.,4Fr.,luC.,  locC.    Total  21. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*:  — 

2  *hf.  Associate  Professor  Raymond.  —  Systematic  Palaeontology. 

4Gr.,2Ju-,2  8o.    Totals. 

3  'V-  Associate  Professor  Raymond.  —  Stratigraphic  Palaeontology. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 
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Primarily  for  Graduate*.*  — 

20.        Associate  Professor  Raymond.  —  Palaeonto logical  Research. 

3Gr.,  Uu.     Total  4. 
Geogbafbt 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
1  'hf.  Professor  Atwood,   assisted  by   Messrs.   Webb  and  Jambs.  —  Phys- 
iography (introductory  course). 

I  8e.,  15  Ju.,  15  8o.f  11  Fr.,  2  uC,  4  ocC,  1  B.    Total  49. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*:  — 

6  'V-  Professor  Atwood.  —  Geography  of  North  America. 

2Gr.,3Se-,  11  Ju.,  58o.,  3ocC.    Total  24. 

7  'hf.  Professor  Atwood.  —  Geography  of  Europe. 

1  Se,  2  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  ooC,  1  Di.    Total  11. 
19  *hf.  Professor  Atwood.  —  Advanced  Physiography. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  8. 
Engineering  Sciences  4o  lhf.     (See  Engineering  Sciences,  p.  78.) 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
20a.     Professor  Atwood.  —  Special  Problems  in  Regional  Geography. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  ocC.    Total  7. 

Meteorology,  Climatology,  and  Aeboobaphy 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1  *hf.  Professor  Ward,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fhench.  —  Elementary  Meteorology. 

The  Weather  and  Weather  Forecasting. 

2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  14  So.,  17  Fr.,  5  uC,  1  ocC.,  1  E.    Total  48. 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduates:  — 

2  *ty.  Professor  Wabo.  —  Climatology  (general  course).    Climate  and  Man. 

2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  8. 
4  'hf.  Professor  Ward.  —  Climatology  of  Latin  America. 

lSe.,  locC.  Total  2. 

6  'hf-  Professor  McAdie.  —  Instrumental  Meteorology. 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.  Total  8. 
7.       Professor  McAdie.  —  Aerography.              1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.  Total  S. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20.       Professor  Ward.  —  Climatology  (research  course)..        2  Se.    Total  2. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

2.       Professor  Palache,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wandke.  —  Mineralogy  (including 
Crystallography,  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy  and  Descriptive 
Mineralogy).        3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  uC.,  1  ocC.,  2  E.    Total  17. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

7  'hf.  Professor  Palache.  —  Advanced  Crystallography.  1  Se.    Total  1. 
10  'hf.  Professor  Palache.  —  Advanced  Mineralogy. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  Wu.,  1 E.    Total  7. 
12.       Professor  Wolw.  —  Petrography.  4Gr.    Total  4. 
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Primarily  far  Graduates:  — 

14  'V-  Professor  Woxjf.  —  Advanced  Petrography.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Course  of  Research 

20.      Professors  Wolff  and  Palachb.  - 
lography  or  Petrography. 

GROUP  in 
HISTORY 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
1.       Professor  Haski.vs  and  assistants;  with  lectures  by  Professors  Coolidgi 
and  Mehkiman,  and  Ant.  Professor  Lord.  —  European  History  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Present  Time. 
2Se.,5Ju.,162So.,237Fr.,70uC.,locC.,4Sp.,3E.,lB.U.   Total  485. 
A'hf.  Members  of  the  Department  —  History  of  Liberty. 

39  Se.,  19  Ju.,  7  ocC.,  1  L.    Total  66. 

I.  Ancient  HibtoRt 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
3a  'hf.  Professor  Ferguson.  —  History  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

4  Gr.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  uC,  4  ocC.    Total  20. 
3b  'hf.  Professor  Ferguson.  —  History  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  nC.,  2  ocC.    Total  22. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
36.       Professor  Ferguson.  —  Greek  Political  Institutions.     5  Gr.    Total  5. 

II.   Mediaeval  History 
Pot  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
8  *kf.  Professor  Habkinh.  —  History  of  France  to  1328. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  uC.    Total  12. 
9.       Professor  McIlwain.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.     Total  11. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
25  hf.  Professor  Raskins.  —  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. 

16  Gr.    Total  16. 
6. 

J21  'ft/.    Professor  Haskdjb.  —  Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval 
History.  2  Gr.,  1  Di.    Total  3. 

Courses  of  Research 

20b.      Professor  McIlwain.  —  Topics  in  the  History  of  English  Institutions. 
2  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

20c.      Professor  Haskinb. — Mediaeval  Institutions.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 
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III.  Modern  History 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

30a  'hf.     Asst.  Professor  Lord.  —  Continental  Europe  since  1815. 

1  Or.,  23  Se.,  49  Ju.,  16  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  uC.,  9  ocC.,  1  Sp.     Total  106. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 
7  'hf.  Professor  Mebiuman.  —  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

7Gr.,3Se.,Uu.,2So.,  looC,  18p.    Total  15. 

11.  Professor  Merwman. — History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Periods.  12  Gr.,  7Se.,  llJu.,  7  So.,  1  uC,  2  ocC.     Total  40. 

12.  Mr.  Laski.  —  The  History  of  England  from  1683  to  the  Present  Time. 

6  Or.,  17  Se.,  32  Ju.,  27  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  ooC.    Total  88. 

56  lkf.  Professor  Johnston  and  Professor  Fat  (Smith  College).  —  Introduction 

to  Military  History  and  Theory.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  4. 

14.  Professor  Johnston  and  Professor  Fat  (Smith  College). — The  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon  I. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  uC,  5  ocC.,  1  L.    Total  28. 

15.  Asst.  Professor  Lord. —  History  of  Russia. 

8  Or.,  15  Se.,  16  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  uC,  4  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  56. 
19  lhf.  Professor  Cooudgb.  —  The  Eastern  Question. 

13  Gr.,  21  Se.,  15  Ju.,  12  So.,  4  uC.,  4  ocC.    Total  69. 
18  Vrf.  Professor  Cooluxje.  —  History  of  the  Far  East  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  5  Gr.,  3  Se.,  9  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  uC,  5  ocC.,  1  E.    Total  34. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

24a  'Itf.   Professor  Edward  C.  Moore.  —  The  History  of  Christian  Life  and 
Institutions  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation. 

2  And.,  1  Di.,  1  L.    Total  4. 
27.       Asst.  Professor  Lord.  — Topics  in  Modern  European  History:    Bis- 
marck's Foreign  Policy,  1862-71.  5  Gr.    Total  5. 
20d.     Professor  Coolidqe  and  Asst.  Professor  Lord. — History  of  Continental 
Europe  and  of  Asia  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

6  Qr.    Total  5. 
J20o.    Mr.  Laski.  —  Topics  in  the  Recent  History  of  Political  Ideas. 

(See  Government  206.)  11  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1 R.    Total  15. 

IV.  American  Hibtort 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

32a'hf.  Dr.  MoRrsoN,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rowsz.  —  American  History:  The 
Formation  of  the  Union,  from  1760  to  1829. 

2  Gr.,  25  Se.,  64  Ju.,  73  So.,  15  uC,  16  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  196. 
326  'hf.    Professor  Channinq  and  Mr.  Rowbe.  —  American  History:   The 
Development  of  the  Nation,  1830  to  the  Present  Time. 
2  Gr.,  50  Se.,  98  Ju.,  105  So.,  4  Fr.,  31  uC,  20  ocC.,  3  Sp.    Total  313. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
10a  'A/-    Dr.  Morison.  —  American  History  to  1760. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  uC.,  3  oca,  1  Sp.    Total  16, 
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33'V-Dr-  Morison.  —  The  History  of  Massachusetts  from  1780  to  the 
Present  Time.  2  Ju.    Total  2. 

170  'hf.    Professor  Tobnbb.  —  The  History  of  the  Wert  to  I860. 

15  Gr.,  11  Se.,  18  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  uC,  2  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  51. 

171  *hf.    Profeasor  Trams.  —  The  History  of  the  Wert,  1850-1920. 

12  Gr.,  13  Se.,  23  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  uC.,  1  ooC.    Total  52. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

23b 'hf.  Professor  Channixo.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  American  Institutions:  Political  and  Social  History  since 
1815.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  6. 

44.       Professor  Trams.  —  Selected  Topics  in  American  History,  1840-1860. 
8  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  10. 
{46  hf.    Dr.  W.  C.  Fobs.  —  Manuscript  Materials  of  American  History. 

3  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  4. 
Courses  of  Research 
20e.      Professor  Chaining  and  Dr.  Mobison.  —  American  History. 

2  Gr.,  1  Instr.  Total  3. 
20*.  Professor  Tubhxb. — American  History.  i  Gr.  Total  4. 
20n.     Dr.  MoKisoN.  —  Topics  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts. 

1  Ju.    Total  1. 

V.  Economic  Histohy 
Economics  2a,  26,  20.    (See  Economics,  pp.  89,  91.) 

VI.  Church  History 

History  6  and  Mia  are  courses  in  Church  History.  In  addition  to  these,  the  fol- 
lowing courses  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (offered  Primarily  to 
Graduates)  were  open  to  students  in  Harvard  University:  — 

A2.      Professor  Plainer.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

3  And.,  1  DL  Total  4. 
AS  'hf.  Professor  Platneb.  —  History  of  the  Church  in  America. 

5  And.    Total  5. 
46.      Professor  Platneb.  —  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature. 

IDi.    Total  1. 
A8 ' hf.    Professor  Platneb.  —  History  of  Congregationalism. 

3  And.    Total  3. 
VII.  History  of  Religions 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

I  'hf.  Professor  G.  F.  Moobe.  —  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion. 
7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  ocC.,  14  Di.    Total  26. 

3  '*/■  Professors  Kittbeixjb  and  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Germanic  and  Celtic 

Religions.  2  Gr.,  2  Di.    Total  4. 

4  'hf.  Profeasor  G.  F.  Moobe.  —  Judaism  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian 

Era.  3  Gr.,  3  And.,  11  Di.,  1  N.T.I.    Total  18. 

1  'hf.  Professor  Lake.  —  The  Religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Beginning 

of  the  Christian  Era.  2  Ju.,2  Di.,4  And.,  1  E.T.S.    Total  9. 
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C our  ten  of  Research 
20  'ft/.  Professor  G.  F.  Moons  directed  the  reading  and  investigations  of  com- 
petent students.  I  9e.    Total  1. 
20*.     Professor  G.  F.  Moons.                                                   1  Di.    Total  1. 

GOVERNMENT 
I.   Modern  Government 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
1.       Professor  Munro,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Whitmore,  Cooosshall,  Cross, 
McNaib,  and  Furher.  —  Constitutional  Government. 
1  Gr.,  I  Se.,  6  Ju.,  63  So.,  173  Fr.,  59  uC,  3  ocC.,  2  Sp.,  2  E.    Total  8X0. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*:  — 
3.       Professor  Holcombe.  —  Principles  of  Popular  Government. 

2  Gr.,  0 Se.,  21  Ju.,  20  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  uC,  2  ocC.    Total  58. 

83b  *V-  Professor  Hershey  (University  of  Indiana).  —  Territorial  Policy  of 

the  United  States:  Annexations,  Jurisdictions,  Territorial  Subdivisions, 

'  Protectorates.  3  Or.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  uC.    Total  16. 


21. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

}7a  lhf.  Professor  Holcombe.  —  The  Executive  Power  in  War  and  Peace. 

8Gr.,4Se.    Totalis. 
Courses  of  Research 
20a.     Professor  Munro.  —  Selected  Topics  in  Municipal  Government. 

lGr.    Total  1. 
20rf.     Professor  Holcombe.  —  Selected  Topics  in  State  Government. 

5  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  6. 
20e.      Professor  A.  B.  Hart  and  Professor  Holcombe.  — American  Institu- 
tions —  National  and  Diplomatic  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

II.  Law  and  Political  Theory 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
6.       Mr.  Labkx  —  Political  Theories:  from  Plato  to  the  Present  Time, 

16  Gr.,  13  Se.,  35  Ju.,  21  So.,  4  uC,  5  ocC,  1  Sp.,  1  L.    Total  96. 
5.       Professor  McIlwath.  — Roman  Law.    2Gr.,2Sa,3  Ja.luC.    Totals. 
ISa'hf.    Professor  A.  B.  Hart. — Combined  Governments  and  Systems: 
Composite,  Federal,  and  International. 

4Gr.,6Se.,3Ju.,4So.,lFr.,  locC.    Total  19. 
19.       Mr.  MacLeish.  —  American  Constitutional  Law. 

11  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  uC.    Total  24. 
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Course  of  Research 


206.     Mr.  Lash.  —  Topics  on  the  Recent  History  of  Political  Ideas. 

(See  History  20o.)  11  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  R.    Total  16. 

in.  International  Law  and  Diplomacy 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 

4.      Professor  G.  G.  Wilson,  assisted  by  Mr.  M  acLrish.  —  Elements  of 
Internationa]  Law. 

18  Gr.,  14  8e.,  17  Ju,,  5  So.,  3  uC,  2  ocG,  1  Sp.    Total  58. 

14.      Professor  A.  B.  Hart  and  Professor  Hbbshkt  (University  of  Indiana), 

assisted   by   Mr.    Scholxs. —  American   Diplomacy:    Treaties   and 

Foreign  Policy,    4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  uC,  2  ocG,  1  Sp.    Total  10. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

23.      Professor  G.  G.  Wilson.  —  Selected  Cases  in  International  Law. 

SGr.    Total  a 
Course  of  Research 
20c     Professor  G.  G.  Wilson.  —  International  Law.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

ECONOMICS 

PrmarHf/for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.       Aast.  Professors  Burbanx  and  J.  S.  Davis,  Dm.  E.  E.  Lincoln,  A.  E. 
Monroe,  and  Rurus  8.  Tuckbr,  and  Messrs.  Massoh,  Shobtufth, 
MimiAM,  and  Xahn.  —  Principles  of  Economics. 
2  Gr.,  50  Se.,  161  Ju.,  202  So.,  13  Ft.,  60  uC,  44  ocC,  6  Sp.,  4E,1L. 

Total  643. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

la  lhf.  Aast  Professor  J.  8.  Davis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Williamson  and  others.  — 
Accounting. 

3Gr.,34  8e.177Ju.,2SSo.,7Fr.,14uC.,27oeC.,2Sp.,3E.  Total  105. 
16  'V-  Ant.  Professor  J.  S.  Davis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Williamson  and  others.  — 
Statistics.  3 Gr.,  0 Se.,  26  Ju.,  13  So.,  20  uC,  6  ocC.    Total  76. 

2a  'hf.  Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  European  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

14  Gr.,  13  Se.,  28  Ju.,  17  So.,  8  uC,  10  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  01. 
2b  'A/.  Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

14  Gr.,  23  Se.,  30  Ju.,  31  So.,  1  Fr.,  16  uC,  11  ocC.    Total  135. 
3.       Dr.  A.  E.  Monboe,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lapobxx.  —  Money,  Banking,  and 
Commercial  Crises. 

4  Gr.,  25  Se.,  54  Ju.,  0  So.,  14  uC,  14  ocC.    Total  120. 
*o  'V-  Dr.  Dewing.  —  Economics  of  Transportation. 

2  Gr.,  20 Se.,  52  Ju.,  8 So.,  12  uC,  16  ocC,  2  E.    Total  112. 
tt  'hf.  Dr.  Dewing.  —  Economics  of  Corporations. 

6  Gr.,  25  Se.,  60  Ju,,  11  So.,  22  uC,  15  oeC.,  1  Sp.,  1  E.    Total  150. 
5"  'V-  Professor  Bollock.  —  Public  Finance,  exclusive  of  Taxation. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  13  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  uC,  6  ocG,  1  Sp.    Total  33. 
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6b  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Bukbanx.  —  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation . 

4  Or.,  12  Se.,  24  Ju.,  6  So.,  9  uC.,  2  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  68. 

Oa'hf.  Professor  Ripley,  assisted  by  Mr.   Meriaw. — Trade -Unionism  and 

Allied  Problems.    1  G.B.,  30  Se.,  37  Ju.,  5  So.,  5  uC,  19  ocC.  Total  97. 

76  *hf.  Professor  Cabvbb.  —  The  Single  Tax,  Socialism,  Anarchism. 

10  Gr.,  13  Se.,  29  Ja,  11  Sa,  1  Fr.,  6  uC,  6  ooC.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.  Total  78. 
8.        Professor  Carver,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bovingdon.  —  Principles   of   So- 
ciology. 

12  Gr.,  4  Se.,  20  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  uC,  5  ocC,  1  N.T.I.     Total  66. 
9  '*/■  Professor  Caster,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hopkins. — Economics  of  Agri- 
culture. 6Gr.,  7Se.,9Ju.,4So.,  looC.     Total  26. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

I 
Economic  Theory  and  Method 
til.     Professor  Taussig.  —  Economic  Theory. 

36  Gr.,  2  G.B.,  3  Se.,  1DL,5R,    Total  47. 
}12'A/.   Professor  Carver.  --  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

8  Gr.,  2  ocC.,  2Di.    Total  12. 
{14.      Professor  Bullock. — History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the 
year  1848.  12  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  R.    Total  15. 

Ill 
Applied  Economics 
}31.     Professor  Bullock.  —  Public  Finance.  16  Gr.,  1  G.B.    Total  16. 

J32  *hf.    Professor  Carver.  —  Economics  of  Agriculture. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  uC,  1  ocC,  1  It.    Total  21. 
J33  'hf.     Professor  Taussio.  —  International  Trade  and  Tariff  Problems. 

9  Gr.,  1  G.B.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.,  1  Di.,  2  R.     Total  20 
}34  »A/.    Professor  Ripley. —  Problems  of  Labor. 

10  Gr.,  3  G.B.,  2  Se.,  1  Sp.,  IE.,1  Di.,  1  And.    Total  19. 
35  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  J.  S.  Davis.  —  Business  Corporations  and  Combina- 
tions. 2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  3. 
36o'A/.    Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  Public  Ownership:   Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical  Aspects.                                 6  Gr.,  1  ocC,  1  E.    Total  8. 
366  'V-    Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  Public  Regulation  and  Control  of  Private 
Industry  with  Particular  Reference  to  Public  Service  Industries. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4, 
37  ft/.  Prof essor  Pbbsons.  —  Commercial  Crisis.  4Gr.,  3  G.B.    Total  7. 


Statistics 
£41  (formerly  13).    Asst  Professor  Day.  —  Statistics:  Theory  and  Analysts. 
9 Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  ocC., 2 R.    Totalis. 
$42,     Asst.  Professor  Day.  —  Statistics:  organisation  and  Practice. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.    Total  4. 
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Social  Sciences 
Anthropology  12  *hf.  (See  Anthropology,  p.  93.) 
Social  Ethics  2>,  4',  6  »A/.,  6  Hlf.,  7  *hj.,  15  *hf.,  2( 


Course  of  Research  lv  Economics 
120.     Professors    Taussig,    Casvbr,    Ripley,    Bullock,    Persons,    Day, 
Spbaque,  and  Cole.  —  Economic  Research.  1  G.B.    Total  1. 

The  Seminary  in  Economics 
Meetings  were  held  by  instructors  and  advanced  students  for  the  presentation 
of  the  results  of  investigation. 

EDUCATION 
Far  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

A  "V-  Professor  Holmes.  —  Principles  and  Problems  of  Modem  Education. 
Contemporary  Educational  Conditions  (Introductory  Course). 

3  Or.,  9  Se.,  10  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  29. 
B*y.  Professor  Hanub. — School  Administration  in  State  and  City. — Con- 
temporary Tendencies  and  Problems. 

2Gr.,6Se.,4Ju.,48o.llocC.    Total  17. 
1.       Professor  A.  O.  Norton  (Wellesley  College).  — The  History  of  Edu- 
cation. 1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sp.    Total  5. 
7  'hf.  Professor  Dearborn.  —  Educational  Psychology  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene.                         10Gr.,4Se.,8Ju.,6So.,3uC.,4ocC.    Total  35. 
14  '.V-  Aset.  Professor  G.  E.  Johnson.  —  Child  Development. 

2  Gr.,  1  G.B.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  And.    Total  11. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

}3o.     Professor  Hants.  —  Organisation  and  Management  of  State  and  City 
Schools  and  School  Systems.  5 Gr.,  1  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 


t3c     Professor  Holmes.  —  Elementary  Education.     Programmes  of  study, 
methods,  school  and  class  management.    Visits  to  schools. 

10  Gr.,  Uu.,2ocC.    Total  13. 

tlS'A/.    Asst.  Professor  Inqlis. — The  Reorganisation  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 3  Or.,  2Se.  Totals. 

4  'V-  Professor   Dearborn.  —  Educational  Measurement.     Methods   and 

results  of  statistical  and  experimental  studies  of  school  problems. 

SGr.    Total  & 

5  *ty.  Professor  Holmes.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Instr.,  1  R.    Total  9. 
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{12a  'V-  Asst.  Professor  O.  E.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lee.  —  Flay  in 
Education.  General  course  for  Teachers,  Principals,  Superintendents 
of  Schools,  Social  Workers,  and  others. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  4. 
{126  'hf.    Asst  Professor  G.  E.  Johnson,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  and  others.    The 

Administration  and  Conduct  of  Play  and  Recreation  in  School  Systems. 
The  Problem  of  Athletics  in  School  and  College.     2  Gr.,  1  Ju.  Total  3. 
Jl  6a  'V-    Dr.  Brewer.  —  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

7  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  I  ocC.    Total  9. 
Jlob'V-    Dr.  Brewer.  —  Vocational  Guidance;    Principles  and  Practice. 

10Gr.,Uu.,4R.    TotalfS. 
{17.      Dr.  Brewer.  —  Vocational  Education. 

3Gr.,lSe.,  Uu.,  1R.     Total  8. 

Seminary  Courses 
J20.     Special  Research  in  Education.  —  Under  the  direction  of  an  instructor 
of  the  Division.  3Gr.,  1R.    Total  4. 

J20o.    Professor  H  anus.  —  Problems  in  Educational  Administration. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 
{20b.    Professor  Holmbs,  —  Problems  of  the  Elementary  School. 

8Gr.,  lExt.    Totals. 
t20c    Professor  Dearborn.  —  Problems  in  Mental  and  Physical  Develop- 
ment. —  Studies  in  Child  Development;    with  Special  Reference  to 
Cases  of  Deficient,  Retarded,  and  Psychopathic  Children  in  School. 

6 Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Di.,  1  R.    Totals. 
t20d.    Professor  Dearborn.  —  Research  in  Educational  Psychology. 

2Gr.    Total  2. 
J20/.    Asst.  Professor  Indus.  —  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. 

6Gr.,  1R.    Total  8. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
Primarilj/for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Toezer  and  Dr.  Hooton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Handy.  — 
General  Anthropology. 

10 Se.,  29  Ju.,  2fl  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  uC,  7  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  76. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
6.       Professor  Dixon.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnography. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  8. 

2.  Dr.  Hooton.  —  Physical  Anthropology. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju,,  2  So.,  3  uC.,  2  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  14. 
3  'V-  Dr.  Hooton.  —  Criminal  Anthropology  and  Race  Mixture. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  0  Ju.,  S  So.,  5  uC.,  2  ocC.    Total  35. 
.  7  lhf.  Professor  DrxoN.  —  Ethnography  of  Oceania. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se-  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  5. 
11  'hf.  Professor  Dixon.  —  Ethnography  of  Asia. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  ocC.    Total  3. 
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14>A/-  Dr.  Hooton.  —  Ethnography  of  Africa.     2  dr.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  4. 

12  *hf.  Aaet.  Professor  Toizxb.  —  Primitive  Sociology,  a  History  of  Insti- 
tutions. 1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Jo.,  1  uC.,  I  ocC.    Total  12. 

J9  '«/•  Asst.  Professor  Tozzer,  —  Archaeology  and  Hieroglyphic  Systems  of 
Central  America.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  5. 

10  'hf.  Asat.  Professor  Toseeb.  —  Archaeology  and  Ethnography  of  Mexico. 
1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1R.    Total  S. 

16  hf.  Professor  Dixon,  Asst.  Professor  Tomer,  and  Dr.  Hooton.  —  Field 
Methods  in  Anthropology.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  3. 

Primarily  for  Graduate:  — 

Cowtes  of  Research 
}20a.    Professor  Dixon.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

lGr.,  1R.    Total  2. 

•JOd.     Professor  Dixon.  —  General  Ethnology.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20s.     Ant.  Professor  Toeeeb.  —  Central  American  and  Mexican  Archaeology 

and  Hieroglyphics.  1  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 

20/.     Dr.  Hooton.  —  African  Ethnology  and  Archaeology.     1  Ju.    Total  1. 

GROUP  IV 
PfflLOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 
Philosophy 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 
A  'kf.  Professor  R.  B.  Pbhrt.  —  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

3  Se.,  36  Ju.,  82  So.,  97  Fr.,  47  uC,  3  ocC.,  5  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  E.  Total  274. 
B'hf.  Professor  Lkvt-Bruhl  (University  of  Parw).  —  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy.         lSe.,29Ju.,45So.,28Fr.,35uC.,3ocG    Total  141. 
C'A/-  Dr.  Shhtkk.  —  Elementary  Logic. 

1  Se.,  30  Ju.,  59  So.,  90  Fr.,  34 uC,  4  ocC.,  3  Sp.,  4  E.    Total  225. 

1  **/.  Asst.  Professor  Hokbnlz.  —  General  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

10 Se.,  18  Ju.,  38 So.,  14  Fr.,  12 uC.,  3  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  96. 

2  'V-  Professor  Hocking.  —  Introduction  to  Philosophy  through  the  Prob- 

lems of  Conduct  and  Religion. 

3  Gr.,  9  Se.,  17  Ju.,  13  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  uC,  0  ocC.,  1  Di.,  1  E.    Total  66. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

3  'V-  Dr.  Shbffeb.  —  Philosophy  of  Mature.    Introduction  to  the  Logic  of 

Science  and  the  Metaphysics  of  Nature.      1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.    Total  8. 

4  'hf.  Professor  R.  B.  Pxbht.  —  Ethics  —  General  Course. 

4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  uC,  6  ocC,  1  Di.,  1  E.    Total  39. 

5  'V-  Professor  Hocking.  —  Philosophy  of  the  State. 

9  Gr.,  14  Se.,  32  Ju.,  5  So.,  5  uC,  7  ocC,  1  Di.,  1  E.,  1  E.T.S.,  1  L. 

Total  76. 
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6a  lhf.  Professor  Edwako  C.  Moore.  —  Philosophy  of  Religion.    The  nature 
and  evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  So.,  3  ooC.,    Total  10. 

7  'hf.  Professor  Fbnn.  —  Theism.  1  Gr.,  1  ocC.  Total  2. 
A'l  ihf.     Professor  Evans.  —  The  Philosophic  Basis  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

5  And.    Total  5. 

8  'hf.  Dr.  Shelter.  —  Advanced  Logic.  —  The  elements  of  mathematical 

logic,  with  some  applications  to  problems  of  philosophy. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  f  ocC.    Total  S. 
8«  'hf.  Dr.  SmauTB. — Advanced  Mathematical  Logic.    3Gr.,Uu.    Total  4. 
9a  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hoernle.  —  Metaphysics.     The  problem  of  reality 
from  the  points  of  View  of  Idealism  and  of  Realism. 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  So.,  1  uC.,  2  ocC,  1  Di.,  1  And.    Total  17. 

0b  'hf.  Professor  Hockino.  —  Metaphysics.    Problems  of  unity  and  teleology. 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC,  1  B.U.,  1  Di.,  1  And.    Total  17. 

10  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Lakopeld.  —  Aesthetics. 

3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  16  Ju.,  12  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  uC,  3  ooC.    Total  47. 

11  'hf.  Professor   Woods.  —  Philosophical  Systems  of  India,   with   special 

reference  to  Vedanta,  Sankhya  and  Yoga. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC.,  3  ocC.,  2  Di    Total  13. 

12  'hf.  Dr.  Fuller.  —  Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  12  Ju.,  13  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC,  3  ooC.,  1  Sp.     Total  38. 
12a  'hf.  Dr.  Fuller.  —  Philosophy  and  Religion  in  the  Greek  Poets. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  ocC.    Total  4. 

13  'hf.  Dr.  Fuller.  —  Philosophy  of  the  Hellenistic  Period. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  uC.,  1  ocC,  1  Sp.    Total  6. 
13e  'hf.    Professor  db  Wulf  (University  of  Louvain) .  —  History  of  Mediaeval 

Philosophy.  6  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC.,  1  ocC.,  5  Di.    Total  15. 

14a  'hf.    Dr.  Fuller.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnits. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  uC,  I  ocC.,  1  And.    Total  9. 
14b  *hf.    Dr.  Sheffxr.  —  English  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Hume. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  uC.      Total  6. 
16  'kf.  Professor  Lbvt-Bkuhl  (University  of  Paris) . —  History  of  French 
Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  uC,  1  ooC.    Total  9. 

18  'hf.  Professor  R.   B.   Perrt.  —  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies.     An 

outline  of  current  tendencies  in  ethics,  political  philosophy,  and  funda- 
mental beliefs  with  special  reference  to  the  conflict  of  ideals  in  the 
recent  war.       9  Gr.,  4  Se.,  11  Ju.,  10  So.,  6  uC,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  41. 

19  'V.  Asst.    Professor    Hoernle.  —  History    of    British    Ethics.      British 

Moralists  from  Hobbea  to  Sidgwick  and  T.  H.  Green. 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  uC,  3  ocC,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  24. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

J22*A/.  Asst.  Professor  Hoernle. — Logical  Theory.  A  Comparative  Study 
of  selected  topics  from  Modern  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge,  with 
special  attention  to  Bradley  and  Bossnquet,  and  references  to  Russell, 
Husserl,  and  Meinong.  6  Gr.,  1  So.    Total  7. 
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t24a'kf.  Professor  E.  C.  MoOBB. —  History  of  Christian  Thought  since 
1A32.  1  dr.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 

t27a  *hf.  Professor  de  Wdlt  (University  of  Louvain).  —  The  Psychological 
Texts  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Seminary  Courses 
20.      Special  Research  in  Philosophy,  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  of 
the  Department,  and  not  provided  for  in  a  regular  seminary. 

8Gr.,  IDi.    Total  9. 
(20a  'hf.    Asst.    Professor    Hoeknle.  —  Seminary    in    Metaphysics.      The 
Problem  of  Mind  and  Body  in  Present-day  Philosophy. 

3  Gr.,  1  Di.    Total  4. 

J206.   Professor  Woods.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.    Buddhist 

and  Stoic  Etementa  in  Western  Ethics.  4Gr.,  1R.    Total  5. 

{20d.   Professor  R.  B.  Pebby.  —  Seminary  in  Ethics.    The  Theory  of  Value. 

10  Gr.,  1  Di.,  1  R.    Total  12. 

t20p.    Professor  Hocking.  —  Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  History.    The 

Philosophical  Interpretation  of  History;  Historical,  Systematic. 

10  Gr.,  2  And.    Total  12. 
Tax  Classics 
Greek  S  and  Latin  8.    (See  the  Classics,  p.  66.} 

Psychology 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 
A  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Lanqfeld.  —  General  Introduction  to  Psychology. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  43  Ju.,  76  So.,  62  Fr.,  66  uC,  3  ocC.,  7  Sp.,  3  E.  Total  263. 
1  'hf.  Dr.  Allpobt.  —  Comparative  Psychology. 

2  Gr.,  13 Se.,  23  Ju,,  28 So.,  3  Fr.,  15  uC,  9  ocC.,  1  Sp.    Total  94. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*:  — 
5  lhf.  Dr.  Troland.  —  Advanced  Psychology. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  uC,  3  ocC,  1  Me.    Total  16. 
Education  7  *hf-    (See  Education,  p.  91.) 

ID  'V'  Dr.  Allfokt.  —  Experimental  Human  Psychology  (introductory  lab- 
oratory course).         3  Gr.,  6 Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  uC,  1  ocC.    Total  24. 
lOo.     Asst.  Professor  Lahofbld  and  Dr.  Allpobt.  —  Experimental  Human 
Psychology  (advanced  laboratory  course).  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Total  6. 
12  'hf.  Dr.  Tboland.  —  The  Fundamentals  of  PByohophysiology. 

5  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.   Total  13. 
16  *y.  Dr.  Allpobt.  —  Social  Psychology. 

3Gr.,3  8e.,13Ju.,7Sa,2uC,  locC.    Total  29. 
Primarily  far  Graduate*:  — 
{23  'hf.    Professor  Southard  and  Dr.  Lowbrt.  —  Psychopatfaology. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  ocC.,  1  Sp.,  2  B.I.,  1  Me.    Total  13. 
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20.       Special  Research  in 
the  Department. 

J206.  Asst.  Professor  Langteld.  —  Seminary  in  Psychology.  —  Funda- 
mental Problems.  8  Gr.,  I  Se.,  1  ocC,  1  Di.,  2  R.    Total  13. 

20p  'hf.    Dr.  Lowbitt.  —  Seminary  in  Psychopathology. 

3Gr.,  18e.,2Ju.,  locC.,  1R.,  1B.I.    Total  9. 

\20a.  Asst  Professor  Langpeld. —  Psychological  laboratory.  Experi- 
mental investigations  in  human  psychology,  including  problems  of 
applied  psychology.  9  Gr.    Total  9. 

Education  20c,  20d.    (See  Education,  p.  92). 

SOCIAL  ETHICS 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates:  — 
1.       Asst.  Professor  Foebsteb  and  Asst  Professor  Jambs  Ford,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Snider.  —  Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy. 
1  Gr.,  12  Se.,  23  Ju.,  14  So.,  6  uC,  5  ocC,  1  Sp.,  1  G.B.,  3  Di.     Total  65. 
2  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Fobd.  —  Poor  Relief. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  uC,  3  ocC.    Total  14. 
ilhf.  Asst.  Professor  Foerster. —  American  Population  Problems:    Immi- 
gration and  the  Negro. 

S  Gr.,  S  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  ocC,  1  Di.,  1  E.T.S.    Total  21. 
6  'hf.  Ant  Professor  Ford.  —  The  Housing  Problem. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  ocC.,  1  E.T.S.,  1  N.T.I.    Total  13. 

6  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Foebsteb.  —  Unemployment  and  Related  Problems  of 

the  Working  Classes,  with  Special  Consideration  of  Social  Insurance. 
4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  0  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  uC,  5  ocC,  2  Di.    Total  31. 

7  'hf-  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Rural  Social  Development. 

4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  ocC.,  1  N.T.I.    Total  7. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
IS  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Foebsteb.  —  Recent  Theories  of  Social  Reform. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  I  Ju.,  2  Di.    Total  9. 

Course  of  Research 
20.       Asst  Professor  Foerster  and  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Special  Re- 
searches. 5  Gr.    Total  S. 
MATHEMATICS 
A.        Professors  J.  L.  Cooliboe,  Huntington,  and  Kellogg  (University  of 
Missouri),   Dr.    Mouse,    Messrs.   Brown,   Rupp,   and  Rkxpobd  S. 
Tucker.  —  Trigonometry;   Analytic  Geometry;    Introduction  to  the 
Calculus. 

1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  10  So.,  104  Fr.,  14  uC,  2  ocC,  4  Sp.,  16  E.    Total  163. 
C.        Associate  Professor  Bouton,   Asst.   Professor  Gkaustein  and  Dr. 
Barnett.  — Analytic  Geometry;  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 

1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  14  So.,  82  Fr.,  12  uC,  3  ocC.,  7  E.    Total  122. 
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D  «*/.  Dr.  BABmrr.  —  Algebra. 

38e.,15Ju.,24So.,30Fr.,6iiC.,2ooC.    Total  80. 
S  '*/.  Mr.  Bhown  and  Mr.  Rxxfobd  8.  Tucxm.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

lSe.,12Ju.,13So.,»Fr.,  1  Di.    Total  30. 
K  'V-  Dr.  L.  It,  Fobh.  —  Logarithms;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  10  Ju.,  5  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  ocC.    Total  28. 
61/.  Associate  Professor  Botjton.  —  Descriptive  Geometry. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Fr.,  8  uC.    Total  12. 
2s.       Profeaaor  Van  Vlbck  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Professor  Birkhofi 
and    Dr.    Mobsb.  —  Differential   and    Integral   Calculus;     Analytic 
Geometry. 

2  Se.,  16  Ju.,  24  So.,  1  Fr.,  11  uC.,  11  ocO,  1  Sp.,  10  E.    Total  84. 
26.       Asat.  Profeaaor  Btrkhoff,  Amt.  Professor  Ghatotew,  and  Dr.  Moaau. 
—  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Geometry. 

48e.,28Ju.,63So.,6uC.,3ocC.,0E.    Total  103. 
L      Profeaaor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics. 

2Gr.,8Se.,0Ju.,76o.,  lFr.,luC.,looC.    Total  20. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

ha  'a/.  Professor  Osgood  and  Dr.  Teoo.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
(advanced course.    Parti). 

13  Or.,  8  Se.,  20  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  uC,  3  ocC.,  2  Sp.,  3  E.    Total  60. 

55  ■*/.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus   (advanced 

course.    Part  II).     0Gr.,4Se.,  11  Ju.,  7So.,  2uC,  2oeC.    Total 35. 

3.       Profeaaor  J.  L.  Cooudgk.  —  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry  and 

Modem  Algebra.  4  Or.,  1  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  Fr.    Total  IS. 

S'V-  Professor  Kxllogg  (University  of  Missouri).  —  Vector  Analysis. 

1  Se,  3  Ju.,  1  ocC.    Totals. 
SI  *V-  Dr.  L.  R.  Ford.  —  Interpolation  and  Approximation. 

2Se.,3Ju.,  IqcC,  2R.     Totals. 
18  Vif.  Associate  Profeaaor  Boutok.  —  The  Elementary  Theory  of  Differential 
Equations.  5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.    Total  19. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
tl2  'hf.    Professor  Osgood.  —  Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  11. 
{13.     Professor  van  Vlkcx  (University  of   Wisconsin).  —  The  Theory  of 
Functions  (introductory  course).  S  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  12. 

{11.     Professor  van  Vleck  (University  of  Wisconsin).  —  The  Partial  Dif- 
ferential Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics.         A  Gr.,  2  R.    Total  8. 
1146  'hf.    Professor  Osgood.  —  Algebra.    Galois's  Theory  of  Equations. 

3  Gr.,  2  So.,  2  Instr.    Total  7. 
(22  *«/.    Asat.  Professor  Gratjbtkn.  —  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and 
Surfaces.  5  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.    Total  7. 

t28o  'A/-    Professor  J.  L.  Cooitogk.  —  Projective  Geometry. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  6. 
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J28i  'hf.     Professor  J.  L.  Cooltdge.  —  Non-Euclidean  Geometry. 

2Gr.,lSe.    Totals. 
JlOa  'hf.    Professor  Kkixogg  (University  of  Missouri).  —  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  of  Potential  Functions  and  Laplace's  Equation. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  10. 
JlOb  *hf.  Professor  BntKBorr.  —  The  Analytical  Theory  of  Heat  and  Prob- 
lems in  Elastic  Vibrations.    Fourier's  Series;  Legendre'e  Polynomials. 
Bessel's  Functions.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  R    Total  6. 

Jl5.     Associate  Professor  Booton.  —  Differential  Equations,  with  an  In- 
troduction to  Lie's  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups.  3  Gr.,  2  R.    Total  6. 
J34aty-    Dr.  Moan.  —  Elliptic  Functions.  3Gr.    Total  3. 

J346  'hf.    Dr.  Morse.  —  Automorphic  Functions,  1  Gr.,  2  R.    Total  3. 

J36a  'hf.    Dr.  Bahnett.  —  Integral  Equations.  2  Gr.,  1  R    Total  3. 

J36fc  'hf.    Dr.  Barns-it.  —  Functions  of  Lines.  1  R.    Total  1. 

Seminary  in  Analysis 
Professor  Kellogg  (University  of  Missouri)  and  Professor  Bibkboft.  — 

2  Gr.    Total  2. 
Counet  of  Research 
20d.     Professor  Kellogg  (University  of  Missouri).  - 

20c      Professor  Birkhoft.  —  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions. 2Gr.    Total  2. 
OUT  OF  GROUP 
MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

1.  Colonel  Gobtz. —  Military  Science.  —  Field  Artillery,  Material  and 
Gunnery:  Hippology.  3  Ju.,  A3  Fr.,  5  uC,  1  Sp.,  2  E.    Total  64. 

2.  Colonel  Goto.  —  Military  Science. — Military  Law;  Ordnance. 

2  G.B.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  29  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  uC,  1  ocG,  1  E.,  1  L.    Total  48. 


COURSES  IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 
Physiology 
Professor  Cannon,  Associate  Professor  Drinker,  Asst.  Professor  Stiles, 
and  Dr.  Rediteld.  —  Elementary  Course.  6  Gr.    Total  5. 


Professor  Foltn   and  Asst.   Professor  Fibre. —  General  Biological 
Chemistry.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

Pathology 
Professor  Councilman,  Associate  Professors  Malloby  and  Wolbacb, 
and  Asst.  Professor  Wright.  —  General  Pathology.       1  Gr.    Total  1. 
Professor  Councilman,  Associate  Professors  Mallory  and  Wolbach, 
and  Asst.  Professor  Weight.  —  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

lGr.    Total  1. 
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Bacteriology 
1.      Professor  Ebkst  and  Associate    Professor  Wolbach.  —  Elementary 
Bacteriology.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

The  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  now 
withdrawn  from  this  Faculty  most  of  the  courses  in  that  subject. 
It  has  seemed  wise,  however,  to  retain  in  our  list  for  1920-21  three 
haU-oourseB  and  one  whole  course  for  undergraduates,  and  two 
half-courses  primarily  for  graduates. 

Requirements  in  Modern  Languages 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  years  as  to  the  wisdom 

of  requiring  students  who  did  not  present  both  French  and  German 

for  admission  to  College,  to  take  German  A  or  French  A  in  their 

Freshman  year  to  remove  their  deficiency.    Acting  in  accordance 

with  a  report  presented  by  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 

question,  the  Faculty,  on  April  1,  1920,  passed  the  following  vote: 

That  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  there  be  required  a  reading 

knowledge  either  of  French  or  of  German,  and  an  elementary 

knowledge  of  the  other  of  these  two  languages,  to  be  tested  by  an 

examination  which  the  student  must  pass  not  later  than  the  end  of 

the  Sophomore  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  May  11, 1920,  the  following  report 
of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages  was  approved  and  accepted: 

1.  The  requirement  of  an  elementary  knowledge  shall  be  met  (1)  by 
translating  satisfactorily  passages  of  French  or  German  of  the  same 
difficulty  as  those  set  in  the  final  examination  in  French  A  or  Ger- 
man A;  or  (2)  by  passing,  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C,  either 
French  A  or  German  A  or  the  elementary  admission  examination 
in  French  or  German;  or  (3)  by  passing  either  the  advanced  admis- 
sion examination  in  French  or  German  or  a  college  course  in  the 
French  or  German  language  of  higher  grade  than  French  A  or  Ger- 
man A.  For  students  who  choose  method  1,  a  written  test  will  be 
provided  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  each  year. 

2.  The  reading  knowledge  of  the  other  language  shall  be  tested  by  a 
special  one-hour  written  examination.  Such  examinations  shall  be 
held  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  college  year.  If,  how- 
ever, a  student  fails  in  a  written  examination,  he  may,  if  he  so 
wishes,  substitute  for  the  written  an  oral  examination,  to  be  held  in 
the  middle  of  the  college  year. 

3.  The  administration  of  these  tests,  written  and  oral,  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  the  Ro- 
mance and  one  of  the  German  Department,  assisted  by  such  cor- 
rectors as  may  be  needed. 

4.  These  rules  shall  go  into  effect  with  the  year  1920-21. 
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Hereafter,  therefore,  a  student  must  present  evidence  that  he  can 
readily  read  either  French  or  German,  and  must  prove  that  he  has 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  other  language.  This  elementary 
knowledge  he  may  obtain  in  any  way  he  pleases,  German  A  and 
French  A  being  no  longer  prescribed.  To  judge  from  the  present 
year,  however,  most  students  think  that  the  easiest  way  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  required  is  to  take  French  A  or  German  A .  The  ex- 
clusion of  German  from  many  schools  has  caused  the  number  elect- 
ing German  A  this  autumn  to  rise  from  265  in  1916-17,  the  last 
normal  year,  to  477;  the  number  electing  French  A  this  autumn 
is  slightly  smaller  than  in  1916-17,  being  now  140. 

The  General  Final  Examination  and  the  Tutorial  System 
The  most  important  educational  change,  however,  in  Harvard 
College  during  recent  years  has  been  the  establishment,  as  a  re- 
quirement for  the  bachelor's  degree,  of  a  general  final  examination 
on  the  student's  field  of  concentration;  the  problems  which  arise  in 
connection  with  this  plan  are  interesting  and  complex. 

When  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1909-10  voted  to  re- 
quire each  student  to  concentrate  at  least  six  courses  in  some  single 
field  or  in  related  fields  of  knowledge,  it  thereby  indicated  its  belief 
that  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
scoring  of  a  given  number  of  courses  which  might  be  wholly  unre- 
lated and  which  were  often  soon  forgotten.  Provision  was  made,  at 
the  same  time,  against  undue  concentration  by  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion, which,  however,  need  not  be  considered  here.  Yet  the  re- 
quirement of  concentration  proved  not  to  secure,  in  all  cases,  the 
choice  of  courses  well  related,  and  least  of  all  did  it  require,  or 
sufficiently  encourage,  the  student  to  articulate  and  complete  his 
knowledge  of  his  field,  by  himself,  through  work  outside  the  class- 
room. The  next  logical  step,  therefore,  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of 
1912-13  when  the  Faculty  passed  the  following  vote: 

(1)  That  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  be  au- 
thorized to  require  of  all  students  whose  field  of  concentration  lies  in 
this  Division,  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements  stated  in 
terms  of  courses  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  a  special  final  examination 
upon  each  student's  field  of  concentration;  and  that  the  passing  of 
this  examination  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  concentration  in  this  Division. 

(2)  That  students  who  pass  this  special  examination  may  be  excused 
from  the  regular  final  examinations  in  such  courses  of  their  last  year 
as  fall  within  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics, 
in  the  same  way  that  candidates  for  distinction  who  pass  a  public 
test  may  now  be  excused  under  the  rules  of  the  Faculty. 
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(3)  That  this  requirement  go  into  effect  with  the  class  entering  in  1913. 

(4)  That  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  submit 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  the  detailed  rules  for  the  final  exam- 
inations and  such  a  detailed  scheme  of  tutorial  assistance  as  may 
be  adopted  before  these  are  put  into  effect  by  the  Division. 

The  examinations  thus  established  were  first  given  at  the  close  of 
1015-16.  Between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  year  1919-20,  these 
general  examinations  had  been  given  to  444  men,  of  whom  26 
(5-8+  %)  failed  and  therefore  did  not  receive  their  degrees  unless 
they  passed  the  general  examinations  in  some  subsequent  year;  of 
the  418  who  passed,  73  (17.4+%)  won  distinction  and  345  (82.5+%) 
obtained  a  pass  degree. 

General  examinations  had  been  used  in  the  Medical  School  since 
1911-12,  and  in  the  Divinity  School  since  1912-13,  so  that  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of  such  examinations 
was  available  by  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  1918-19.  Ac- 
cordingly on  December  3,  1918,  the  Faculty  passed  the  following 
vote  under  which  a  committee  of  nine  was  established : 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
general  final  examinations  for  degrees  now  used  in  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  University,  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  employ- 
ing general  final  examinations  on  the  fields  of  concentration  in  all 
Departments  of  Harvard  College. 

After  studying  the  subject  for  some  months  the  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantages  of  the  general  final  examina- 
tion, particularly  as  employed  in  the  Division  of  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Economics,  might  be  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  examination  has  secured  "concentration"  in  related 
subjects. 

(fc)  It  has  encouraged  the  mastery  of  subjects  or  fields  rather  than 
of  courses. 

(c)  It  has  given  the  Division  a  survey  of  the  student's  capacity 
at  the  end  of  his  college  course. 

((f)  It  has  provided  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  awarding  the 
degree  with  distinction  than  the  plan  formerly  in  use. 

The  Committee  therefore  made  the  following  recommendations, 
which  the  Faculty  adopted  April  1,  1919: 

(1)  That  general  final  examinations  be  established  for  all  students 
concentrating  in  Divisions  or  under  Committees  which  signify  their 
willingness  to  try  such  examinations,  and  that  adequate  means  be 
provided  to  enable  such  Divisions  and  Committees  to  administer 
these  examinations;    it  being  understood  that  the  control  of  the 
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general  final  examinations  shall  rest  with  the  several  Divisions  and 
Committees  in  the  same  manner  as  the  control  of  the  examinations 
for  honors  and  distinction  now  given  by  them. 

(2)  That  the  new  general  final  examinations  be  first  employed  for  the 
members  of  the  present  freshman  class. 

(3)  That,  so  far  as  possible,  the  adviser  to  whom  each  student  is  as- 
signed, be  a  teacher  in  the  student's  field  of  concentration. 

All  Divisions  had  previously  indicated  their  desire  or  willingness 
to  employ  such  examinations  except  the  Divisions  of  Mathematics 
and  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  chief  reason  for  the  attitude  of 
the  Divisions  declining  appears  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  they  represent,  for  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
have,  by  and  large,  fairly  fixed  paths  of  advancement  for  the  under- 
graduate, so  that  an  examination  in  an  advanced  course  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  examination  on  all  the  work  which  has  preceded,  as 
may  very  well  not  be  the  case  in  Literary,  Historical,  and  Phil- 
osophical subjects. 

Beginning  then,  with  the  year  1921-22,  general  final  examina- 
tions on  the  fields  of  concentration  will  be  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree,  save  in  the  Divisions  named  above.  The 
plan  ib  an  experiment,  and  the  experience  of  at  least  ten  years  may 
be  needed  before  its  virtues  and  defects  can  be  fully  estimated;  but 
in  the  meantime,  the  successful  working  of  such  examinations  in  the 
Medical  School,  the  Divinity  School,  and  especially  in  the  Division 
of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  under  this  Faculty,  the 
welcome  given  the  plan  by  the  more  serious  part  of  the  student 
body,  and  the  interest  in  the  experiment  shown  by  other  colleges, 
give  grounds  for  entertaining  much  hope. 

The  very  plan  of  a  general  final  examination,  however,  requires 
that  the  student  shall  select  his  courses  wisely,  do  work  outside  his 
formal  courses,  and  by  reading  and  reflection  coordinate  the  de- 
tails he  has  learned  into  a  body  of  ordered  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  undergraduate  years.  In  all  this  he  re- 
quires guidance  and  stimulus.  The  Division  of  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Economics,  therefore,  from  the  first,  has  employed 
Tutors  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  and  assist  students,  individ- 
ually, in  their  preparation  for  the  general  final  examination .  Tutor- 
ing for  this  purpose  was,  on  the  whole,  a  new  problem  in  American 
education,  although  Princeton  University  had  made  some  impor- 
tant experiments  with  its  Preceptorial  system,  and  "advisers"  for 
undergraduates  had  long  existed  here  and  elsewhere;  moreover,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  system  of  Tutors  obviously  could  not  be 
transplanted  without  change  to  this  country  because  of  the  differ- 
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ences  in  secondary  and  college  education.  Therefore  it  was,  and 
still  is,  necessary  to  experiment  in  methods  and  to  develop  men  for 
the  work.  At  first  tutorial  duties  were  superimposed  on  other 
teaching,  thus  increasing  the  total  amount  of  instruction  given  by 
those  who  were  appointed  Tutors,  but  this  plan  proved  unwise  for 
reasons  which  now  seem  fairly  clear,  but  which  were  not  so  easily 
Been  in  advance.  More  recently  many  Tutors  have  given  all  their 
time  to  tutorial  duties,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  always  be  a  wise 
plan;  but  it  appears  probable  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  unwise 
for  a  Tutor  to  be  excluded  wholly  from  giving  some  formal  instruc- 
tion in  his  subject  by  means  of  a  "lecture"  course  or  otherwise,  for 
it  is  important  that  every  teacher  should  grow  in  depth  as  well  as  in 
breadth  of  knowledge,  and  such  growth  can  probably  usually  be 
best  assured  him  by  having  him  give  a  course  in  the  subject  which 
he  is  tnftlriTig  especially  his  own.  At  present,  then,  the  arrangement 
which  seems  most  promising  is  to  provide  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
each  Tutor  who  desires  it  shall  use  a  certain  proportion  of  his  time 
in  giving  formal  instruction  with  the  usual  classroom  methods,  the 
rest,  usually  the  major  part  of  his  teaching,  being  given  in  the  less 
formal  but  equally  important  work  of  a  Tutor. 

Tutorial  work  means  work  with  the  individual  student.  General 
suggestions  and  directions  can  be  given  to  small  groups  about  as 
effectively  as  to  single  students;  yet  since  the  individual  student 
must  be  considered  the  unit  in  any  plan  of  college  education  which 
allows  some  range  of  choice,  but  which  requires  also  proof  of  a  well- 
ordered  body  of  knowledge  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  the  Tutors 
must  generally  deal  with  individual  students ;  and  this  is  the  regular 
method  employed  at  the  present  time.  The  Tutor  meets  the  stu- 
dents under  his  charge  every  week  to  discuss  with  them  the  reading 
which  they  have  done,  to  help  them  solve  their  difficulties,  and  to 
give  them  suggestions  for  their  future  guidance.  The  good  Tutor 
is  in  no  sense  a  coach,  but  a  friendly  counselor  whose  knowledge 
and  wisdom  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  students.  Unquestionably 
the  total  amount  of  work  now  required  of  each  student  has  been 
somewhat  increased  over  that  formerly  exacted,  but  the  amount  is 
not  so  excessive  as  to  call  in  itself  for  any  remission  of  the  present 
requirements  of  courses.  The  most  important  purpose,  however,  of 
this  work  done  by  the  student  outside  his  courses  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tutor  is  to  teach  him  how  to  learn  and  how  to  assimilate 
his  knowledge.  Ambitious  and  able  students  realize  the  value  of 
such  training  and  give  themselves  much  of  it,  becoming  candidates 
for  distinction  in  their  fields  of  concentration ;  the  indolent  and  slow 
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are  content  with  a  bare  degree.  When  more  experience  has  been 
gained  the  Faculty  may  well  consider  relaxing  somewhat  the  re- 
quirements of  four  courses  in  the  Senior  year  for  candidates  for 
distinction,  whose  previous  records  give  promise  of  success;  but 
the  pass  man  deserves  no  increased  opportunities  for  self -discipline 
since  he  will  ordinarily  have  proved  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  use 
them. 

In  this  connection  the  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  all 
men  should  receive  equal  attention  from  the  Tutors.  That  there 
should  be  equal  opportunities  for  all  until  some  have  shown  them- 
selves indifferent  or  unequal  to  them  is  beyond  doubt;  but  when  the 
wills  and  abilities  of  men  have  been  well  tested,  as  should  ordinarily 
be  the  case  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  it  seems  only  justice 
to  the  willing  and  able  to  give  them  more  attention  than  is  be- 
stowed on  the  men  who  are  content  with  a  pass  degree.  Of  course  a 
chance  must  be  given  the  repentant  laggard  to  climb  into  the  more 
deserving,  and  therefore  more  favored,  group  during  his  last  two 
years.  But  there  is  some  danger  in  college  work  today  that  we  shall 
give  more  consideration  to  the  mediocre  and  lazy  student  than  to 
the  upper  third  of  the  class  which  contains  the  men  who  deserve  the 
best  training  that  can  be  given  them  and  who  are  to  provide  the 
leaders  of  their  time. 

In  the  vote  of  April,  1919,  the  Faculty  wisely  left  each  Depart- 
men  t  or  Division  free  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be 
given  students  concentrating  under  it  and  the  means  by  which  such 
assistance  shall  be  given.  The  Divisions  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Fine  Arts  propose  to  use  Tutors,  as  the  Division  of  History,  Gov- 
ernment and  Economics  has  done  from  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment; the  several  Departments  of  Languages  and  Literatures, 
ancient  and  modern,  will  employ  advisory  committees.  But  what- 
ever names  and  methods  are  employed,  the  aim  will  always  be  to 
give  the  individual  student  assistance  and  encouragement  in  ac- 
quiring a  body  of  well-organized  knowledge  in  his  field.  In  this 
direction  apparently  lies  the  next  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  Harvard  College. 

CLIFFORD  H.  MOORE,  Chairman. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  or  thb  Untvebhity: — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Harvard  Engineering  School  for  1919-20:  — 

The  School  was  established  by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
in  1918.  Students  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1919, 
to  the  three  lower  classes,  the  work  being  conducted  for  a  time  in 
the  University  Museum.  In  the  following  September,  the  School 
began  regular  work  in  the  buildings  which  the  Corporation  has 
assigned  to  its  use. 

The  total  enrolment  in  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1919-20, 
by  programs  of  study  was  as  follows: 


Electrical  Engineering 36 

Civil  Engineering 18 

Sanitary  Engineering 7 

Mining   ...................... 8 

Metallurgy   3 

Industrial  Chemistry 7 

Lower  classmen,  undecided 32 

Total 182 

Students  taking  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree   ...  114 
Students  taking  courses  leading  to  higher  degrees  18 

Total 132 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1920,  twelve  candidates  were 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  four  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, five  in  Electrical  Engineering,  one  in  Civil  Engineering, 
one  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  one  in  Mining;  and  three  candi- 
dates were  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  one  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  one  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  one  in 
Industrial  Chemistry. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  laboratories  and  repairing  and  install- 
ing apparatus  was  kept  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  instruction 
throughout  the  year.  Some  new  apparatus  was  purchased,  chiefly 
two  electrical  generators  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  power 
required,  new  primary  and  secondary  switchboards  for  the  electri- 
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cal  laboratories,  and  several  machines  and  airplane  motors  from 
the  army  for  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  The 
laboratories  of  electrical  engineering,  sanitary  engineering  and 
metallography  are  located  in  Fierce  Hall;  and  the  laboratories  of 
steam  engineering,  internal  combustion  motors,  hydraulics,  testing 
materials,  and  cryogenic  engineering  are  housed  in  the  new  Gordon 
McKay  Laboratory.  This  building,  formerly  the  drill  hall  of  the 
Radio  School,  was  purchased  from  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
remodeled  into  a  useful  and  commodious  laboratory.  It  is,  however, 
of  wooden  construction,  and  must  eventually  be  replaced  by  a  per- 
manent structure.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  School  was  in  posses- 
sion of  excellent  working  laboratories  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
near  future. 

Much  labor  and  expense  will  be  necessary  to  develop  all  the 
laboratories  to  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  research.  Some  of  the  best  apparatus 
now  shows  the  effects  of  several  movings  and  much  hard  usage; 
before  long  it  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Duplication  will  also  be 
necessary  as  the  student  body  grows.  The  development  of  the 
laboratories  is  of  necessity  a  gradual  process,  as  funds  become 
available,  and  the  needs  are  demonstrated. 

The  Botch  Building  has  been  restored  to  the  departments  of 
mining  and  metallurgy;  and  a  group  of  small  metallurgical  labora- 
tories has  been  built  in  the  north  wing  of  Pierce  Hall.  Considerable 
new  equipment  has  been  purchased  for  these  departments;  but 
their  needs  are  still  great.  Moreover  the  Botch  Building  is  both 
inadequate  and  ill-adapted  for  its  present  use. 

The  School  is  organised  under  its  own  faculty,  which  comprises 
the  President,  eighteen  teachers  of  engineering  and  mining,  three  of 
chemistry,  and  two  of  physics.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  are 
also  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  thus  facilitating 
cooperation  between  the  two  faculties. 

Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis  took  up  his  duties  as  a  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering;  and  Chester  Laurens  Dawes  was  promoted 
from  the  grade  of  instructor  to  that  of  assistant  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  Professors  Adams  and  Graton  were  on  leave  of 
absence  substantially  for  the  whole  year;  and  Professor  Whipple  for 
the  second  half-year.  Professor  Adams  was  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  National  Research  Council  in 
New  York;  and  Professor  Whipple  was  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Sanitation,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva.  Edward 
Dyer  Peters,  Gordon  McKay  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  died  during 
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the  war,  and  bis  place  is  still  unfilled.  His  successor  should  be 
among  the  earliest  of  permanent  appointments.  A  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  year's  work  was  the  absence  or  part-time  service  of 
several  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  professors;  for  the  reputation 
of  its  teachers  is  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  School. 

Seven  four-year  undergraduate  programs  of  study  were  of- 
fered during  the  year,  namely:  —  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and 
sanitary  engineering ;  mining  and  metallurgy ;  and  industrial  chem- 
istry. A  new  undergraduate  program  called  "Electric  Communi- 
cation Engineering,''  combining  study  under  the  department  of 
electrical  engineering  and  the  staff  of  the  Cruft  Laboratory  was 
authorized  during  the  year.  It  includes  the  fundamental  courses 
in  electrical  engineering,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  radio  engi- 
neering, and  the  hydrophone.  Two  new  programs  were  also 
planned  to  replace  "Sanitary  Engineering";  one,  "Sanitary  and 
Municipal  Engineering,"  emphasizing  the  engineering  side  of  this 
field;  and  the  other,  "Sanitary  Chemistry,"  intended  for  those 
whose  interests  lie  in  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  prob- 
lems of  public  sanitation. 

The  undergraduate  programs  are  organized  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  maintaining  close  relations  between  the  student  bodies 
and  faculties  of  the  School  and  the  College,  in  order  that  engineer- 
ing students  may  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  College,  and 
also  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  under  teachers  whose  interests 
and  activities  lie  outside  the  technical  fields.  The  requirements 
for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  College,  and  are  administered 
by  the  same  committee.  The  first  two  years  of  all  programs  in  the 
School,  and  a  considerably  larger  part  of  the  programs  of  sani- 
tary chemistry,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  industrial  chemistry  are 
courses  offered  in  the  College,  and  counting  for  its  degrees.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  transfer  either  from  the  College  to  the  School, 
or  from  the  School  to  the  College,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
year  without  loss  of  time.  And  a  college  graduate,  if  he  has  se- 
lected his  courses  judiciously,  may  obtain  an  engineering  degree  in 
two  additional  years. 

Graduate  instruction  was  given  in  all  departments  of  study;  and 
a  few  students  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  research  under  the 
direction  of  members  of  the  staff.  In  July,  four  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  were  sent  here  by  the  post  graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Academy  for  a  year  of  graduate  study  and 
research  in  electrical  and  radio  engineering.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  a  small  group  of  officers  will  annually  be  detailed  for  this 
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work.  Professor  H.  N.  Davis  had  an  appropriation  from  the  Air 
Service  of  the  United  States  Army  to  carry  on  investigations  in 
cryogenic  engineering  with  particular  reference  to  vapor  pressures 
and  compositions  of  coexisting  phases  of  nitrogen-methane  mix- 
tures, and  nitrogen-helium  mixtures;  and  a  similar  appropriation 
was  made  for  1920-21.  In  June,  1920,  the  National  Research  Cor- 
poration voted  a  grant  of  $5000  to  enable  Professor  Davis  and  his 
staff  to  carry  on  investigations  in  certain  fields  of  cryogenic  engi- 
neering particularly  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  for 
use  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Faculty  is  seeking  in  every  way  to 
stimulate  research  in  the  School,  and  particularly  to  cooperate  in 
the  extensive  programs  of  research  now  being  organised  to  carry 
out  investigations  on  fundamental  engineering  and  industrial 
problems.  , 

The  Faculty  has  from  the  first  sought  to  establish  close  relations 
with  the  industries,  because  many  students  are  preparing  for  in- 
dustrial careers;  and  real  cooperation  between  the  engineering 
schools  and  the  industries  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  both.  Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  recommended,  and  the 
Corporation  approved,  a  plan  by  which  third-year  students  are 
offered  the  opportunity  to  obtain  six  months  of  supervised  experi- 
ence in  industrial  plants,  public  service  companies  or  engineering 
and  contracting  firms.  This  is  provided  by  a  rearrangement  of  the 
studies  of  the  third  year,  and  by  utilizing  one-half  of  one  summer's 
vacation  and  the  whole  of  another.  Thus  without  an  increase  in 
the  time  required  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  without  a  diminution  of 
class-room  instruction,  students  may  obtain  experience  and  train- 
ing which  will  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  varied  problems  of 
industry,  and  give  them  an  insight  into  engineering  which  should 
not  only  stimulate  them  to  do  their  class-room  work  more  effec- 
tively but  also  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  when  they  begin 
work  after  graduation.  This  work  is  optional  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, and  an  encouraging  number  elected  to  take  it.  The  Faculty 
is  greatly  indebted  to  Dean  Schneider  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati for  valuable  advice,  and  especially  for  the  services  of  Mr.  V. 
II.  Drufner,  a  member  of  his  staff,  who  spent  six  months  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  most  skillfully  organised  the  industrial  work.  The 
Corporation  also  appointed  as  Director  of  Industrial  Cooperation 
for  one  year,  an  experienced  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati to  take  charge  of  the  work.  The  executives  and  members  of 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  have  cooperated  effec- 
tively in  carrying  out  the  plan,  especially  in  providing  positions  for 
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students.  During  the  summer  and  early  fall  twenty-one  firms  have 
employed  our  students;  and  many  others  stood  ready  to  do  so. 
Fifty-one  students  have  participated  in  this  work,  and  were  em- 
ployed by  the  following  firms: 

Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Amoskeag  Mills,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Boston  Bridge  Works,  East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Crompton-KnowleB  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

General  Electric  Company,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Holtser-Cabot  Electric  Company,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Hood  Rubber  Company,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

New  York  Ship  Building  Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Niles  Bement  Pond  Company,  Flainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Northway  Motors,  Inc.,  Natick,  Massachusetts. 

Sacc-  Lowell  Shops,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

South  Philadelphia  Works,  Weatinghouse  Electrical  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Lester,  Pennsylvania. 

Stevens- Duryea  Company,  Willimansett,  Massachusetts. 

C.  H.  Tenney  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  June  the  Corporation  approved  a  plan  to  establish  five-year 
combined  programs  in  engineering  and  business,  to  be  offered  in 
cooperation  by  this  School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  first  three  years  of  the  new  combined  pro- 
grams are  the  same  as  in  the  four-year  programs,  including  the  in- 
dustrial work  of  the  third  year.  The  fourth  and  fifth  years  will  be 
devoted  to  concurrent  instruction  in  engineering  and  business, 
which  includes:  —  (a)  all  the  fourth-year  work  of  a  four-year  pro- 
gram, and  (b)  the  substance  of  the  program  of  "  industrial  manage- 
ment" as  offered  in  the  Business  School,  namely:  —  the  principles 
of  accounting,  factory  management,  shop  accounting,  marketing, 
industrial  finance,  business  policy,  labor  problems,  business  eco- 
nomics, and  a  thesis  on  a  combined  engineering  and  business  sub- 
ject. 

It  ifl  expected  that  these  two  groups  of  courses,  together  with  the 
training  and  experience  acquired  in  the  industrial  work,  will  pro- 
vide a  sound,  well-rounded  training  both  in  engineering  and  in 
business.     It  is  believed  that  these  new  five-year  courses  are  the 
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first  to  be  offered  anywhere,  which  combine  both  a  thorough  engi- 
neering and  business  education  in  five  years. 

The  educational  policy  of  these  new  programs  will  be  controlled 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  two  faculties;  but  students 
will  register  in  the  Engineering  School.  The  fourth  year  will  be 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  1921-22,  and  regularly  thereafter  the 
whole  program  will  be  offered. 

The  School  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  organizing,  and  in  out- 
lining  its  educational  policies;  but  time,  money  and  hard  work  are 
needed  to  reestablish  it  in  numbers  and  reputation. 

HECTOR  J.  HUGHES,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  UmvEBsnT:  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
upon  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  covering 
the  academic  year  1919-20.  The  preceding  year  marked  the  end  of 
the  initial  development  period  of  the  School  during  which  its  suc- 
cess became  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community. 
This  constructive  accomplishment  should  definitely  be  credited  to 
Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay,  who  resigned  from  the  School  in  August,  1919, 
to  become  President  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Corporation, 
and  to  the  staff  he  gathered  around  him.  Dean  Gay  laid  the  ground 
work  of  the  School,  and  developed  and  guided  it  with  wisdom  and 
foresight  through  early  skepticism  to  the  point  where  its  standing 
was  unquestionable.  It  is  the  pleasant  task  and  privilege  of  his  col- 
leagues who  shared  in  this  accomplishment,  and  of  his  successor,  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  in  the  new  chapter  of  the  life  of  the  School 
which  is  now  at  hand,  the  firm  foundations  so  established. 

Clear  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  initial  development  is  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  from  a  previous 
mainmua  enrolment  of  232  in  the  year  1916-17,  just  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war,  to  an  enrolment  of  412  in  the  year  1919-20. 
This  increase  in  numbers  was  almost  entirely  in  the  first-year  class. 
The  second-year  class,  although  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
School,  was  still  a  war  class. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  numbers  in  this  School  a 
similar  and  even  more  important  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
sue  of  the  undergraduate  collegiate  business  schools  of  the  country. 
The  enrolment  of  all  the  collegiate  business  schools  in  the  country 
prior  to  1910  was  so  small  that  it  was  a  negligible  factor  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  After  that  year  there  was  a  considerable  growth 
but  the  striking  increase  is  literally  in  the  academic  year  1919-20. 
Several  of  the  leading  schools  this  year  had  entering  classes  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  larger  than  ever  before  and  their  total  enrolment 
runs  into  the  thousands.  This  may  of  course  be  the  result  of  an 
accumulation  of  students  just  released  from  military  service,  but 
the  responsible  officers  of  these  schools  believe  otherwise.    The 
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development  seems  likely  to  be  not  toward  fewer  students,  but 
toward  still  further  radical  increase  in  numbers  in  the  near 
future. 

Business  has  displaced  the  professions  of  the  ministry,  medicine 
and  the  law  as  the  occupational  choice  of  a  large  and  increasing  per- 
centage of  college  graduates,  but  while  schools  of  theology,  med- 
icine, and  law  have  been  of  recognized  value  for  many  years,  until 
very  recently  no  effective  method  of  training  for  the  transition  from 
college  to  business  has  been  devised.  Yet  this  transition  is  unques- 
tionably more  difficult  than  the  similar  transition  from  the  technical 
school  to  engineering  positions.  Languages,  literature,  pure  science, 
history,  and  economics  have  no  such  direct  availability  for  indus- 
trial uses  as  does  the  training  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  and  the 
change  to  a  business  life  is  for  the  college  man  often  discouraging. 

In  the  ministry,  the  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  experience 
has  proved  that  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way  to  absorb  the 
fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  standards  of  the  particular  pro- 
fession and  to  prepare  for  its  practice  is  in  a  good  school.  The  busy 
practitioner  of  any  profession  has  neither  the  time,  the  specialized 
training,  nor  the  equipment  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  begin- 
ners. This  is  particularly  true  of  business  men.  The  executive  has 
little  opportunity  to  devote  to  instruction  and  the  new  employee 
finds  himself  engaged  in  routine  work  as  one  of  a  numerous  force  of 
workmen  or  clerks.  From  the  nature  of  his  surroundings  and  duties 
he  can  have  few  opportunities  to  prepare  himself  for  executive  work 
by  attempting  the  solution  of  executive  problems  or  even  by  ob- 
serving how  such  problems  are  disposed  of.  In  a  very  real  sense 
rapid  training  for  executive  positions  is  possible  to  most  men  only 
under  controlled  conditions  such  as  may  be  found  in  a  competent 
school. 

This  difficulty  of  transition  from  college  to  business,  and  the  in- 
creasing recognition  by  business  men  that  training  for  business  may 
be  given  in  schools  as  effectively  as  training  for  the  law,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  collegiate  business 
schools,  and  in  their  size.  More  than  twenty  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  country,  including  most  of  the  larger  institutions, 
have  now  well-organized  courses  or  departments  for  the  teaching 
of  business.  In  nearly  all  cases  these  courses  lead  primarily  to  a 
bachelor's  degree  based  on  undergraduate  work.  Dartmouth  has  a 
business  school,  based  primarily  on  the  senior  year  in  college  and 
one  year  of  graduate  work,  leading  to  a  master's  degree;  and  Har- 
vard a  purely  graduate  school  with  a  two-year  course  also  leading  to 
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e  master's  degree.  A  few  such  schools  offer  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  instruction. 

In  some  of  the  undergraduate  schools  the  specialized  work  in 
business  runs  through  all  four  undergraduate  years;  in  others,  it  is 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  last  two  years;  but  in  most  cases 
the  special  vocational  training  whenever  given  requires  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  two  years'  work.  The  remaining  two  years  in  these 
undergraduate  business  courses  is,  therefore,  left  for  a  general  train- 
ing in  arts  and  sciences  although  the  choice  of  courses  taken  by  the 
student  is  unquestionably  much  affected  by  the  desire  either  of  the 
student  or  of  his  college  to  correlate  these  non-vocational  courses 
with  his  business  courses. 

The  liberal  non-vocational  work  of  these  schools  consumes  an 
amount  of  time  equal  roughly  to  that  often  devoted  by  the  student 
intending  to  go  into  law  or  medicine  to  the  prelegal  or  premedical 
courses  given  in  some  of  the  leading  universities.  It  is  not  a  new 
situation  to  find  the  liberal  college  work  cut  down  in  time  by  the 
student  going  into  a  professional  school.  Nevertheless,  in  their  in- 
timate competition  with  the  regular  college  course  in  the  strength  of 
their  potential  appeal  to  students,  and  in  the  present  size  of  the  en- 
rolment, these  business  schools  and  courses  represent  a  new  and 
impressive  development.  They  are  again  subjecting  the  old  college 
course  to  competition  such  as  that  offered  at  an  earlier  date  by  the 
development  of  engineering  schools  and  potentially  this  competi- 
tion may  turn  out  to  be  more  serious  than  that  of  the  engineering 
school  because  of  the  increasing  appeal  of  business  as  a  career  for 
men  of  education.  It  is  particularly  serious  because  it  comes  si- 
multaneously with  the  growth  in  some  of  the  western  states  of  the 
junior  college  as  a  development  of  the  city  public  school  system. 

There  is  reason  to  question  whether  in  the  long  run  a  college 
course  of  the  older  type  can  keep  its  strong  relative  position  in  com- 
petition with  the  vocational  appeal  of  an  undergraduate  business 
school  carried  on  in  the  same  university.  The  enrolment  in  these 
schools  has  increased  generally  much  more  rapidly  than,  or  even  at 
the  expense  of,  the  old  fashioned  four-year  liberal  arts  course.  The 
Dean  of  one  of  the  large  schools  stated  recently  that  for  the  first 
time  he  feels  the  peculiar  responsibility  resting  upon  his  depart- 
ment to  give  an  adequate  liberal  arts  training  along  with  its  bus- 
iness training,  because  in  his  university  nearly  all  of  the  men  and 
about  half  of  the  women  who  would  formerly  have  entered  the 
regular  college  course  had  transferred  to  the  business  school.  In 
another  large  state  university  the  combined  appeal  of^prelegal  and 
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premedical  courses  and  of  undergraduate  business  schools  has  al- 
ready attracted  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  college 
students. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  this  development  of  organised  business 
schoolB  or  groups  of  courses  in  the  larger  universities  has  been  a 
similar  but  less  organised  development  in  many  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges of  courses  which  are  believed  to  have  a  practical  value  as 
training  for  business.  The  competition  of  the  university  business 
schools  is  likely  to  be  felt  keenly  by  many  of  the  smaller  institu- 
tions, and,  if  so,  vocational  courses  will  inevitably  encroach  more 
and  more  on  the  standard  courses  in  this  group  of  colleges.  This 
less  formal  business  instruction  is  in  many  cases  developing  into 
other  organised  schools. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconceivable  that  the  entrance  to  business  will 
ever  be  as  generally  predicated  on  a  professional  school  training  as 
is  the  case  with  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  but  the  recent  great 
increase  in  enrolment  in  the  business  schools  unquestionably  shows 
that  business  men  find  the  graduates  of  these  schools  useful.  There 
is  a  growing  recognition  that  breadth  of  training  difficult  to  obtain 
in  a  business  organisation  is  possible  in  the  business  school,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  type  of  training  offers  the  shortest  method  by 
which  a  business  enterprise  may  obtain  trained  young  executives. 
If  so,  the  growth  in  numbers  in  these  schools  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  importance  of  attaining  the  highest  possible  type  of  business 
instruction  1b  obvious.  If  the  old  liberal  college  course  is  to  be  con- 
densed into  two  years,  as  appears  certain  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
the  other  two  years  work  should  as  a  substitute  develop  discipline, 
analytical  power  and  the  capacity  for  generalisation.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  methods  of  teaching  business  and  of 
adequate  teaching  material  which  shall  secure  this  result  must  be 
assumed.  It  should  rest  heavily  on  a  graduate  school  such  as  ours. 

New  Educational  Problems  Arising  with  Increased 
Enrolment 
The  year  begins  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  School,  partic- 
ularly because  of  the  novel  problems  which  result  from  the  sudden 
growth  in  numbers.  Up  to  the  present  time,  142  had  been  the 
maximum  enrolment  in  the  first-year  class.  A  group  of  graduate 
students  of  this  size  can  be  handled  effectively  by  a  competent 
teacher  without  destroying  the  value  of  the  group  discussion  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  School  is  based.  There  had  been, 
therefore,  no  necessity  to  consider  in  any  broad  way  the  division  of 
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classes  into  sections,  although  important  experimental  work  bad 
been  conducted  in  the  effort  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  sub- 
dividing business  courses. 

The  first-year  enrolment  this  year  was  307  and  in  the  Business 
School  at  least  the  most  effective  teaching  is  not  possible  in  groups 
of  this  size.  It  was  nevertheless  impracticable  to  arrange  imme- 
diately for  dividing  classes  into  sections  and  the  work  of  the  School 
suffered  in  the  large  first-year  groups  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
Next  year  the  first-year  classes  must  be  divided  and  plans  have  been 
developed  looking  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Un- 
fortunately any  adequate  solution  means  an  increase  in  operating 


In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  subdividing  courses,  the  increase 
in  numbers  creates  other  problems  of  quite  as  much  difficulty.  New 
educational  methods  and  facilities  become  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, plans  for  field  work  which  were  entirely  feasible  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Factory  Management  when  the  group  numbered  one-third 
the  size  of  the  present  group,  are  inadequate  now  and  impossible 
with  any  further  marked  increase.  The  School  will  therefore  be 
Forced  into  an  expensive  development  of  laboratory  facilities  to 
supplement  the  field  work  carried  on  in  the  past.  Funds  must  be 
obtained  to  make  this  possible.  At  the  present  time  we  are  experi- 
menting in  a  very  inexpensive  way  to  determine  the  most  practi- 
cable lines  on  which  such  laboratory  work  may  be  developed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  element  in  the  second-year 
work  consists  of  the  systematic  study  by  each  student  of  a  definite 
business  problem  the  results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  a  thesis. 
The  adequate  supervision  of  this  work  by  members  of  the  staff  has 
been  a  substantial  task  this  year  with  a  second-year  class  of  about 
65  members.  With  the  increased  numbers  inevitable  next  year,  the 
task  is  prohibitive  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  organize  the 
work  under  a  Director  of  Student  Research  who  will  require  a  con- 
siderable provision  for  assistance.  Dr.  Harry  R.  Tosdal  who  has 
been  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing  will  have  charge  of 
this  work.  This  change  also  necessitates  a  substantial  increase  in 
expense,  but  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

Inadequate  Housing  of  the  School 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  Lawrence  Hall  was  the  educa- 
tional and  social  center  of  the  School.    This  year  none  of  the  large 
first-year  classes  could  be  accommodated  in  Lawrence  Hall,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  year  has  been  one  of  social  disintegration  to  a 
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lamentable  extent.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gain  co- 
herence in  a  group  of  first-year  students  coming  to  Cambridge  from 
approximately  100  different  colleges  when  the  School  has  no  com- 
mon living  quarters  and  no  social  or  educational  center.  The  big 
first-year  classes  had  to  be  held  one  in  the  new  Lecture  Hall,  two  in 
Emerson  Hall,  and  one  in  Harvard  Hall;  the  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  School  are  in  University  Hall;  and  the  living  quar- 
ters of  the  men  are  scattered  over  Boston  and  nearby  towns. 

Looking  ahead  the  problem  becomes  even  more  serious  because 
with  the  development  of  the  new  School  of  Education  which  must 
also  use  Lawrence  Hall  the  pressure  of  the  two  schools  on  this 
building  will  be  more  severe  than  ever.  In  order  to  conduct  the 
Business  School  at  all  next  year  it  has  become  necessary  to  alter,  for 
classroom  and  laboratory  use,  part  of  the  basement  of  the  Har- 
vard Union  and  part  of  the  basement  of  Lawrence  Hall;  and,  for 
administrative  purposes,  part  of  the  basement  of  University  Hall. 
Adequate  reading  room  space  in  the  Widener  Library  has  been 
obtained  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Classical  Department 
and  the  Library  Council  in  allowing  joint  use  of  the  Classical 
reading  room  next  year  by  that  Department  and  the  Business 
School.  Needless  to  say,  these  arrangements  must  continue  no 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Limitation  of  Numbers 
These  limitations  of  space,  as  well  as  the  limitations  on  the  size  of 
the  staff  imposed  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  School,  will  prob- 
ably make  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  number  of  studente  admitted 
to  the  School  in  the  near  future.  The  alternative  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  educational  standards.  It  will  be,  however,  a  source  of  most 
serious  regret  if  the  opportunity  here  given  to  college  graduates  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  from  college  to  business  must 
be  long  denied  to  any  properly  prepared  candidates.  The  future 
integrity  of  the  old  fashioned  college  course  depends  to  an  extent 
little  realized  upon  a  school  of  this  type.  If  opportunities  such  as 
are  offered  here  are  closed  to  competent  college  graduates  there  will 
be  inevitably  an  increased  tendency  for  men  who  intend  to  enter 
business  to  substitute  for  the  regular  college  course  programs  which 
are  partly  in  liberal  arte  and  partly  vocational.  While  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  combined  college  and  busi- 
ness courses  for  men  who  would  otherwise  not  go  to  college  at  all,  it 
is  of  major  importance  that  the  best  preparation  for  business  should 
be  open  to  the  man  who  takes  a  full  four-year  liberal  course.  This  is 
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peculiarly  the  function  of  our  School  U  it  is  the  only  school  in  the 
country  where  the  college  graduate  may  get  his  business  training 
among  men  of  like  maturity  in  a  university  operating  its  business 
school  solely  as  a  graduate  school.  We  can  hardly  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibilities so  presented  and  provision  should  be  made  at  once  for 
such  growth  in  numbers  as  the  situation  may  lead  to.  The  school 
must  be  equipped  with  an  adequate  building  and  an  enlarged  staff. 

Financial  Needs  or  the  School 
The  present  condition  of  the  School  is,  therefore,  intolerable 
except  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  its  most  important  task  is  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  financial  problem.  We  need  funds  at  once  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  or  buildings  adequate  to  house  a 
school  of  1000  and  for  the  development  of  laboratory  facilities.  We 
must  obtain  the  endowment  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  recurring 
deficit  of  the  School,  which  for  the  next  few  years  with  our  present 
tuition  fees  will  not  be  less  than  $50,000  per  annum;  and  for  the 
necessary  expansion  of  the  staff  upon  which  the  future  of  the 
School  mainly  depends. 

Changes  in  Curriculum 

Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  undertook  a  complete  resurvey  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  in  the  light  of  the  developments  of  the 
past  ten  years.  This  resurvey  resulted  in  our  making  two  impor- 
tant changes  or  developments  with  the  object  of  assuring,  first,  a 
broad  foundation  of  general  business  training  for  every  student; 
and  second,  the  more  judicious  choice  by  students  of  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  specialized  business  careers  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

All  students  beginning  their  study  of  business  in  this  School  will 
hereafter  take  at  least  an  introductory  course  in  each  of  the  main 
subdivisions  of  business:  Accounting,  Finance,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment (including  Factory  Technique  and  Labor  Relations),  and 
Marketing.  They  will  also  take  Business  Policy,  a  course  which 
coordinates  the  other  work  given  in  the  School  through  a  series  of 
executive  problems  involving  a  consideration  of  the  business  as  a 
whole.  For  example,  in  determining  a  sales  policy,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  take  into  account  factory  operating  conditions  and 
other  similar  factors.  The  course  in  Business  Policy  serves  to  break 
down  the  more  or  less  rigid  division  of  business  into  subjects  which 
is  necessary  as  the  basis  for  instruction;  and  to  bring  out  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  any  business  enterprise.  It  is  a  corrective  to  the 
specialized  point  of  view  of  the  particular  course. 
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The  experience  of  the  School  has  demonstrated  that  while  the 
student  of  business  generally  has  a  strong  preference  for  some 
particular  field  of  business  as  a  career,  he  lacks  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  wise  election  of 
courses  given  in  the  School  as  training  for  this  career.  The  Faculty 
has,  therefore,  combined  the  courses  into  the  following  principal 
study  groups  each  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  business 
career  in  the  field  indicated  by  its  title:  Accounting,  Banking  and 
Finance,  Business  Statistics,  Foreign  Trade,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Lumbering,  Marketing,  and  Transportation.  These  groups 
represent  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  as  to  the  best  combinations 
of  courses  leading  to  such  careers,  and  the  student  may  elect  any  one 
of  these  as  a  whole.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  rigid  divisions  of 
the  instruction  in  the  School.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  enforced  by  the  required  courses,  any 
other  combination  of  the  courses  may  be  made,  provided  that  it 
constitutes  a  group  chosen  in  accordance  with  a  definite  and 
reasonable  plan. 

This  grouping  of  courses  is  in  our  opinion  an  important  forward 
step,  preserving  and  indeed  increasing  the  freedom  of  election 
formerly  possessed  by  the  student  while  at  the  same  time  requiring 
the  choice  of  a  group  of  courses  which  has  been  thoroughly  co- 
ordinated either  by  the  Faculty  or  by  the  student  himself.  It  is 
our  expectation  that  these  groups  will  substantially  eliminate  pro- 
grams chosen  in  a  haphazard  way  without  intelligent  consideration . 

Relation  of  the  School  to  other  Business  Schools 

The  growth  in  importance  in  other  universities  of  organized  col- 
legiate business  schools  whose  curriculum  is  based  on  a  four-year 
undergraduate  course,  about  one  half  devoted  to  business  training 
and  one  half  to  courses  in  liberal  arts,  raises  the  question  of  the  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  thia  graduate  school  with  such  under- 
graduate courses.  This  problem  was  left  unsolved  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  immediate  closer  correlation  with  these 
schools  is  very  desirable.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many 
graduates  of  such  business  schools  will  come  to  this  School  for  more 
advanced  work  if  the  start  they  have  made  in  business  studies  is 
recognized  on  proper  terms. 
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Current  Developments  in  the  Problem  Method  or 
Instruction 

From  an  early  date  in  its  history,  executive  business  problems 
have  been  utilized  in  the  School  as  a  medium  for  instruction.  To  a 
considerable  extent  in  most  courses,  and  particularly  in  the  course 
in  Business  Policy,  such  problems  stated  orally  by  the  instructor 
and  then  developed  with  the  class  until  a  business  decision  is 
reached,  have  formed  an  important  part  of  classroom  discussions. 
The  most  frequent  and  valuable  use  of  executive  problems  has, 
however,  been  as  the  foundation  for  isolated  bits  of  student  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  are  written  up  in  the  form  of  reports 
and  theses  by  the  individual  student  or  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Until  this  year  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  in 
orderly  sequence  from  executive  problems  as  they  actually  arise  the 
methods  and  principles  applicable  to  a  particular  business  field  as  a 
whole.  In  most  courses  the  lecture,  while  less  important  than  the 
problem  in  the  sum  total  of  the  course,  continues  to  be  the  main- 
stay  of  the  classroom  work  and  the  vehicle  for  the  development  of 
principles.  Even  with  these  limitations  problems  have  been  the 
most  effective  method  of  training  which  the  School  employs. 

The  method  so  outlined  is  obviously  different  from  the  case  sys- 
tem in  the  Law  School,  where  actual  decided  cases  organized  and 
arranged  in  case  books  form  the  basis  for  all  classroom  work  and 
practically  displace  the  lecture  as  a  medium  for  the  systematic 
development  and  presentation  of  principles.  Moreover,  it  is 
evident  that  a  method  so-successful  in  the  Law  School  should,  after 
such  modifications,  limitations,  or  extensions  as  prove  necessary, 
be  utilized  more  completely  in  the  Business  School.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  collected  teaching  material,  however,  a  comprehensive  ex- 
tension of  this  method  to  the  teaching  of  business  is  not  without  its 
difficulties. 

A  selection  of  cases  for  teaching  law  may  be  made  by  a  competent 
man  in  any  good  law  library,  but  since  no  library  of  executive  prob- 
lems as  they  occur  in  business  is  in  existence,  the  author  of  a  prob- 
lem book  for  use  in  teaching  business  must  go  direct  to  business  men 
and  gradually  accumulate  his  problems  from  them.  Collected  ex- 
tracts from  leading  articles  and  treatises  on  business  subjects,  some- 
times referred  to  as  problem  books,  in  no  way  fill  the  requirements 
for  such  a  business  problem  book  because  the  business  problem  used 
for  teaching  should  be  stated  as  it  comes  to  the  business  executive, 
rather  than  as  it  has  been  reacted  upon  by  the  business  economist. 
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The  burden  of  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  rests  on  the 
instructor  to  the  same  extent  in  using  problems  as  it  does  in  pre- 
paring a  lecture  but  the  search  for  an  actual  business  problem  to 
illustrate  a  particular  point  needed  for  this  systematic  treatment  is 
aided  by  no  well-edited  index  or  encyclopedia  such  as  the  teacher  of 
law  finds  available,  and  may  be  both  long  and  discouraging.  Never- 
theless, this  search  must  be  successfully  carried  out  if  the  problems 
used  are  to  possess  the  flavor  and  detail  of  reality  without  which, 
they  will  fail  to  interest  or  convince  the  student.  The  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  will  be  used  largely  for  the  collection  of  these 
problems. 

Such  problems  when  collected  and  arranged  must  be  printed  in 
problem  books  similar  to  the  case  books  and  so  be  made  available 
to  the  student  for  his  consideration  and  discussion  prior  to  the 
classroom  exercise  at  which  they  are  used.  Otherwise,  the  views 
expressed  by  the  student  will  be  off-hand  opinions  rather  than 
reasoned  conclusions  and  his  interest  and  initiative  will  not  be 
aroused  to  the  maximum  extent.  Unless  the  facts  of  the  problem 
are  available  in  advance,  the  instructor,  moreover,  cannot  assume 
the  existence  of  a  common  basis  for  discussion  in  the  classroom  and 
will  therefore  waste  much  time. 

In  one  important  respect,  problems  collected  by  the  Business 
School  will  differ  as  a  type  from  the  court  decisions  of  the  law  case 
book.  The  material  in  the  cases  is  not  as  the  client  brought  it  to  the 
law  office,  for  it  has  been  sorted  and  analyzed  three  times,  once  by 
counsel  for  each  party  and  once  by  the  Court,  and  its  scope  is 
limited  by  the  technical  requirements  of  litigation.  The  large  field 
of  discretion  for  the  lawyer  preceding  or  preventing  litigation;  the 
questions  involved  in  finding  the  facts  of  a  situation  for  use  in  or 
out  of  court;  the  problem  whether  to  settle  a  controversy  rather 
than  to  litigate;  the  need  for  considering  the  psychology  of  the 
court,  of  the  jury,  and  recently  of  governmental  agents;  the  mis- 
cellaneous constructive  work  of  the  law  office  which  never  gets  into 
court;  all  of  these  elements  in  the  practice  of  the  business  lawyer  are 
largely  outside  the  usual  scope  of  the  case  books  used  in  teaching 
law.  Yet  the  business  problem  book  must  consist  mainly  of  just 
such  types  of  executive  questions  if  it  is  to  give  the  student  any 
adequate  conception  of,  or  training  for  his  future.  Much  experi- 
menting will  be  needed  to  determine  the  best  ways  of  presenting 
such  problems. 

It  is  probable  that  not  all  of  the  courses  in  the  School  will  be 
taught  from  such  collected  executive  problems.    Indeed,  at  the 
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present  moment  we  fail  to  see  bow  Beveral  courses  may  be  so 
treated  and  we  shall  always  have  certain  advantages  from  a  diver- 
sity of  methods  in  the  School.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that  many 
subjects  should  be  bo  taught  and  much  progress  was  made  during 
the  year  in  collecting  problemsfor  the  purpose.  The  pioneer  book  of 
this  type,  Professor  Copeland's  "Marketing  Problems,"  was  given 
to  the  publisher  in  time  to  be  used  in  the  year  1920-21,  and  several 
other  problem  books  are  being  compiled  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 
In  the  near  future  a  considerable  volume  of  such  teaching  material 
will  be  available  and  it,  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  teaching  in  the  School. 

Summer  Employment 
More  emphasis  will  be  placed  in  the  future  on  summer  employ- 
ment between  the  first  and  second  years.  In  the  absence  of  unusual 
circumstances,  each  first-year  man  will  be  required  to  do  summer 
work  in  industry  in  the  field  which  he  elects  for  concentration,  and 
in  view  of  this  policy,  the  School  this  year  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  placing  students  in  summer  positions.  Employers  are  asked 
in  the  fall  to  make  a  report  on  the  work  of  students  employed  by 
them  during  the  summer.  Adequate  methods  of  supervising  this 
summer  work  so  that  the  student  may  realize  the  maximum  educa- 
tional value  remain  to  be  worked  out. 

Joint  Pboobah  of  the  Engineering  School  and  the 
Business  School 
The  year  ended  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Engineering 
School  and  the  Business  School  with  the  approval  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  an  effective  working  combination  for  educational  purposes 
between  these  two  schools.  A  new  group  of  three  five-year  en- 
gineering administration  programs  will  be  offered  jointly.  These 
programs  will  include  all  the  instruction  in  pure  and  applied 
science  required  by  the  Engineering  School  in  its  present  Me- 
chanical, Civil,  and  Electrical  Engineering  programs,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  business  training  which  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  adequate 
to  the  need  of  such  combined  business  and  engineering  programs. 
The  administrative  phases  of  the  combined  courses  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Engineering  School  where  the  students  will 
register,  but  the  cooperative  educational  policy  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Faculties  of  the  two  Schools  acting  through  a  joint 
educational  committee.  The  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
tins  plan  are  in  our  judgment  most  promising.  It  is  new  in  its  in- 
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sistence  on  the  full  engineering  program  as  an  essential  feature  of  a 
combined  course  in  engineering  and  business. 

Additions  to  the  Staff 

The  following  members  were  added  to  the  Staff:  George  Byron 
Roorbach  was  elected  Professor  of  Foreign  Trade.  During  the  war 
Professor  Roorbach  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision and  Classification  of  Trade  Statistics  under  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  Wallace  B.  Donham  was  elected  Professor 
of  Business  Economics  and  Dean  of  the  School.  John  Gurney 
Callan  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Factory  Management  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  half-year.  Mr.  Callan  was  Professor  of 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
since  been  elected  Professor  of  Industrial  Management.  Durward 
Earle  Burchell  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Accounting  and  Office 
Management  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  He  has 
since  been  elected  Professor  of  Industrial  Accounting.  Dr.  Harry 
Rudolph  Toadal  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 
and  Director  of  Student  Research.  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  Advertising.  He  has  since  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Psychology.  Dr.  Arthur  Stone 
Dewing  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Corporation  Finance;  Dr.  Ruins- 
Stickney  Tucker  instructor  in  Income  Taxation;  and  Dwight 
Lowell  Hoopingarner  lecturer  on  Employment  Management. 
Donald  Kirk  David  was  appointed  instructor  in  Retail  Store 
Management,  and  also  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  He  has 
since  been  appointed  instructor  in  Marketing  and  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  School.  Cecil  A.  Rose  is  superintendent  of  the  Library  of  the 
School. 

Geohoe  H.  Leathebbee  Lectures 

Three  of  the  regular  courses,  Latin-American  Trade,  Foreign 
Exchange  and  Foreign  Investments,  and  Income  Taxation,  were 
this  year  opened  to  the  public  without  charge  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  George  H.  Leatherbee.  These  courses  are  of  particular  value 
to  men  employed  either  in  banking  or  foreign  trade,  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  undertake  a  systematic  study  of  the  subjects. 

CoOfebation  of  Business  Men 

Much  of  the  instruction  in  the  School  is  made  effective  by  the 

cordial  cooperation  of  various  corporations  and  firms  which  have 
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allowed  students  to  visit  and  study  their  plants  and  to  have  access 
to  material  for  writing  reports  and  theses.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  appreciation  of  this  privilege  without  which  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  standards  of  the 
School. 

I  am  also  glad  to  acknowledge  the  active  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  many  business  men  who  have  assisted  in  the  instruction 
in  the  School  by  giving  lectures  and  business  problems  in  various 
courses.  A  complete  list  of  these  outside  lecturers  with  the  subjects 
of  their  lectures  or  problems  is  attached  as  an  appendix. 

Changs  in  Entrance  Requirements 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  were  modified  to  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1920-21.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  as  a  regular  student  are  now  (1)  an  A.B.  or 
8.B.  degree  from  a  college  in  the  first  group,1  (2)  in  the  case  of  a 
college  not  included  in  the  above  group  a  certificate  that  the  stu- 
dent ranked  in  the  first  third  of  the  class  in  the  work  of  the  senior 
year;  or  (3)  very  exceptional  men  who  do  not  hold  a  degree  from  an 
approved  college  or  scientific  school  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean,  be  admitted  as  regular  students  upon  passing  with  high 
distinction  such  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 
This  latter  provision  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  men  of  satisfac- 
tory general  education  who  have  been  engaged  in  business  for  a 
substantial  period.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  method  by  which  men 
may  enter  the  School  upon  partial  completion  of  a  college  course. 

Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  requirements  have  been  made  in  the 
case  of  students  whose  collegiate  work  was  interrupted  by  active 
service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  the 
countries  associated  with  it  in  the  recent  war,  and  who,  although 
not  holding  the  bachelor's  degree,  have  completed  collegiate  work 
which  entitles  them  to  senior  rank  in  college. 

Increase  or  Tuition  Fee 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  expenses,  the  School  has  been  au- 
thorised by  the  Governing  Boards  to  increase  the  tuition  fee  for 
students  doing  full  work  from  two  hundred  ($200)  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($250).  Students  who  have  previously  been  en- 
rolled in  the  School  will  be  charged  at  the  old  rate.  The  fees  for 
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single  courses  will  be  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  for  a  full  course  and 
forty  ($40)  for  a  half-course. 

Loan  Funds 

During  the  year  1919-20,  loans  to  students  from  the  Business 
School  Loan  Fund  were  made  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  ($3145.18). 
Repayments  and  gifts  in  the  shape  of  returned  lecture  fees  were 
made  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand,  sue  hundred  and  seven  dollars 
and  eighty-eight  cents  ($1607.88).  The  year  ended  with  a  balance 
on  hand  of  one  thousand  twenty  dollars  and  forty-five  cents 
($1020.45). 

On  June  18,  1920,  the  School  received  a  welcome  gift  of  $5000 
from  Mr.  S.  Marcus  Feehheimer  and  Mrs.  Alice  8.  Fechhebner  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Nathan  Feehheimer  Loan  Fund.  The  Fund  is  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Nathan  Feehheimer,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
preparing  for  admission  to  Harvard  University.  There  is  great 
need  of  further  funds  available  for  student  loans. 

Mat  Pbies 

The  prizes  offered  annually  by  Mr.  George  Oliver  May  of  New 
York  for  the  two  best  graduation  theses,  were  awarded  for  the 
special  session  last  year  as  follows :  first  prise  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  Mr.  Owen  Winchester  Graves,  and  second  prise  of  fifty  dollars  to 
Howard  Scott  Noble.  For  the  year  1919-20  the  award  was  made  as 
follows :  first  prise  to  Robert  Cooper  Armstrong  and  second  prize  to 
John  Albert  Sheets. 

I  attach  several  appendices  including  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  conducted  by  the  School. 

WALLACE  B.  DONHAM,  Dean. 
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THE  BUBEATJ  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  studies  that  were  under  way  in  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  been  continued,  and 
several  new  investigations  have  been  commenced.  Studies  of 
operating  expenses  and  management  problems  in  the  retail  drug 
trade  and  in  department  stores  have  been  undertaken.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  original  purpose,  the  Bureau  is  gradually  extending 
the  scope  of  its  operations  to  cover  problems  in  manufacturing  and 
other  fields  of  business  administration.  A  standard  system  of  stor- 
ing materials  in  shoe  factories  is  being  prepared  by  the  Bureau  with 
the  assistance  of  shoe  manufacturers.  As  an  introduction  to  re- 
search in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  a  bulletin  is  in  the  course  of 
preparation  which  will  furnish  standard  definitions  of  labor  terms 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organized  employee.  In 
October,  1919,  the  Research  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  transferred  to  the  Bureau  the  work  that  had 
been  undertaken  under  Professor  Copeland's  direction  for  the  in- 
ternational comparisons  of  prices  of  cotton  fabrics.  Several  new 
investigations  in  various  fields  are  now  under  consideration. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  number  of  reports  received 
during  the  year  and  the  total  number  of  cooperators  and  reports  in 
each  of  the  Bureau's  retail  and  wholesale  investigations. 


Retail  Shoe 

Retail  Grocery 

General  Merchandise  Stores. 

Retail  Hardware 

Retail  Drug 

Retail  Jewelry 

Wholesale  Shoe 

Wholesale  Grocery 


Total  Numlm 
o(  Merch&nta 
CoAprruting  t 
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The  following  bulletins  have  been  published  during  the  year: 

Bulletin  No.  13.  Management  Problems  in  Retail  Grocery  Stores. 

"  "14.   Methods  of  Paying  Salesmen  and  Operating  Expenses  in 

the  Wholesale  Grocery  Busmen  in  1918. 
"  "    15.  Operating  Accounts  for  Retail  Jewelry  Stores. 

'  "         "10.  Operating  Accounts  for  Retail  Drug  Stores. 
*         "    17.  Internationa]  Comparisons  of  Prices  of  Cotton  Cloth, 

January,  1919 -March,  1920. 
"  "    18.  Operating  Expenses  in  Retail  Grocery  Stores  in  1919. 

"  *    19.  Operating  Expenses  in  the  Wholesale  Grocery  BuBineea 

in  1919. 

The  Bureau  has  continued  to  supply  a  copy  of  each  of  its  bulletins 
without  charge  to  the  merchants  who  furnished  reports  used  in  their 
preparation.  To  others  the  bulletins  have  been  sold  at  prices  which 
have  covered  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution. 

Monthly  summaries  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  giving  comparative 
prices  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States,  England,  China,  Japan, 
and  India.  During  the  last  year  the  cost  of  this  study  of  cotton 
prices  has  been  met  by  a  gift  from  a  friend  of  the  Business  School 
who  is  engaged  in  the  cotton  business.  It  is  expected  that  even- 
tually the  receipts  from  the  subscriptions  to  the  monthly  price 
summaries  will  cover  the  cost  of  this  particular  investigation. 

The  interest  shown  by  business  men  in  the  Bureau's  studies  of  the 
various  retail  and  wholesale  trades  has  steadily  increased.  One  re- 
tail grocer,  for  example,  who  in  1914  was  unwilling  to  adopt  the 
standard  accounting  system,  recently  has  notified  the  Bureau  that 
he  has  just  had  it  installed.  This  is  typical  of  many  other  cases 
which  have  come  to  the  Bureau's  attention  during  the  year.  The 
reports  that  the  Bureau  receives  from  merchants  in  the  trades  that 
have  been  under  investigation  for  several  years  are  showing  marked 
improvement  in  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  Bureau  has 
developed  plans  now  whereby  the  established  investigations  can  be 
carried  on  largely  by  correspondence.  This  has  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  field  agents  at  heavy  expense  except  in  Hie  initial 
stages  of  new  investigations. 

The  Bureau's  figures  on  operating  expenses  are  universally  ac- 
cepted as  providing  the  most  reliable  data  on  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  All  the  Bureau's  bulletins  have  been  given  wide 
publicity  and  strong  commendation  in  the  trade  papers  of  the 
country.  Through  this  publicity  the  influence  of  the  Bureau's 
work  is  extended  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  individual  merchants 
who  receive  the  complete  reports. 
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The  Bureau  has  had  frequent  requests  to  furnish  speakers  at 
trade  association  meetings  and  conventions  during  the  year.  While 
it  has  been  impossible  to  accept  a  large  number  of  these  invitations 
because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work  or  the  distances  at  which  the 
meetings  were  to  be  held,  nevertheless  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  have  made  addresses  at  sixteen  trade  meetings  during 
the  year.  Most  of  these  were  in  New  England,  but  it  was  also 
possible  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  attend  several  out- 
side  meetings,  such  as  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesale  Grocers  in  Atlanta,  the  St.  Louis  Retail  Jewelers'  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis,  the  Milwaukee  Retail  Jewelers'  Association 
in  Milwaukee,  and  the  Comptrollers'  Congress  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  Cleveland.  At  each  of  these 
meetings  the  merchants  have  manifested  keen  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  Bureau's  investigations. 

The  results  that  have  been  accomplished  have  proved  to  be  of 
practical  commercial  value  to  business  men.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  been  of  increasing  value  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  the 
Business  School.  The  problems  and  the  facts  that  have  been  as- 
sembled by  the  Bureau  in  its  investigations  of  retail  and  wholesale 
trades,  for  example,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  material 
for  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  course  in  Marketing.  The  task 
ahead  of  the  Bureau  is  to  make  it  equally  serviceable  to  numerous 
other  courses  in  the  School  in  fields  to  which  the  Bureau's  activi- 
ties have  not  yet  been  extended. 
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Enrolment  Statistics 
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Studmn 
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Students 
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1908-09 

38 

47 

80 

42 

16 

72.6 

1009-10 

42 

8 

41 

91 

42 

23 

71.4 

1910-11 

43 

10 

41 

94 

43 

25 

72.3 

1911-12 

65 

10 

31 

96 

46 

31 

80.2 

1912-13 

77 

11 

32 

120 

49 

52 

84.1 

1913-14 

67 

32 

18 

117 

39 

73 

95.7 

191*15 

108 

27 

31 

166 

60 

104 

92.7 

1915-16 

117 

40 

88 

190 

30 

143 

91.0 

1916-17 

142 

50 

1 

39 

232 

57 

158 

92.6 

1917-18 

42 

30 

25 

97 

19 

66 

87.6 

1918-19 

111 

22 

1 

26 

159 

61 

91 

89.2 

1919-20 

307 

68 

37 

412 

105 

283 

96.6 

Distribution  bt  Colleges,  1919-20 


Adelbert  College 2 

Amherst  College 4 

Arkansas  College 1 

Atlanta  "University 2 

Beloit  College 2 

Berne  University 1 

Boston  College 27 

Boston  University 3 

Bowdoin  College 5 

Brown  University 12 

Capital  University 1 

Catholic  University 4 

Christiania  University 1 

Clark  College 1 

CoeCollege 1 

Colby  College 1 

Colgate  University 3 

Colorado  College 1 

Columbia  University 2 

Cornell  College 2 

Cornell  University 6 

Dalhousie  College 1 


Dartmouth  College 15 

Davidson  College 2 

Denison  University 2 

DePauw  University 

Drake  University 

Euphrates  College 

Franklin  College 

HandslahflgBfajan.  Sweden  . . . 

Harvard  University 105 

Hillsdale  College 

Holy  Cross  College 1- 

Howard  University 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  . 

John  Hopkins  University 

Keiogijuku  University 

King's  College 

Knox  College 2 

Lebanon  Valley  College 3 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University        8 
Louisiana  State  University. ...       1 

McGill  University 1 

McM  aster  University 1 
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Marietta  College 1 

Mans.  Agricultural  College 7 

Man.  Institute  of  Technology  .  2 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  .  1 

Monmouth  College 1 

Montana  State  College 1 

New  Hampshire  State  College  .  1 

New  York  University 1 

Northwestern  University 2 

Oberliu  College 3 

Ohio  University 2 

Ohio  Weoleyan  University 3 

Olivet  College 2 

Pomona.  College 1 

Princeton  University 6 

Queen's  University 2 

Randolph-Macon  College 1 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Insti- 
tute   1 

Ripon  College 1 

Rollins  College 1 

Royal   Norwegian  Institute  of 

Military  Science 3 

Rutgers  College 1 

St  John's  College 2 

St.  John's  University,  China. . .  1 

St.  Olaf  College 2 

Simpson  College 2 

Southern  Methodist  University .  1 

Tokyo  Agricultural  College 1 

Tokyo      Higher      Commercial 

School 1 

Tokyo  Imperial  University. ...  1 

Transylvania  College 1 

Tufts  College 3 

Tulane  College 1 

University  of  Alabama 1 

University  of  Anions 1 

University  of  British  Columbia  1 

University  of  California I 

University  of  Cincinnati 1 


University  of  Colorado 1 

University  of  Idaho 1 

University  of  Illinois 4 

University  of  Iowa 1 

University  of  Kansas 2 

University  of  Maine I 

University  of  Minnesota 11 

University  of  Nebraska 3 

University  of  North  Carolina. . .  1 

University  of  Oklahoma 2 

University  of  Oregon 2 

University  of  Paris 1 

University  of  Pennsylvania. ...  2 

University  of  Philippines 1 

University  of  Rochester 3 

University  of  Teias I 

University  of  Utah I 

University  of  Vermont 2 

University  of  Virginia 2 

University  of  Washington 3 

University  of  Wisconsin 2 

University  of  Zurich I 

Upsala  University,  Sweden  ....  1 

Utah  Agricultural  College 5 

Virginia  Military  Institute 2 

Wabash  College 8 

Waseda  University 2 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege   3 

Wesleyan  University 1 

West   Virginia  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity    2 

William  Jewell  College 1 

Williams  College 8 

Yale  University 10 

Total 405 

Total  number  College  Grad- 
uates   398 

Total    number    of    Colleges 

represented 115 

Counted  more  than  once 7 


Degrees  Conferred 

On  February  26,  1920,  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  sixteen 
men  who  finished  their  course  on  August  30,  1919.  The  names  of 
these  men  with  the  subjects  of  their  graduation  theses  were  given  in 
the  Dean'B  Report  for  1918-19.    The  following  four  men  in  this 
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group  received  the  degree  of  Master  in  Business  Administration 
with  Distinction : 

Donald  Kirk  David. 
Howard  Soott  Noble. 
George  Battier  Peterson. 
Von  Valjeon  Tarbill. 

Id  June,  1920,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred.  The  names 
of  the  men  together  with  the  subjects  of  their  graduation  theses  are 
given  below: 

Master  in  Business  Administration  with  Distinction 

Robert  Cooper  Armstrong,  a.b.  (Coe  Coll.)  1918. 

"  1920  Advertising  Campaign  for  the  Boys'  and  Childrena'  Department 
of  a  Retail  Clothing  Store." 
Clinton  Poston  Riddle,  A3.  (Ohio  Univ.)  1917. 

"ASalee  Policy  for  a  Bituminous  Coal  Company  in  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field." 
Edward  Philip  Preedman,  a.b.  1917. 

"A  Cost  Accounting  Method  for  Butter-Making  Plants." 
James  Albert  Howe,  a.b.  1914. 

"Financing  Cotton  Purchases  by  Northern  Mills." 
Jacob  Hugh  Jackson,  a.b.  (Simpson  Coll.)  1912. 

"United  Typothetae  of  American  Standard  Accounting  System  for 
Printers  Interlocking  with  the  Standard  Cost  Finding  System." 
Theodore  Lang,  a.b.  1917. 

"A  Critical  Study  of  the  Treatment  of  Dividends  under  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Law." 
John  Albert  Sheets,  a.b.  (Capital  Univ.)  1913. 

"A  Study  of  the  Methods  for  Handling  Checks  and  Drafts  in  a  Trust 
Company  of  Boston." 

Master  in  Business  Administration 

Frank  Crowell  Baker  (Princeton  Univ.).* 

"The  History,  Affiliations  and  Reorganization  of  a  Group  of  Depart- 
ment Stores." 
Joe  Kenton  Billingsley,  a.b.  (DePaaw  Univ.)  1917. 

"The  Stock  Exchange  as  a  Market  for  Inactive  Securities." 
Robert  Boynton  Bleecker,  a.b.  (Ldand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.)  1916. 

"Routing  in  a  Machine  Tool  Shop." 
Russell  Briggs,  a.b.  1918. 

"Cost  Accounting  in  the  Coating  and  Finishing  Departmenta  of  a 
Paper  Mill." 
John  Richard  Brown,  a.b.  (Arkansas  Coil.)  1916. 

"Proposed  Policy,  with  Investment  and  Layout,  for  a  Printing  Plant  to 
do  Special  Advertising  and  House  Organ  Work." 

*  Entitled  to  wiior  rank;  h*j  been  in  ■urenunent  Mrrtoe  at  lent  di  montbe. 
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William  James  Carey,  a.b.  (Boston  Coll.)  1918. 

"The  Work  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World." 
Frederic  Harrington  Carroll  {Ltiand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.).* 

"A  Financial  Plan  for  a  Specific  Candy  Consolidation." 
Royal  Brock  Carter  (New  York  Unit:).' 

"Problem  of  TT«n4linE  the  Used  Car  by  an  Automobile  Distributor." 
John  Hubert  Corcoran,  Jr.,  a.b.  1918. 

"Departmental  Layout  of  the  Proposed  Store  of  a  Cooperative  So- 
ciety." 
David  Francis  Daler,  a.b.  {Boston  CoU.)  1918. 

"The  Formation  and  Development  of  a  Coast  Line  Company." 
Marcus  Fechheimer,  a.b.  1918. 

"The  Financial  History,  Policy  and  Structure  of  a  Drug  Company." 
David  Herbert  Finck,  a.b.  1918. 

"The  Development  of  a  Method  of  Control  in  a  Specific  Clothing 
Factory." 
Leland  Leroy  Fits,  b.b.  1917. 

"A  Cost  Accounting  System  for  a  Manufacturing  Chemist." 
Hiram  Freedman,  a.b.  1917. 

"Depreciation  Under  the  Income  Tax  Law." 
Donald  Smith  Gates,  a.b.  1917. 

"A  Statistical  Study  of  Accidents  in  the  Mills  of  a  Textile  Company." 
Gaylord  Merritt  Gates,  a.b.  1916. 

"A  Cost-Accounting  System  for  Determining  'Labor  Lose'  Arising 
from  Irregularity  of  Employment,  a  Phase  of  Regularisation  of  Em- 
ployment." 
Adolf  Lawrence  Hamburger,  a.b.  (John  Hopkins  Unit.)  1918. 

"  System  of  Production  Control  in  the  Bleachery  and  Cotton  Rooms  of 
a  Plant  Manufacturing  Hospital  Supplies." 
Walter  Percival  Hardy,  a.b.  1918  (1919). 

"The  Best  Method  of  Marketing  Douglas  Fir  in  New  England." 
John  Robert  Howard  Harley,  a.b.  (King's  CoU.)  1913,  a.m.  hon.  (ibid.) 
1916,  ia.h.  (Dnthousie  CoU.)  1918. 
"The  Canadian  Government's  Policy  of  Port  Development  at  Halifax 
■.n^  its  Justification." 
Robert  John  Harley,  a.b.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Unit.)  1910. 

"The  Financial  Policy  of  Certain  Public  Utility  Holding  Companies." 
Russell  Phillips  Herrold,  a.b.  (Oku,  Univ.)  1916. 

"A  Routing  System  in  a  Specific  Box  Factory." 
Amos  Long  Horst,  b.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1915. 

"Routing  Work  Through  a  Hosiery  MD1" 
David  Arthur  Iseman,  litt.b.  (Princeton  Univ.)  1919. 

"  Investigation  into  the  Affairs  of  the  Milford  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany from  the  View  of  the  Security  Holders." 
Frank  Sheppard  Jewell,  a.b.  {Iowa  State  Teaekert'  CoU.)  1917. 

"A  Store  Front  for  a  Department  Store  from  a  Customer  Attraction 
Standpoint." 
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John  Yoshio  Kawaliara,  a.b.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.)  1918. 

"A  Classification  of  Stock  in  the  Stationery  Division  of  a  Coopera- 
tive Society." 
Norman  Fullerton  Kennedy,  a.b.  (Williams  Coll.)  1817. 

"A  Consideration  of  the  Selling  Policy  of  ft  Manufacturing  Company 
and  a  Division  of  the  California,  Ohio,  and  Texas  Markets  According 
to  that  Policy." 
Chi-Chang  King,  b.b.  (St.  John's  Univ.,  Shanghai)  1918. 

"Price  of  Silver  and  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  F.T«h«n™  " 
Samuel  Ralph  Kulberg  (Univ.  of  Minnesota).' 

"Cost  Accounting  for  a  Tannery." 
Victor  Myron  Lewis,  a.b.  1916. 

"Accounting  Considerations  Involved  in  the  Interpretation  of  In- 
vested Capital  for  Purposes  of  the  Federal  Profits  Tax." 
Shu  Mei  Lieu,  a.b.  (Oberlin  CoB.)  1917. 

"Scheduling  for  a  Specific  Surgical  Instruments  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany-" 
Eugene  Stanislaus  Loughlin,  a.b.  (Holy  Crow  CoJL)  1917. 

"The  Sale  and  Financial  Problems  of  a  Textile  Converting  Concern." 
Cyrus  dung-Chung  Lowe,  B.b.  (Univ.  of  Illinois)  1918. 

"How  Well  Did  the  Organisation  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration Answer  the  Demand  for  War  Sendee?" 
John  Paul  Lynch,  a.b.  (Boston  Ceil.)  1918. 

"  Proposed  Advertising  Campaign  for  a  Tire  Company." 
Hugh  Burdette  MoGuire,  a.b.  1918. 

"A  Discussion  of  Layout  for  Paper  Mills  Utilising  Old  Papers  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Magasine  and  Book  Papers." 
Albert  Percy  McNamee  (Tuft*  CoB.)S 

"The  Relation  Between  the  Form  of  Organisation  and  Administrative 
Effectiveness  in  a  Specific  Plant  with  Some  General  Conclusions." 
Edwin  Tyler  Marble,  a.b.  1918. 

"Material  Control  in  an  Electrical  Apparatus  Factory." 
Richard  Arnold  May,  a.b.  1918. 

"Preparation  and  Presentation  of  Statistical  Material  Relative  to 
Manufacture  of  Wool  for  a  Wool  Manufacturers  Association." 
Frederick  Gregory  Medcalf,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1918. 

"A  System  of  Control  of  Work  in  Process  for  a  Machine  Shop." 
Frank  Lynn  Peterson,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Washington)  1918. 

"Layout  for  a  Retail  Drug  Store." 
Mark  M.  Reed,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1914. 

"  Should  the  X  Company  Change  from  Coal  to  Oil  for  its  Fuel  SupplyT  " 
Joel  Henry  Richardson,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Oregon)  1910,  ll.b.  (Harvard  Unis.) 
1913. 

"Selling  Methods  of  an  Eastern  Oregon  Sawmill." 
John  Randolph  Riggleman,  a.b.  (Cornell  Coli.)  1918. 

"Layout  and  Routing  in  a  New  England  Sawmill." 
Galen  Allen  Russell,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  CoB.)  1918. 

"A  Study  in  the  Warehouse  of  a  Wholesale  Hardware  Company." 

*  Entitled  Is  Mnior  ruk;  tu  beau  in  govcroncnt  xrvice  it  kut  ni  month* 
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Victor  Jesse  Searle,  a.b.  (Ripon  Coll.)  1918. 

"Methods  of  Utilising  Cut-Over  Timber  Lands  in  Upper  Wisconsin." 
Raymond  Hult*  Tracy,  A.B.  (Dcrtison  Univ.)  1906. 

"A  Study  of  the  Individual  Bookkeeping  Methods  of  a  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Boston." 
Judd  Tumbridge,  c.e.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.)  1917. 

"The  Financial  Policy  of  an  Engineering  and  Management  Company." 
William  Chauncey  Wake,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  CoU.)  1918. 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Market  for  Straight  Razors  and  Establishment  of 
Salesman's  Quotas." 
George  Weiss  (Univ.  of  Minnesota).* 

"The  Shipping  Room  Problem  of  a  Manufacturing  Concern." 
John  Limee  Weld,  a.b.  1918. 

"A  Selling  Problem  of  a  Textile  Manufacturing  Company." 
Ehsha  Whittlesey,  a.b.  1018. 

"The  Preparation  and  Presentation  of  Statistical  Material  on  Un- 
manufactured Wool,  covering  Stocks,  Consumption  and  Prices  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  National  Assoaiatiou  of  Wool  Manufacturers. " 
Guy  Merlin  Wilcox,  b.b.  (Montana  State  CoU.)  1917. 

"Qualifications  of  the  Port  of  Boston  as  a  Location  for  a  Free  Zone." 
Edward  Harrison  Winsor,  a.b.  (Brown  Univ.)  1915. 

"Balance  of  Production  in  a  Machine  Tool  Plant." 
Vera  Clark  Woolley,  b.b.  (Utah  Agricultural  Coll.)  1911. 

"  Some  Problems  in  the  Retail  Distribution  of  Citrus  Fruit." 
Marcel  Rudolph  Zutter,  b.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1918. 

"Purchasing  Methods  of  a  Boston  Wool  Merchant." 

list  of  Outside  Lecturers  who  assisted  in  various  courses  during 
the  year  1919-20. 

Uunnn 
Howard  Coonley  of  Boston:  "Manufacturers'  Wholesale  Distribution." 
Harold  B.  Hayden  of  Framingham:  "Trade  Discounts." 
Herbert  W.  Mason  of  Boston:  "A  Sales  Problem." 

Retail  Store  Management 
M.  W.  Osgood  of  Boston:  "Retail  Store  Organisation." 
C.  A.  Whipple  of  Boston:  "Buying  Job  and  Special  Lots." 
George  E.  Cole  of  Cambridge:  "Stock  Records  and  Stock  Shortages." 
G.  K.  Creighton  of  Boston:  "Bonus  Method  of  Payment." 
P.  A.  CConneU  of  Boston:  "Stores  Plans." 
F.  A.  Black  of  Boston:  "Retail  Advertising." 

AovatrrnHRO 

E.  H.  EHtredge  of  Boston:  "Advertising  of  a  Bank." 

J.  J.  Morgan  of  Boston:  "Advertising  of  a  Refrigerator." 

F.  A.  Black  of  Boston:  "Retail  Advertising." 
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Factory  Management 
W.  B.  Medlioott  of  Boston:  "Fire  Insurance." 
L.  P.  Alford  of  New  York:  "Labor  Saving  Machinery  and  Scientific  Manage- 

H.  K.  Hathaway  of  Philadelphia:  "Scientific  Management  in  Practice." 

J.  A.  Parks  of  Boston:  "Organized  Labor." 

H.  8.  Dennison  of  Framinghazn:  "Industrial  Partnership." 

Everett  Morss  of  Cambridge:  "Dealing  with  Men." 

Carl  G.  Barth  of  Buffalo:  "Scientific  Management." 

E.  F.  Gay  of  New  York:  "Some  Broader  Aspects  of  Industry." 

Tatlor  Ststeu 
Carl  G.  Barth.  of  Buffalo:  "Scientific  Management." 
8.  E.  Thompson  of  Boston:  "Time  Study." 
L.  H.  Ballon  of  Walpole:  "Distribution  of  Expense." 
H.  S.  Person  of  New  York:  "Modem  Tendencies  in  Management." 

Businzbb  Polict 

Charles  H.  Jones  of  Boston:  "A  Labor  Problem  in  a  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Business." 

Howard  Coonley  of  Boston:  "Organisation  Chart  in  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration." 

Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick  of  Boston:   "Wholesale  Distribution." 

E.  G.  Preston  of  Boston:  "Sugar  Distribution." 

John  S.  Lawrence  of  Boston:  "A  Problem  in  the  Sale  of  Cotton  Textiles." 

W.L.  Shaw  of  Manchester:  "A  Production  Problem  in  a  Shoe  Factory." 

Henry  P.  Kendall  of  Boston :  "  A  Financial  Problem  of  a  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany." 

Herbert  W.  Mason  of  Boston:  "A  Problem  in  the  Paper  Manufacturing  Busi- 
ness." 

J.  S.  Hamilton  of  Boston:  "A  Traffic  Problem." 

H.  S.  Dennison  of  Framingham:  "A  Problem  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company." 

R.  B.Carter  of  Cambridge:  "AProblemof  the  Carters  Ink  Company." 

Robert  Amory  of  Boston:  "A  Problem  in  the  Sale  of  Textiles." 

W.  B.  Medlioott  of  Boston:  "Insurance  Problems." 

Edwin  F.  Gay  of  New  York:  "A  Problem  in  Plant  Location." 

Office  Organization 
Paul  F.  Brown  of  Boston:  "Heat." 

H.C.Robbins  of  Boston:  "The  Location  and  Construction  of  an  Office  Build- 
ing." 
E.  R.  Potter  of  Boston:  "Problems  of  Sound  and  Office  Noise." 
Charles  H.  Lehman  of  Boston:  "Office  Intercommunication." 
Paul  F.  Brown  of  Boston:  "Heat  and  Ventilation." 
W.  T.  Blackwell  of  New  Jersey:  "Office  Lighting." 
J.  A.  Stafford  of  Boston:  "Intensive  Cultivation." 
Henry  C.  Robbins  of  Boston:  "Location  and  Layout  of  Office  Buildings." 
R.  W.  Butters  of  Boston:  "Scientific  and  Practical  Filing." 
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Foreign  Trass 
C.  S.  Duncan  of  Boston:  "The  Export  Bui  of  Lading."  "The  Ocean  Cable 

System  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Trade."  "Ocean  Freight  Rates." 
H.  H.  Morse  of  Boston:  "Preparing  a  Sales  Campaign  in  Latin  America." 
F.  G.  Macomber  of  Boston:  "Marine  Insurance." 
W.  8,  Tower  of  New  York:  "Exporting  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act" 

European  Tram 
H.  H.  Morse  of  Boston:  "Selling  Shoes  in  Europe." 
Latin- American  Trade 
John  P.  Wills  of  Framingham:  "Our  Methods  of  Developing  Sales  in  Latin- 


W.  8.  Tower  of  New  York:  "A  Problem  in  Latin-American  Trade." 
Traffic  Management 

William  P.  Libby  of  Plymouth,  Mass.:  "The  Panama  Canal  Act  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  Traffic  Problems  of  New  England  Industries," 

Lionel  A.  Norman  of  Boston:  "Freight  Claims." 

Edgar  J.  Rich  of  Boston:  "Principles  underlying  the  making  of  Freight  Rates 
(11  lectures). 

Warren  C.  Kendall  of  Washington,  D.  C:  "Car  Service  Problems  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  Traffic  Manager." 

Charles  H.  Tiffany  of  Boston:    "Traffic  Problems  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry." 

R.  L.  French  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. :  "The  Industrial  Traffic  Manager." 

George  H.  Eaton  of  Boston:  "Freight  Rate  Structure  of  New  England." 

Printing  and  Publishing 
W.  J.  Phillips  of  Boston:  "Printing  of  Periodicals." 

A.  W.  Finley  of  Boston:  "Organization  of  a  Printing  Plant." 

Horace  McFariand  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. :  "  Administration  and  Personnel  Prob- 
lems of  a  Printing  Plant." 
Edgar  E.  Nelson  of  Boston:  "Estimating." 
C.  Chester  Lane  of  New  York:  "Newspaper  Printing." 
Frank  T.  Hull  of  Cambridge:  "Cost  of  Composition." 

B.  L.  Scaife  of  Boston:  "Trade  Book  Publishing." 

E.  K.  Robinson  of  Boston:  "Textbook  Publishing  and  Printing." 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  the  School  of 
Architecture  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 
The  registration  was  as  follows:  — 

Regular  students  23 

Special  students  12 

Travelling  Fellows  in  Europe 2 

Travelling  Fellows  to  go 2 

This  shows  a  gain  of  six  regular  students  and  of  two  special  stu- 
dents as  compared  with  the  year  1918-19. 

Besides  the  graduate  students,  26  different  undergraduates  took 
those  of  our  courses  which  are  open  to  them,  and  their  total  regis- 
tration was  54. 

The  regular  students  were  graduates  of  the  following  colleges  and 
technical  schools :  — 

Dartmouth  College  1 

Harvard  College IS 

Louisville,  University  of  1 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 1 

Bipon  College 1 

Texas,  University  of    1 

Toronto,  University  of   1 

Yale  College  2 

The  enrolment  of  students  in  the  several  courses  was  a  a  follows : — 
Arch.  la.  Undergraduates 13 

Graduates 16 

Arch.  16.  Undergraduates 8 

Graduates- 8 

Arch.  lc.  Undergraduates 9 

Graduates 9 

Arch.  26.  Undergraduates 6 

Graduates 9 

Arch.  2c.  Undergraduates 5 

Graduates 8 

Arch.  3a.  Undergraduates 6 

Graduates 4 

Arch.  36.  "        4 

Arch.  3c1.  "        28 

Arch.  3c*.  "        12 

Construction  Problems  20 

Historic  Problems   14 


...     3 

Arch.  4a. 

...     8 

...     fl 

Arch.  46. 

"        

...14 

Arch.  4c. 

...11 

Arch.  5a. 

"        

...  20 

Arch.  56. 

" 

...  20 

Arch.  6c. 

" 

...    7 

Arch.  66. 

...11 

Arch.  8 

...18 

Arch.  10. 

"        

...12 
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The  enrolment  of  students  in  the  Summer  School  courses  in 
Architectural  design  in  1920  was  as  follows :  — 


The  degree  of  Master  in  Architecture  was  granted  in  September, 
1919  to  Waiter  Stafford  Vaughan,  AM.  1916;  and  in  June,  1920  to 
Almus  Pratt  Evans,  A.B.  191B, 

The  following  fellowships  and  prizes  were  awarded:  — 

The  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Travelling  Fellowship  to  John  Llew- 
ellyn Skinner,  B.A.Sc.  (University  of  Toronto)  1916. 

The  medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  best  work 
throughout  his  whole  course  to  Walter  Stafford  Vaughan,  A.B. 
1916. 

The  medal  of  the  Societe"  des  Architectes  Diplomes  par  le 
Gouvernement  Francais  to  Kenneth  Kingsley  Stowell,  S.B.  1916 
(Dartmouth  College)  for  best  work  in  his  final  year. 

Another  medal  of  the  above  society  to  Isadora  Rosenfield,  S.6. 
1918,  for  best  work  in  the  Summer  School  courses  in  design. 

The  prize  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  for  a  competition  in 
design  for  regular  students,  to  Ellsworth  Egbert  Johnson,  A.B. 
1917;  and  for  special  students,  to  George  Francis  Axt. 

The  scholarships  for  special  students  (won  by  a  competition  in 
design)  to  Lawrence  Anthony  Exuse,  Walter  Henry  Pratt, 
Tashichi  Shimura. 

The  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  and  the  totals  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  as  follows:  — 

Aeearion  To  tail 

BooVa.boundperiodicale.andboundpamphleta            82  2,665 

Unbound  pamphlets S  209 

Lantern  slides 0,585 

Photographs 19,683 

The  Summer  School  courses  in  Architectural  Design  continue  to 
prove  valuable  as  giving  our  own  students  opportunity  to  hasten 
their  progress  through  the  School,  and  also  as  giving  opportunities 
in  advanced  design  for  instructors  as  well  as  students  from  other 
schools. 

Joint  problems  in  design  between  our  School,  the  Department  of 
Architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Boston  Architectural  Club  have  continued  throughout  the  year. 
These  problems  have  served  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  all  the 
students  taking  part,  and  have  given  them  means  of  comparing 
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their  work  with  that  of  students  of  other  schools  on  the  same 
problems.  The  problems  have  been  judged  by  a  common  jury  of 
representatives  from  the  three  staffs  and  the  discussions  at  the 
judgments  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  instructors  themselves. 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Donham  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Bus- 
iness Administration,  our  students  took  for  one  of  their  problems  in 
design  a  building  for  that  School,  and  our  students  and  the  officers 
of  the  Business  School  profited  by  the  interest  aroused.  A.  L.  Sco- 
ville,  '08,  offered  a  money  prize  for  studies  for  a  printing  building 
which  he  is  to  build,  and  for  which  he  welcomed  suggestions  to  pass 
on  to  his  architect.  In  neither  of  these  cases  were  the  students  ex- 
pected to  produce  completely  developed  designs  which  would  fur- 
nish an  accurate  basis  for  estimating  costs,  nor  did  they  take  the 
place  of  the  work  which  the  architect  will  have  to  do  later,  but  they 
did  perhaps  help  the  "client"  to  better  formulate  his  own  ideas, 
and  they  certainly  added  a  reality  to  the  problems  which  inspired 
our  students.  Recognizing  the  limitations,  therefore,  we  should  be 
glad  to  offer  our  students  other  opportunities  of  the  same  kind 
whenever  the  building  problem  is  one  which  is  fitted  to  their 
capacity. 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  active  help  of  our 
visiting  committee  whose  Chairman,  Mr.  Francis  R.  Appleton, 
'Vice-chairman,  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  and  Secretary,  Harry  J. 
Carlson,  have  been  especially  interested  and  helpful. 

CHARLES  W.  EILLAM,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Umivbbsitt  :  — 

Sir,  —  Ah  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  I 
hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic 
year  1919-20. 

Our  registrations  totaled  thirty  besides  two  travelling  fellows,  a 
number  never  previously  exceeded,  and  equaled  only  in  1913-14. 
They  were  made  up  as  follows :  travelling  fellows  2,  regular  students 
28,  special  students  2.  Of  the  thirty  resident  students,  seventeen, 
an  unusually  large  proportion,  were  first-year  students  *  The 
travelling  fellows  and  regular  students,  thirty  in  all,  held  degrees 
from  twenty  different  colleges  and  univeisities,  as  follows:  — 


Acadia  University 

Cartilage  College 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Harvard  University 

Iowa  State  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  California 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Western  Reserve  University  (Adalbert  College)  . 

Williams  College 

Yale  University 


Total 30 

By  legal  residence  our  students  ranged  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine  to  Texas  and  California.  Of  these,  eleven  had  already  com- 
pleted with  credit,  in  the  seven  institutions  from  which  they  came, 
full  undergraduate  professional  courses  in  Landscape  Architecture; 

^aUlogua  of  Nnme»  for  1020  whioh  omit 
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one  was  a  graduate  in  engineering,  one  in  forestry;  and  fifteen 
had  already  had  a  considerable  measure  of  practical  experience  in 
the  profession,  some  of  them  in  independent  practice.  Twenty-six 
were  returned  from  war  service,  of  whom  twenty  had  served  in  the 
fighting  branches,  four  were  receiving  aid  from  the  federal  or  some 
state  vocational  board,  one  from  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  and  one  had  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross* 
The  enrolments  in  courses  were  as  follows: — 

Land.  Arch.    1.     Undergraduates  t 5 

Graduates 11    16 

Land.  Arch.    2.  "        21 

Land.  Arch.    3.  "        14 

Land.  Arch.   4.  "        21 

Land.  Arch.    fi.  "        10 

Land.  Arch.   6.  "        13 

Land.  Arch.    7.  "        14 

Land.  Arch.    8.  "        8 

Land.  Arch.    9.  "        4 

Land.  Arch.  10.  "        10 

Land.  Arch.  11.  "        16 

Land.  Arch.  12.  "        2 

Undergraduatest  1      3 

Land.  Arch.  20.     Graduates I 

On  February  7,  Raymond  Hill  Wilcox,  S.B.,  M.L.A.,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  on  April  26,  Elbert  Peets,  A.B.,  M.L.A.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Charles  Eliot  Travelling  Fellows  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture for  the  year  1916-17  and  1917-18,  respectively,  the  exercise  of 
whose  fellowships  had  both  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  war 
and  the  conditions  in  Europe  following  the  armistice,  sailed  for 
Europe,  Mr.  Wilcox  to  study  the  formal  gardens  of  Italy,  France, 
and  England;  —  Mr.  Peets,  the  relation  of  monumental  buildings 
to  the  city  plan  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  principal  cities  of 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and 
Scotland.  At  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  both  were  still 
profitably  at  work  under  their  fellowships,  though  both  had  been 
obliged  (in  order  to  prolong  their  fellowships  beyond  six  months) 
to  supplement  their  stipends  by  drawing  liberally  upon  their  own 
funds.  The  competition  for  this  fellowship  in  1919-20  was  not 
held  until  late  summer  and  no  award  had  been  made  at  the  close  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  report.  But,  on  July  31,  Arthur  Hadden 
Alexander,  S.B.,  M.L.A.,  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  who  had 

•  Bee  Report  for  1818-19, 

t  Coutk*  1  ud  IS  wore  open  u  nrerioualr  to  Junior*  and  Senior*  in  Harvard  Collage. 
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been  awarded  a  Sheldon  Fellowship  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
sailed  for  England,  to  study  there,  and  in  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  treatment  of  the  small  home  lot  and  garden. 

The  Degree  of  Master  in  Landscape  Architecture  was  granted  at 
Commencement  to:  — 


Leonard  B  Hqibel,  S.B.  (Univ.  aj  Illinois)  1916,  of  Waterloo,  W 

(Thesis,  "Design  of  a  Large  Estate  on  a  Site  at  Cohaaeet,  Mass.") 
William  Richard  Skabb,  S.B.  (Mas*.  Agricultural  Coll.)  1015,  of  Wobura, 

Man.    [Thesis,  "A  Plan  for  the  Development  of  a  Portion  of  Arlington, 

Man.,  as  a  Residential  District.") 
William  Auqubtub  Stbono,  A.B.  (Univ.  oflOinou)  1914,  S.B.  ibid.,  1916, 

of  Joliet,  Illinois,    (Thesis,  "Design  of  an  Extensive  Farm  Estate  in 

Illinois. ") 
Hale  Juntos  Walkxb,  S.B.  (Carthage  Coil.)  1913,  of  Carthage,  Illinois. 

(Thesis,  "A  Land  Subdivision  for  Medium  Cost  Residences.") 

The  annual  Trophy  Competition,  open  to  all  students  in  the 
School  taking  courses  in  Landscape  Design,  was  held  in  January 
and  was  won  by  Hale  Junius  Walker,  S.B.,  of  Carthage,  Illinois,  a 
third-year  student. 

The  year  showed  no  changes  in  the  teaching  staff.  The  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  School  for  the  year  1919-20  were  as  follows :  — 

James  Stdkgis  Pray,  A.B.,  Charles  Eliot  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Hjbnbt  Vincent  Hubbard,  A.M.,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Beemeh  Whidden  Pond,  S.B.,  M.L.A.,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 

Stephen  Fbancis  Hambltn,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

all  of  whom  were  in  residence  throughout  the  academic  year.  The 
instruction  in  freehand  drawing  and  in  architectural  drawing  and 
elementary  architectural  design  was  given  to  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture  by  Mr.  Harold  Broadfield  War- 
ren and  Mr.  Henry  Atherton  Frost,  A.B.,  M.Arch.,  respectively, 
both  members  of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

During  the  year,  the  Librarian  of  our  Special  Library  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Miss  Theodora  Kimball,  was  made  Honorary 
Librarian  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute.  This  recogni- 
tion by  the  Institute  of  our  School's  importance  in  the  field  of  city 
planning  and  particularly  of  Miss  Kimball's  unique  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  and  is  being  published  in  this  field  has  had  a  marked 
effect  in  increasing  the  amount  of  valuable  material  received  by  our 
Library  from  members  of  the  Institute  without  cost  (not  only 
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publications  but  manuscripts  in  advance  of  publication),  and  in 
leading  to  much  helpful  cooperation  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
in  the  preparation  of  various  public  service  lists  of  publications, 
such  as  the  "  Ready  Reference  List  for  the  Shelf  of  a  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,"  etc.  The  year's  accessions  to  our  various  col- 
lections, and  the  totals  of  these  collections  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
were  as  follows:  — 


Total! 

Boolu  and  continuations 161  2,487 

Pamphlets 718  2,250 

Maps  and  plans,  including  those  deposited  in- 
definitely by  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  appro*. 125  3,475 

Photographs,  approx. 7  4,482 

Postcards,  approx. 50  13,850 

Lantern  slides 4  4,460 

Models 0  6 

The  most  important  publication  during  the  year  by  the  staff  of 
the  School  has  been:  "Landscape  Architecture  — A  Comprehen- 
sive Classification  Scheme  for  Books,  Plans,  Photographs,  Notes, 
and  other  Collected  Material,"  issued  by  Professor  Hubbard  and 
Miss  Kimball,  and  corresponding  to  the  "City  Planning  Analysis" 
issued  some  years  ago  by  the  writer  and  Miss  Kimball. 

During  the  second  half-year  a  series  of  weekly  round-table  talks 
were  given  in  the  Library,  all  members  of  the  School  attending  and 
participating  freely  in  the  discussions.  Some  of  the  talks  were  by 
members  of  the  staff,  some  by  graduates,  some  by  distinguished 
visitors.  Lectures  to  the  students  on  topics  of  current  professional 
interest  were  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Planning  Ad- 
viser to  the  Government  of  Canada;  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
President  of  the  American  Civic  Association;  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

By  our  invitation,  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute  was  held  on  February  7  at  Robinson  Hall;  and  on 
June  26,  27,  and  28,  representatives  of  the  teaching  staffs  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  in  nearly  all  those  American  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  technical  schools  giving  instruction  in  our  art,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  met  at  our  School  and 
organized  as  the  National  Conference  on  Instruction  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  with  the  writer  as  Permanent  Chairman.  Eleven 
institutions  were  represented,  including  those  as  far  west  as  the 
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University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Missouri,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  University  of  California.  The  Conference 
not  only  established  a  most  happy  mutual  understanding  but  took 
constructive  steps  looking  to  the  cooperation  of  all  its  members  in 
avoiding  unwise  duplication  of  effort  and  in  improving  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  institutions. 

The  School  was  represented  by  Professor  Hubbard  and  Miss 
Kimball  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and  Canadian  City 
Planning  Institutes  at  Ottawa  in  October,  1919,  and  by  Miss  Kim- 
ball at  the  annual  Convention  of  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  at  Cincinnati  in  April,  1920. 

Among  the  exhibitions  of  students'  work  held  during  the  year, 
besides  those  at  the  School  itself  as  a  part  of  its  regular  routine,  may 
be  noted  the  following:  in  January,  an  exhibition  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  of  the  work  of  its  graduates  in  our 
School;  in  March  and  April,  in  the  Joint  Exhibition  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects in  Boston;  and,  at  the  School,  during  the  sessions  there  of  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute  and  the  National  Conference  on 
Instruction  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Shortly  after  Commencement  the  Harvard  Reconstruction  Unit 
sailed  for  France  by  invitation  of  the  French  Government  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Champagne  and  Argonne  regions.  The  Unit  was  com- 
posed of  thirteen  men  of  some  technical  training,  and  a  number  of 
others  who  were  able  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  non-technical 
ways.  Of  the  thirteen,  seven  were  students  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  who  had  had  one  course  or  more  in  city 
planning*  The  Unit  worked  directly  under  Monsieur  Ogier, 
Ministre  des  Regions  Liberees,  the  members  from  our  School  being 
employed  upon  town  planning  schemes,  planning  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  farm  lands  (for  which  alone,  they  turned  out  upward  aof  one 
hundred  drawings),  surveys,  and  the  exceedingly  difficult  redraft- 
ing of  ancient  allotment  plans .  They  made  a  thorough  survey  map, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Clermont,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  rebuilding  or  redesign;  they  developed  a  compre- 
hensive new  plan,  which  was  accepted,  for  the  town  of  Somme-Py 
on  the  Marne;  and,  it  having  been  decided  to  move  the  town  of 
Boureuilles  to  a  site  about  one  mile  distant  from  its  previous  loca- 
tion, they  prepared  a  survey  of  the  new  site,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
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this  survey,  developed  a  comprehensive  new  plan*  for  the  town.  The 
value  placed  upon  their  voluntary  service  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment's cordial  appreciation  are  known  to  you  by  the  letter  which 
you  have  received  from  Monsieur  Ogier,  MiniBtre  dea  Regions 
Liberies. 

The  School  has  many  needs,  but  none  greater  or  more  immediate 
than  that  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  its  staff  to  equal  those  in 
other  graduate  professional  departments  of  the  University  for  cor- 
responding rank  and  length  of  service. 

JAMES  STURGI8  PRAY,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Bussey  Institution  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1919-20. 

The  attendance  at  the  Institution  showed  a  very  marked  increase 
over  that  of  the  academic  year  1918-19,  as  will  be  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  the  following  table  with  the  one  included  in  my 
report  of  that  year:  — 

la  (Morphology  and  Clfiaeifi cation  of  Insects)  7 

1c  (Practical  Entomology)  12 

18    (Tropical  Entomology;  Medicine  70b)  8 

"       20d  (Research  in  Variation,  Heredity,  etc.) 2 

"       20/  (Research  in  Economic  Entomology)    4. 

•       20fc  (Research  in  Forest  Entomology)   1 

Botany  11     (Principles  of  Genetics)  15 

"        15    (Economic  Botany)    2 

■        20/  (Research  in  Plant  Genetics)   1 

Applied  Botany  206 1 

Forestry  20a  (Research  in  Dendrology)   2 

Total    55 

At  Commencement  1920  the  following  young  men  were  awarded 
degrees: 

William  Morton  Barbows,  Doctor  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology, 

Special  Field  Economic  Entomology.     Thesis:    "Modification   and 

Development  of  the  Arachnid  Palpal  Claw  with  Especial  Reference  to 

Spiders." 
Lbsub  Clarence  Dunn,  Doctor  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology,  Special 

Field  Animal  Genetics.   Thesis:  "Linked  Genes  in  Mammals/' 
Alfred  Chahleh  Kinbet,  Doctor  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology,  Special 

Field  Economic  Entomology.    Thesis:    "Studies  of  Gall  Wasps  (Cy- 

nipiite,  order  Hymenoptera)." 
Edgar  Shannon  Anderson,  Master  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology  — 

Botany. 
Henry  Byron  Peirbon,  Master  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology —  Zoology. 
Arthur  Herbert  Richardson,  Master  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology  — 

Silviculture. 
John  Nelson  Spaeth,  Master  of  Forestry. 

Leland  Hart  Taylor,  Master  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology — Zoology. 
LeofoldO  Bancain  Uichanco,  Master  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology  — 

Zoology. 
George  Carlos  Whkelxk,  Master  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology  — 

Zoology. 
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The  following  students  held  scholarships  during  the  year  1919- 
20: 

Gkoegb  C.  Whkelbb,  Prisrilla  Clark  Hodges  Scholarship. 

Leslie  C.  Dunk,  George  E.  Emerson  Scholarship. 

Edgar  S.  Ajtokbson,  Anns,  C.  Ames  Scholsnhip. 

Richasd  H.  KntBAlX,  University  Scholsnhip. 

Abthuk  H.  Ricbakmon,  one  half  of  the  Bliss  Scholsnhip. 

Hbnkt  B.  Pkebon,  a  grant  of  $300  from  the  Bliss  Scholarship  for  sum- 


Mr.  A.  C.  Kinsey,  who  held  a  Sheldon  Travelling  Scholarship 
during  the  year,  made  a  very  thorough  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
the  oaks  and  their  galls  in  the  southern  and  western  states  and 
secured  a  very  large  collection  of  specimens  comprising  many  new 
and  interesting  species  of  gall  flies.  He  has  since  been  appointed  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  the  University  of  Indiana  where  he 
will  be  given  sufficient  leisure  to  write  up  his  observations. 

Mr.  Chun,  also  the  holder  of  a  Sheldon  Travelling  Fellowship, 
has  been  making  a  study  of  the  Chinese  woody  flora  of  the  island  of 
Hainan.  He  is  expected  to  return  shortly  with  his  collections  and  to 
work  them  up  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jack. 

The  amount  of  research  work  accomplished  by  the  students  and 
the  staff  of  the  Institution  has  been  considerable  and  very  varied  in 
character,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements: 

Professor  Castle  has  been  able  to  devote  nearly  all  his  time  to  a 
continuation  of  his  researches  on  mammalian  genetics.  He  was 
assisted  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Dunn,  who 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  February  and  in  March  entered  on  his 
work  as  poultry  biologist  at  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Connecticut.  During  the  second  half-year  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wachter  assisted  Dr.  Castle  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  considerable 
time  to  a  much  needed  revision  of  his  textbook  on  Genetics  and 
Eugenics  published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  The  new 
edition  is  now  in  the  binder's  hands.  Professor  Castle  also  made 
considerable  progress  in  a  study  of  linkage  of  genetic  factors  in 
mammals.  Dr.  Dunn's  thesis  dealt  with  some  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject in  mice  and  rats.  At  present  four  linked  genes  (in  a  single 
linkage  system)  have  been  discovered  in  rats,  one  pair  in  mice  and 
one  pair  in  rabbits,  and  a  general  canvass  is  being  made  of  all  the 
known  genetic  factors  in  these  rodents  to  discover,  if  possible,  other 
cases  of  linkage.  The  bearing  of  this  work  on  general  theories  of 
evolution  and  heredity  has  been  discussed  elsewhere.  A  study  of 
size  inheritance  in  rabbit  crosses  is  being  brought  to  a  successful 
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conclusion  after  three  years  of  intensive  work  in  which  several  hun- 
dred rabbits  of  two  successive  generations  have  been  reared  to  adult 
size.  During  the  year  Professor  Castle  has  published  several  short 
papers  dealing  with  linkage  investigations. 

Professor  Brues,  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  gave  two 
lecture  courses  in  entomology,  Zoology  7e  and  Zoology  18,  the  en- 
rolment in  which  showed  a  notable  increase  over  that  of  former 
years.  He  has  also  assisted  me  greatly  in  looking  after  the  research 
students  and  the  dormitory.  Besides  publishing  several  special 
papers  on  the  Parasitic  Hymenoptera  of  South  Africa,  and  more 
general  contributions  on  larval  insects  and  the  food  of  insects,  he  has 
prepared  the  manuscript  of  a  book  entitled  "  Insects  and  Human 
Welfare,"  now  being  published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 
During  the  spring,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Glaser,  he  de- 
voted considerable  study  to  the  symbiotic  organisms  that  occur  in 
certain  scale  insects  and  to  the  behavior  of  these  symbionts  in 
artificial  cultures.  Mr.  L.  B.  Uichanco,  who  is  working  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  as  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  from  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  has  been  carrying  on  similar  researches  on  the 
symbionts  of  plant  lice  and  tracing  the  migrations  of  these  minute 
organisms  from  the  mycetomata  of  the  mother  insect  into  the 
young  ovarian  eggs. 

Professor  East  made  a  study  of  several  plants  with  the  idea  of 
finding  out  their  desirability  for  use  in  certain  genetic  problems. 
Material  was  collected  for  investigating  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  "false-hybrids"  in  strawberries.  Studies  on  the  inheritance 
in  trimorphic  Sowers  were  begun  with  Lythrum  and  Oxcdis  and  ma- 
terials were  gathered  for  studying  the  origin  of  certain  teratological 
organs  in  maize  and  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  some  physiological 
and  cytological  studies  on  the  development  of  seedless  fruits.  The 
final  results  of  researches  on  the  inheritance  of  protein  in  maize 
were  brought  together  for  publication.  This  investigation  was  be- 
gun 12  years  ago  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  since  that  time  has  been  carried  on  continuously  with 
the  cooperation  of  that  institution.  A  number  of  theoretical 
points  in  genetics  were  cleared  up,  a  method  of  practical  breeding 
devised,  and  strains  of  maize  produced  yielding  more  than  70 
bushels  per  acre  and  containing  about  18  per  cent  protein,  5  per 
cent  more  than  the  average  for  wheat.  As  the  result  of  a  second 
cooperative  project  with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  a  new  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  of  high  quality  has  been  given 
to  the  growers.  Their  reports  on  it  are  highly  favorable.  The  in- 
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teresting  thing  about  this  tobacco  is  that  it  was  made  to  order. 
The  desirable  qualities  were  listed  before  hand,  existing  varieties 
selected  from  combinations  of  which  the  desired  type  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  produced,  and  the  strain  built  up  by  the  application  of 
the  methods  of  theoretical  plant  genetics.  In  collaboration  with 
Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  a  former  student  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  Dr. 
East  has  published  an  important  volume  entitled  "Inbreeding  and 
Outbreeding,"  based  on  his  extensive  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Professor  Ames,  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  of  economic  botany, 
has  been  preparing  for  publication  a  catalogue  of  trade  names  and 
native  names  of  economic  plants,  over  70,000  cards  having  been 
included.  His  catalogue  of  plant  uses,  which  now  approximate 
10,000  cards,  has  been  enlarged  by  numerous  entries  from  the  cur- 
rent literature  relating  to  plants  as  economic  products.  Many 
additions  from  many  sources,  especially  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Philippines,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  have  been  made  to  the 
collection  and  herbarium  of  economic  plants.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
collections  preserved  in  the  Bussey  Institution  now  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  a  thorough  survey  of  the  world's  economic  vegetable 
products.  During  the  past  summer  Professor  Ames  has  started 
work  on  a  dictionary  of  the  useful  plant  products  of  Cuba.  It  is 
expected  that  this  work  will  be  ready  for  the  press  early  in  1921. 

Professor  Bailey  continued  his  investigation  of  the  cambium  and 
the  derivative  tissues  in  higher  plants,  devoting  his  attention 
mainly  to  cytological  problems .  He  found  in  the  fusiform  initials  of 
the  cambium  a  remarkable  type  of  cell-division  which  is  significant 
in  connection  with  recent  discussions  concerning  the  nucleocyto- 
plasmic  relation  and  the  dynamics  of  karyokinesis.  During  the 
year  he  completed  his  investigation  of  the  African  myrmecophytes 
and  collaborated  with  me  in  a  study  of  the  feeding  habits  of  ants 
and  the  significance  of  these  habits  in  connection  with  the  dissem- 
ination of  fungus  spores.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  economic 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  spread  of  diseases  among  the 
higher  plants. 

My  own  time,  apart  from  that  devoted  to  looking  after  the  busi- 
ness of  my  office,  attending  to  research  students  and  conducting  the 
course  in  Zoology  la  during  the  spring  term,  was  given  to  complet- 
ing a  work  on  the  ants  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  soon  to  be  published  in 
two  volumes  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  A 
short  paper  on  the  ants  of  China,  to  be  published  by  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  was  also  completed  and  considerable  prog- 
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tees  was  made  in  a  study,  undertaken  with  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  George  C.  Wheeler,  on  the  external  morphology  of  ant  lame. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  studied  and  drawn  the  larvae  of 
more  than  100  genera  and  of  about  150  species. 

The  work  above  mentioned  as  undertaken  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Bailey  made  it  desirable  for  us  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
tropics.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Beebe  we  were  able, 
during  July,  August,  and  early  September  to  work  at  the  Tropical 
Laboratory  equipped  and  maintained  by  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  at  Kartabo,  British  Guiana.  This  laboratory,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  jungle,  offers  extraordinary  opportunities  for  study 
of  the  neotropical  fauna  and  flora.  We  were  able  to  clear  up  many 
hitherto  doubtful  points  in  the  relations  of  ants  to  the  peculiar 
plants  of  the  genera  Cecropia,  Triplaris,  Cordiar  Tococa,  and 
Tackigalia.  I  also  made  observations  on  many  genera  of  fungus- 
growing  ants,  on  the  so-called  "ant  gardens"  of  Ule,  on  army  ants 
of  the  genus  Eciton  and  discovered  a  peculiar  new  case  of  para- 
biosis and  a  social  beetle  belonging  to  the  family  Silvanidse,  with 
extraordinary  habits.  The  proximity  of  the  laboratory  to  very 
primitive  forests  and  jungles  enabled  me  to  collect  nearly  200 
species  of  Formicidse  besides  a  number  of  insects  of  other  orders. 
A  study  of  these  collections,  comprising  many  thousands  of  speci- 
mens, will  enable  me  to  give  a  much  more  comprehensive  account 
of  the  ant-fauna  of  northern  South  America,  both  taxonomically 
and  ethologically,  than  we  have  had  heretofore.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Francis  Watts,  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Trinidad,  Professor  Bailey  and  I 
were  enabled  to  devote  several  days  to  a  study  of  certain  problems 
in  economic  botany  and  entomology  in  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and 
Dominica. 

WILLIAM  MORTON  WHEELER,  Dean. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HARVARD  FOREST 

During  the  past  year,  the  public  relations  of  the  Harvard  Forest 
have  been  considerably  widened.  More  than  fifty  persons,  mostly 
foresters  and  lumbermen,  have  visited  Petersham  to  study  the 
methods  and  results  of  applied  forestry.  The  Director  is  serving 
the  following  outside  organizations :  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Research  of  the  National  Conference  of  Forest  Schools;  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Section  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  on  Methods  of  Growth  Measurement  for  the  Forests  of 
New  England;  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on  Trees  of  Mayor 
Peters'  Committee  on  the  Expenditure  of  the  Parkman  Fund; 
Committee  on  Forestry  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  in 
charge  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  of  permanent  sample  plots  at 
South  Lancaster,  Mass. 

In  addition  to  these  general  enterprises,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  State  Forester  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  William 
A.  L.  Bazeley,  for  a  cooperative  study  of  the  white  pine  weevil  in 
relation  to  forest  management.  In  spite  of  the  wide  prevalence  of 
this  insect,  especially  on  plantations,  there  is  little  exact  informa- 
tion, either  as  to  the  ultimate  damage  it  produces  in  a  timber  crop, 
its  distribution  as  affected  by  the  composition  of  the  forest  and 
other  natural  factors,  or  any  silvicultural  measures  by  which  its 
depredations  may  be  controlled  or  minimized.  It  is  possible  that 
the  damage  to  the  final  yield  in  timber  has  been  overestimated; 
possibly,  too,  the  spread  of  the  beetle  can  be  checked  by  regulation 
of  the  species  represented  in  the  stand.  To  investigate  these  ques- 
tions, Mr.  H.  B.  Peirson,  a  forest  entomologist,  now  working  on  the 
Harvard  Forest,  has  been  appointed  by  the  State  Forester,  a 
Collaborator  of  the  Division  of  Forestry.  He  will  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  work  at  Petersham,  but  the  State  Forester 
has  provided  means  for  him  to  visit  also  a  large  number  of  local- 
ities throughout  the  state,  so  that  the  infestations  of  the  weevil  can 
be  studied  under  all  conditions.  In  view  of  the  large  program  of 
reforestation  which  the  state  is  undertaking,  it  is  highly  important 
to  find  out  in  advance  to  what  extent  planting  plans  and  methods 
of  treating  existing  young  woods  can  or  should  be  modified  to 
meet  so  apparently  destructive  a  pest. 

Other  new  projects  now  being  carried  on  by  research  students  at 
the  Forest  are  the  following:  The  mound  building  ant  as  affecting 
coniferous  plantations;  the  yield  of  red  oak  and  white  ash  under 
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intensive  management;  quality  increment  in  white  pine  as  related 
to  utilization  and  market  value.  "The  Life  History  and  Control 
of  the  Pales  Weevil,"  by  H,  B.  Ptireon,  is  now  in  press;  "A  Growth 
Study  and  Normal  Yield  Tables  for  Mixed  Hardwoods  in  Central 
New  England,"  by  J.  N,  Spaeth,  was  published  in  November 
of  the  present  year.  These  and  subsequent  publications  are  being 
brought  out  through  the  Harvard  University  Press  as  bulletins  of 
the  Harvard  Forest. 

The  physical  development  of  the  Forest  and  its  display  of  varied 
phases  of  applied  silviculture  have  now  reached  the  point  of  war- 
ranting an  adequate  description  in  print'  With  the  figures  and 
results  available  from  the  remeasurement  of  the  volume  and 
growth  of  the  Forest,  completed  in  1919  and  summarized  in  the 
last  report,  a  booklet  is  being  prepared  on  the  history  of  manage- 
ment for  the  first  ten  years.  With  maps  and  photographs,  this 
will  serve  also  as  a  guide  to  all  phases  of  technical  forestry  which 
are  being  conducted  on  the  Forest. 

R.  T.  FISHER,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sih,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent the  following  report  for  the  year  1919-20. 

During  the  first  half-year,  all  the  members  of  our  Faculty  were 
in  residence  giving  their  courses  as  announced,  and  we  enjoyed  also 
the  welcome  and  highly  appreciated  services  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare  of  England  who  gave  two  courses  upon  Christology  (Church 
Hist.  171),  and  Origen  (Church  HiBt.  20d).  During  the  second  half- 
year,  Professor  E.  C.  Moore  was  absent  as  exchange  professor  to 
Western  colleges  and  his  courses  (Theology  76*,  20a1,  Church  Hist. 
101)  were  not  given.  The  deeply  lamented  death  of  Dean  Hodges  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  deprived  our  students  of  the 
privilege  of  his  wise  and  keen  instruction  in  Homiletics.  His 
courses  in  the  Episcopal  School  were  given  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Morris  Addison  and  the  Rev.  Philo  W.  Sprague. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  tendency  has  been  gaining  in  the 
School  which  is  of  significance  as  respects  its  future  development 
and  to  which  attention  should  be  called.  Our  proportionally  large 
number  of  Graduate  Students  has  carried  us  almost  inevitably 
towards  individual  instruction.  It  is  manifestly  undesirable  that 
graduate  students,  intent  upon  particular  fields  and  better  trained 
than  undergraduates,  should  have  their  work  limited  to  systematic 
courses  of  general  lectures  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates. 
Accordingly  the  practice  has  grown  up  of  having  such  men  work 
pretty  much  by  themselves,  reporting  at  intervals  to  the  member 
of  the  Faculty  in  whose  field  their  work  lies  for  consultation  and 
guidance.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advantageous  plan  for 
graduate  students,  but  it  imposes  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
instructor  and  consequently  there  has  been,  in  one  and  another 
department,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  courses  regularly  of- 
fered which  curtails  somewhat  the  opportunities  of  undergraduate 
students.  If  the  present  tendency  continues,  and  increases,  we  are 
likely  to  become  a  School  offering  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  grad- 
uate instruction.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  development  by 
which  candidates  for  the  S.T.B.  degree  would  work  in  the  affiliated 
schools  and  we  should  become  a  Graduate  School  administering 
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only  the  advanced  degrees  in  Theology,  but  it  would  be  a  serious 
departure  from  the  history  of  the  School  and  the  original  purpose 
of  its  endowments  which  was  to  train  parish  ministers  and  not 
theological  professors.  In  the  past,  the  School  has  successfully  dis- 
charged both  functions  and  should  continue  to  do  so,  but  the  pres- 
ent tendency  calls  for  serious  consideration.  In  view  of  our  small 
number  of  students  and  the  exceptionally  high  requirements  for 
admittance  to  the  School,  we  are  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  position 
to  introduce  something  like  the  tutorial  system  for  all  students, 
with  fewer  regular  courses,  and  more  direct  guidance  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates.  Such  a  plan 
carefully  devised  would  enable  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  experiment  station  in  methods  of  theological 
education  —  a  service  which  it  has  well  rendered  in  the  past,  to 
which  it  is  pledged  by  its  traditions,  and  for  which  present  con- 
ditions make  it  peculiarly  suitable. 

During  the  year,  fifty-five  students  were  in  residence  during  the 
entire  year,  one  withdrew  in  December,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half-year,  and  one  in  May,  and  two  students  were  enrolled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  The  distribution  of  the  total 
enrolment  was  as  follows:  — 

Resident  Graduate! 15 

Senior  Clan 4 

Middle  Class 2 

Junior  Class 4 

Unclassified 1 

Andover  Students 16 

Episcopal  Theological  School  Students 3 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  Students 10 

Newton  Theological  Institution  Students 6 

Total 61 

Fifty-one  colleges  were  represented  as  follows:  — 

Acadia  University 1  Clark  University 1 

Allegheny  College 2  Columbia  University 2 

Aoyoma  College  . , 1  Denieon  Univeraity 

Bates  College 1  DePauw  University 

Bethany  College 1  Dickinson  College 

Bombay  University 1  Dubuque  College 

Boston  Univeraity 3  Hamilton  College 

Bowdoin  College 1  Harvard  Univeraity 

Brown  University 2  Haverford  College 

Calvin  College 1  Henderson-Brown  College 

Capital  University 1  Hillsdale  College 
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Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. . .  1        University  of  Chicago .,     1 

Lafayette  College 1         University  of  Illinois 2 

La  Salle  University 1        University  of  Minnesota 1 

Macalester  College 1  University  of  Southern  California    3 

Morningaide  College 2        Vanderbilt  University 1 

Muhlenberg  College 1        Wilberforoe  University 1 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. .  1        Waseda  University 1 

Northwestern  University 1        Wesleyan  University 1 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 2  Western  Reserve  University  ....     1 

Pacific  College 1        Williams  College 2 

Philomath  College 1        Yale  University 2 

Princeton  University 1        Yankton  College 1 

Queen's  University I  — 

Rio  Grande  College 1  67 

Toronto  University 1  Counted  more  than  once 1ft 

Tuft*  College 2  — 

University  of  California 1  51 

Eleven  Theological  Seminaries  were  represented  by  graduates  as 
follows:  — 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 6 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 8 

Episcopal  Theological  School 1 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 2 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Ohio) 1 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Pa.) 1 

MeadviUe  Theological  School 2 

Newton  Theological  Institution 3 

Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 1 

Pacific  School  of  Religion 1 

Princeton  Theological  School 1 

27 
Counted  more  than  once 16 

11 

The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Divinity  School  to  the  general  work  of 
the  University.  This  interchange  between  the  two  Faculties  in 
191&-20  was  as  follows:  — 

Divinity  students,  including  Andover,  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  students,  electing  courses  offered  primarily  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences:  — 
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Total     H.D.B.    And.     E.T.S.      B.U.      N.T.I. 


Education . . 
Fine  Arts  .  . 
French 


Greek..  . 


Philosophy 
Psychology . . . . 
Scandinavian  . 


31 


Non-Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  primarily  by  the 
Divinity  School:  — 

Total  Onvds.  Ondorir.  Snactal 

OW  Testament 36  21        15          0 

Church  History 1  10          0 

History  of  Religions 17  10           7           0 

Theology 14  4        10         0 


The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the.  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  as  follows:  — 

Harvard  Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  primarily  by 
Andover  Theological  Seminary:  — 

Old*  Testament  5 

New  Testament "  2 

Church  History 2 

Theology 1 

Social  Ethics 2 

Homiletics 4 

16 

Andover  students  electing  courses  offered  primarily  by  the 
Divinity  School :  — 

New  Testament 6 

Church  History 3 

History  of  Religions 14 

Theology 16 

Social  EthicB 3 

Homiletics 17 

Public  Speaking 1 

60 
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The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  was  as  follows:  — 

Harvard  Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  primarily  by 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School :  — 


Church  History 

History  of  Religions. . 


Episcopal  Theological  School  students  electing  courses  offered 
primarily  by  the  Divinity  School:  — 

Old  Testament 1 

History  of  Religions 1 


Social  Ethics 2 

Homiletics 1 


Boston  University  School  of  Theology  students  electing  courses 
offered  primarily  by  the  Divinity  School:  — 

New  Testament 9 

Social  Ethics 1 

10 

Newton  Theological  Institution  students  electing  courses  offered 
primarily  by  the  Divinity  School:  — 

History  of  Religions 2 

Theology 7 

Social  Ethics 2 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in 
the  School  in  the  year  1919-20-  With  each  Harvard  course  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  students  electing  it  from  the  Divinity 
School,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  and  Harvard 
College.  In  the  courses  given  in  the  affiliated  schools,  the  record 
of  attendance  includes  only  students  registered,  either  primarily 
or  secondarily,  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School- 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Old  Testament 

SI,        Professor  Kkllnsk.  —  Hebrew  for  Beginners.  2  Gr.,  6  Coll 

2.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew   (second  course).  —  Syntax.    Extensive 

reading  in  the  Old  Testament.  1  E.T.S.,  3  Gr.,  1  Coll. 

B2'hf.  Professor  Kellnxb. —  Hebrew.  Exegetical  study  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  ben- Amos.    Half-course  (firtt  half-year). 

A3.  Professor  Aknold.  —  Hebrew:  The  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  —  Interpretation  and  criticism  of  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  selected  with  special  reference  to  literary  and  historical 
problems.  1  Div.,  2  Gr.,  1  Coll. 

AA  xhf.  Professor  Arnold.  —  History  of  Israel.    Half-course  {firtt  half-year), 

BA  'hf.  Professor  Kxllnxb.  —  Hebrew.  Sight-reading  in  Genesis,  Deuter- 
onomy, Kings,  Jonah,  Ruth,  and  Esther.  Half-courts  {second  half- 
year). 

A5.  Professor  Arnold.  —  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  —  History 
of  the  text;  the  formation  of  the  Canon;  historico  critical  study  of  the 
origin,  form,  and  contents  of  the  several  books. 

4  Div.,  A  And.,  3  Or.,  1  Coll. 

BSa'ltf.  Professor  Kellner.  —  Old  Testament  Introduction :  The  Prophetical 
Books,  the  Poetical  Books,  and  the  Wisdom  Literature.  Half-eourm 
(find  katf-year). 

BSb'hf.  Professor  Kellnek.  —  Old  Testament  Introduction:  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Hexateuoh;  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Moral  Tales. 
Half-cowse  (second  half-year), 

10.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian.  2  Gr. 

11.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  (second  course). 

12.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.       3  Gr.,  4  Coll. 

13.  Professor  Jewbtt. —  Arabic.  —  Socin's  Grammar;  Brtnnow'l  Chres- 
tomathy.  3  Gr.,  2  Coll. 

11.  Professor  Jewett.  —  Arabic  (second  course).  —  De  Goeje'a  edition  of 
Wright's  Grammar;  selections  from  the  Qor&n,  the  Hadtth,  and 
classical  writers  on  geography  and  history. 

17.  Dr.  Woltbon.  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  The  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra;  inscriptions  and  papyri;  selections  from  the  Targuma;  Dal- 
man'a  Aramfiische  Dialektproben. 

18.  Professors  Lton  and  Jewktt.  —  Syriac.  —  Brockelmann's  Syrische 
Grammatik;  selections  from  the  Peehitto.  2  Gr. 

19.  Professors  Lton  and  Jbwbtt.  —  Syriac,  second  course.  Noldeke's 
Syriac  Grammar;  selections  from  Syriac  prose  of  the  classical  period. 

20a.       Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian:  Unpublished  inscriptions.  1  Gr. 

A20.      Professor  Ahnold.  —  Research  Course:  Old  Testament  Problems. 
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New  Teotamepti1 
A.  Introductory  Courses 

1.  Profceeora  Ropes,  Lake,  and  Hatch,  Asst.  Profeeaor  Nash,  and  Dr. 

Cadbusy.  —  The  New  Testament. 

(a)  The  Bodes  of  the  New  Testament.    (First  half -pear.)      3  Div.,  6  And. 

(6)  Professors  Ropes  and  Hatch.  —  The  Ideas  of  the  New  Testament. 

(Second  half-year.)  2  Div. 

B2'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Nash.  —  New  Testament  Greek.  Half-course  (first 
half-year). 

3  *hf.  Professor  Rofbb.  —  The  Sayings  and  Parables  in  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.    Half-course  (first  half-year).  2  Div. 

£4  'hf.  Professor  Hatch.  —  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  Half-course 
(first  half  near). 

5*hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Gospel  of  Luke.  Half -course  (second  half- 
year).  3  B.U. 

Ah.        Dr.  Cadbubt. —  Problems  in  the  Gospels.  2  Div.,  2  And. 

£6  lhf.  Professor  Hatch.  —  The  Gospel  of  John.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 

7-13.  Professors  Ropes,  Lake,  and  Hatch.  —  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

AS  >*/.  Dr.  Cadbury.  —  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Half-covrse  (first 
half-year). 

E$b*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Nash.  —  The  Exegesis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Half -course  (second  half 'year).  1  And. 

jI13'V.  Dr.  Cadbubt.  —  The  Book  of  Revelation.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year). 

20.  Professors  Ropes,  Lake,  and  Hatch.  —  Advanced  study  and  research. 
Special  work  of  competent  advanced  students  on  such  topics  of  New 
Testament  study  as  they  may  desire  to  undertake.  6  B.U.. 

Church  History 
Bl.        Professor  Washburn.  —  History  of  the  Church  in  Outline.        I  Div. 

2.  Professor  Lake.  —  The  Church  to  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

4  Div.,  1  And. 
A2.        Professor  Platnxr.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    I  Div.,  3  And. 
£2.        Professor  Wabhbohn.  —  The  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Doctrine 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  day. 

3.  Dr.  La  Piana.  —  The  Church  from  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  to  the 
Councils  of  Basel  and  Florence.  S  Div. 

B3  ty.  Professor  Wabhbttbm.  —  The  English  Church,  the  English  State  and 
the  Papacy  from  the  beginning  to  the  Reformation.  Half-course  (first 
half  year). 

4  %hf.     Professor  Edward  C.  Moore.  —  History  of  Christian  life  and  Institu- 
tions in  Europe  since  the  Reformation.  Half -course  (first  half -year). 
1  Div.,  1  And.,  1  Gr. 
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Bi'hf.  Professor  Washbpbn. —  Pour  English  Churchmen;  Cranmer,  Laud, 
Wesley,  Newman.     Half-course  {second  half-year).  2  Div. 

A5  'hf.  Professor  Pla'iwbb.  —  History  of  the  Church  in  America.  Half  course 
(first  half -year). 

At.        Professor  Platxer.  —  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature.    1  Div. 

AS'hf.  Professor  Platnf.s. — History  of  Congregationalism.  Half-course 
(second  half-year). 

[10  "A/.  Professor  Edward  C.  Moore.  — The  Expansion  of  Christendom  and 
the  Naturalisation  of  Christianity  in  the  Orient,  more  particularly 
during  the  nineteenth  century.   Half-course  (second  half-year).] 

A1Q.      Professor  Plainer.  —  The  Reformation. 

15  'A/-  Dr.  La  Piana.  —  Mediaeval  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  and  Religious 
Life.  3  Div. 

17  '.       Dr.  Conybearb.  —  Christology.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 

2  Div.,  1  And. 

20c  'A/.  Dr.  La  Puna.  —  Readings  in  Latin  Christian  Literature.  2  Div. 

20d.        Dr.  Contbeare.  —  Origen.    Half-course  (first  half-year).  2  Div. 

History  or  Religions 
la  'hf.    Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  11  Div.,  6  And.,  1  N.T.I.,  7  Gr.,  5  Coll. 

51  'hf.  Aart.  Professor  Addison.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. 

Half -course  (second  half-year).  1  Div. 

B2  'A/-  Asst.  Professor  Addison.  —  The  Religions  of  China  and  Japan.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year). 
4  'A/.      Professor  G.  F.  Moor*.  —  Judaism  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era.    Half-course  (first  half-year).        11  Div.,  3  And.,  1  N.T.I.,  3  Gr. 
7  'hf.      Professor  Lake.  —  The  Religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Era.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 

3  Div.,  5  And.,  1  E.T.S.,  2  Coll. 
Tbxoloot 
1  'hf.      Professor  Fenn.  —  Theism.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 

9  Div.,  5  And.,  2  N.T.I.,  1  Or.,  1  Coll. 
AV.       Professor  Evans.  —  The  Philosophic  Basis  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Bl'hf.  Professor  Drown.  —  Apologetics:    Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  the 

Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
2'.         Professor  Fmnr.  —Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.  Second  half-year. 
3  Div.,  4  And.,  1  N.T.I. 
A2.        Professor  Evans.  —  Systematic  Theology.  The  Distinctive  Truths  of 
Christianity. 

52  'A/-  Professor  Drown.  —  The  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  begun.  Half- 

course  (second  half-year). 
Ao'hf.  Prof essor  Evans,  —  Christian  Ethics.  Half -course  (second  half-year). 

1  Div.,   lAnd. 
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B3  'hf.  Professor  Drown.  —  The  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  continued. 

Half -course  (first  half-year). 
Si 'hf.  Professor  Dbown.  —  Christian  Ethics.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 

I  And. 
5'hf.      Professor  Fenn. —  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mys- 
ticism.   Half -course  (second  half-year).  4  Div.,  2  And.,  1  E.T.S. 
Ah  lhf.  Professor  Evanb.  —  The  Psychology  of  Religion.    Half-course  (firtt 

half-year). 
B5  'hf.  Professor  Dbown.  —  Theology  of  Coleridge,  Robertson,  and  Maurice. 

Half -course  (first  half -year). 
6  'hf.     Professor  Edward  C.  Moose.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought  since 

1630.   Half -course  (first  half-year). 

6  Div.,  2  And.,  1  N.T.I.,  1  Gr.,  1  Coll. 
EQ  'hf.  Professor  Dbown.  —  Problems  of  our  own  Time:   a  study  of  some 

theological  and  ethical  questions  as  affected  by  the  war.  Half-courao 

(first  half-year). 
7a  lhf.    Professor  Edward  C.  Moore.  —  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Hoif-courae 

(first  half-year).  1  And.,  1  N.T.I.,  2  Gr.,  8  ColL 

[76 '  hf.    Professor  Edward  C.  Moore.  —  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Half -course 

(second  half-year).] 
9*hf.     Professor  Fenn.  —  History  of  tile  Christian  Religion.    Half-cawta. 

(first  half-year).  7  Div.,  2  And.,  I  E.T.&,  2  N.T.L 

[20a 'V-  Professor  Edward  C.  Moori.  —  A  Seminary.    Modem  Theology, 

especially  as  influenced  by  Hitachi:  a  surrey  of  constructive  work  in 

Theology  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Half-count  (second  half-year).] 

Social  Ethics 

1.  Asst.  Professors  Foerstir  and  Ford.  —  Social  Problems  and  Social 

Policy  (introductory  course).  —  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  thesis. 

3  Div.,  2  Gr.,  60  Coll. 

2  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Poor  Relief.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading, 
and  field  work.    Half-course  (second  half-year).  2  Gr.,  12  ColL 

4  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Foebstkr.  —  American  Population  Problems;  Immi- 
gration and  the  Negro.  —  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  a  research. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  1  Div.,  1  E.T.S. 

A  4  *hf.  Professor  Evans.  —  Social  Problems  in  the  light  of  Christian  Ethics. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  2  Div.,  1  And. 

G  lhf.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  The  Housing  Problem.  —  Lectures,  pre- 
scribed reading,  and  research.  Half-course  (first  half-year).        1  N.T.L 

6  'hf.     Asst.  Professor  Foehbter.  —  Unemployment  and  Related  Problems 

of  the  Working  Classes,  with  special  reference  to  Social  Insurance.  — 
Lectures  and  prescribed  reading.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 

2  Div.,  4  Gr.,  25  ColL 

7  'V-     Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Rural  Social  Development.  —  Lectures,  pre- 

scribed reading,  and  a  thesis.   Half-course  {second  half-year). 

I  N.T.L,  6  Coll. 
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15  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Foersteb.  —  Recent  Theories  of  Social  Reform.  Haff- 
course  (second  half-year).  2  Div.,  3  Gr.,  4  Coll. 

17  '«/-  Asst.  Professor  Foote.  —  The  Development  of  Modem  Philanthropic- 
Theory  and  Practice,    Half -course  (first  half-year).  1  E.T.8. 

20.         Asst.  Profeflsor  Foerbter  and  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Special  Re- 

20b.       Asst,  Professor  Ford.  —  Seminary.   The  Alcohol  Problem. 

1  B.U.,  5  Gr. 
20d'hf.  Professor  Evans,  Associate  Professor  Spkrrt,  and  Asst.  Professor 

Foots.  —  Seminar  on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Social  Problems. 

Half -course  (second  half-year).  2  Div.,  3  And. 

HoMILtTICB   AND    PASTORAL   CARE 

In  *hf.  Asst  Professor  Foote.  —  The  Minister  as  Preacher.  Half -court*  (firtt 
half-year).  3  Div.,  1  And. 

lb  *hf.  Asst  Professor  Foot*.  —  Parish  Administration.  Half-amrse  (second 
half-year).  3  Div.,  1  And. 

£1.        Professor  Hodges.  —  The  English  Bible. 

2.  Associate  Professor  Sperry,  and  Asst .  Professor  Foots.  —  Preaching. 

1  Div.,  8  And. 

(£2  'hf.  Professor  Hodges.  —  The  History  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     Half-course  (firtt  half-year).] 

A3.  Associate  Professor  Sperry.  —  The  Preacher's  Use  of  Homiletical 
Sources.  4  Div.,  7  And.,  1  E.T.8. 

E3*hf.  Mr.  Addison  and  Dr.  Sfrague. — Pastoral  Care.  Half-course  (second 
half -year). 

EA.        Mr.  Addison  and  Dr.  Sprague  .  —  Preaching. 

9  V-  ***■  Professor  Foote.  —  The  History  of  Christian  Worship  and  of 
Preaching.    Half-course. 

All.      Dr.  Davison.  —  The  History  and  Development  of  Church  Music 

A12  hf.  Dr-  Davison.  —  The  Conduct  of  Church  Music.    Half -course. 

B.  Mr.  Appel.  —  Choral  Singing  1. 

E.  Mr.  Appel.  —  Choral  Singing  2. 

E.  Mr.  Ama,.  —  Choral  Singing  3.  —  Masterpieces  of  Sacred  Music. 

E.  Mr.  Apfkl.  —  Organ  Playing. 

Public  Sfbajono 

1.  Associate  Professor  Winter.  —  Training  in  Voice  and  Speech.  —  Pre- 

paratory Course  2. 

2  V-  Associate  Professor  Winter.  —  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading, 
Oral  Discussion.  Half-courte  throughout  the  year.  2  Div.,  1  And. 

£1.        Mr.  Apfkl.  —  Fundamentals  of  Speaking  and  Reading. 

Bl.        Mr.  Appel.  —  Sermon  Delivery  and  Scripture  Reading. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  added  to  the  Andover-Harvard 
library  885  volumes  and  765  pamphlets  by  purchase,  and  320 
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volumes  and  989  pamphlets  by  gift.  There  were  also  transferred 
from  the  Harvard  College  Library  411  volumes  making  a  total  of 
books  in  the  united  Library  of  113,422  and  of  pamphlets  62,028. 
Of  these  additions  there  are  credited  to  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  by  purchase  422  volumes  and  331  pamphlets,  and  by  gift  86 
volumes  and  423  pamphlets  making  the  total  of  books  belonging  to 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  contained  in  the  Andover-Har- 
vard  library,  44,668  and  of  pamphlets  18,245. 

W.  W.  FENN,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  TJnivebsity:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Law  School  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 

Since  my  last  report  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
teaching  force.  Professor  Williston  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Weld  to  the  Dane  professorship  and  Professor  E.  B.  Warren  from 
the  Story  to  the  Weld  professorship.  Professor  Scott  has  been 
elected  to  the  Story  professorship,  Professor  Joseph  Warren  to  the 
Bussey  professorship,  vacant  since  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Brannan,  and  Professor  Frankfurter  to  the  Byrne  professorship  of 
administrative  law.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  was  lecturer  in  the  special 
session  of  1918-19  and  visiting  professor  in  1919-20,  has  been  made 
professor.  Dr.  Hudson,  who  was  appointed  lecturer  for  the  year 
1918-19,  and  assistant  professor  in  1919,  but  was  absent  on  leave, 
in  government  service  during  both  school  years,  has  entered  upon 
his  work.  In  addition  Chester  Alden  McLain  and  Calvert  Ma- 
gruder  have  been  made  assistant  professors. 

Dr.  McLain  graduated  (A.B.  magna  cum  laude  1913)  from  Har- 
vard College,  and  (LL.B.  cum  laude  1915)  from  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  book-review  editor  on  the  Harvard  Law  Review  in 
1914-16.  On  the  death  of  Dean  Thayer,  he  was  called  upon  at 
short  notice  to  take  charge  of  the  first-year  course  in  Torts  during 
the  school  year  1915-16,  and  acquitted  himself  with  conspicuous 
ability.  In  the  school  year  1916-17  he  was  Thayer  Teaching  Fellow 
and  was  studying  for  his  doctor's  degree.  While  in  this  position  he 
was  required  to  take  over  Professor  Frankfurter's  work  when  the 
latter  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  government  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  he  enlisted  in  the 
engineers  as  a  private  and  saw  hard  service  in  France,  where  he 
rose  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  given  his  degree  of  S.J.D.  in  1918, 
his  work  for  the  doctorate  having  been  substantially  complete 
when  he  enlisted.  On  bis  return  from  service  abroad,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  legal  work  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr  Magruder  graduated  (A.B.  1913)  from  St.  John's  College 
and  (LL.B.  cum  laude  1916)  from  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  In  1916-17 
he  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.   At  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war  he  went  into  the  service,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  and 
saw  service  abroad.  On  discharge  from  the  service  he  held  a  legal 
position  with  the  Shipping  Board. 

On  June  19,  1920,  Mr.  Jonathan  Balcom  Hayward  of  the  class 
of  1902,  gave  116,000  to  the  Law  School  in  order  to  make  tempo- 
rary provision  for  instruction  in  patent  law,  intending  that  an  in- 
structor should  be  provided  for  five  years  in  the  expectation  that 
during  that  time  a  chair  of  patent  law  would  be  permanently  en- 
dowed. Accordingly  Hector  Mcintosh  Holmes,  LL.B.  1909,  of  the 
Boston  bar,  was  appointed  lecturer  on  patent  law  for  1920-21  and 
has  begun  a  full  course  in  that  branch  of  the  law  which  is  attracting 
many  students. 

There  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  curriculum.  A  half- 
course  on  Laws  Relating  to  Labor,  primarily  for  graduates,  has 
been  added.  For  the  rest,  the  most  noteworthy  event  is  division 
of  five  of  the  second-year  courses  into  two  sections,  a  step  required 
by  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  this  year  and  last. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  curriculum  is  regarded  as  in  every 
way  what  it  should  be.  Steps  which  were  taking  to  revise  it  were 
interrupted  by  the  war  and  the  unexpected  growth  of  the  student 
body  since  the  war  has  compelled  provision  for  adequate  teaching 
of  courses  as  they  are  before  improvements  could  be  considered. 
As  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the  thirty-six  case  books  in  use  in  the 
School  stand  in  need  of  revision  or  supersession  by  more  modern 
materials,  it  is  evident  that  revision  of  the  curriculum  may  now  be 
taken  up  with  advantage  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  school. 

In  1901,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dean  Ames 
said:  "The  next  twenty-five  years  ought  to  give  us  a  high  order  of 
treatises  on  all  the  important  branches  of  the  law,  exhibiting  the 
historical  development  of  the  subject  and  containing  sound  con- 
clusions based  upon  scientific  analysis."  When  this  was  written, 
the  work  of  preparing  adequate  case  books  upon  the  principal 
branches  of  the  law,  which  had  absorbed  the  best  energies  of  the 
teachers  at  Harvard  for  a  generation,  was  substantially  complete 
and  the  applications  of  analytical  and  historical  method  developed 
through  teaching  from  such  books  had  definitely  prevailed.  Hence 
the  time  appeared  ripe  for  a  resumption  of  the  legal  text  writing 
which  began  with  Story's  incumbency  of  the  Dane  professorship 
and  gave  us  not  only  Story's  epoch-making  treatises  but  such  books 
as  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Washburn  on 
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Real  Property,  Gray  on  The  Rule  Against  Perpetuities  and  Gray 
on  Restraints  on  Alienation,  books  which  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  law  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. New  movements  in  the  law  and  the  rise  of  new  methods,  re- 
quiring new  case  books  and  new  study  of  old  ones  from  new  stand- 
points, as  well  as  the  increased  burden  involved  in  steady  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  students  to  teachers,  retarded  the  development 
which  Dean  Ames  anticipated.  But  a  new  era  of  fruitful  legal 
authorship  in  the  Law  School  is  now  fitly  inaugurated  with  the 
monumental  work  of  Professor  Williston  on  Contracts.  This  book, 
the  result  of  thirty  years'  teaching  and  study  of  the  subject,  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  School.  As  the 
texts  of  Story  and  Greenleaf,  and  later  those  of  Parsons  and  Wash- 
burn, in  their  time  had  no  small  part  in  shaping  American  law,  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  it  will  exercise  a  continually  growing 
influence  and  do  a  like  service  for  the  law  of  today  and  of  tomorrow. 

Despite  stricter  requirements,  the  School  continues  to  grow  in 
point  of  numbers.  In  1916-17  the  attendance  of  857  students  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  School-  It  had  been  supposed  that 
some  years  must  elapse  before  so  large  a  number  might  be  ex- 
pected. Last  year,  however,  the  attendance  increased  to  883.  It  was 
thought  that  this  large  number  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  accum- 
ulation of  college  graduates  looking  toward  the  law  who  had  been 
held  back  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  But  although  first-year  stu- 
dents were  required  to  pass  four  out  of  five  examinations  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  School,  whereby  134  were  excluded 
for  deficiency  in  scholarship,  the  attendance  has  risen  to  945.  It  is 
significant  that  the  number  of  colleges  represented  has  grown  from 
155  in  1916-17  to  174  in  1920-21.  Thus  it  seems  evident  that  the 
increase  in  numbers  results  from  a  widening  sphere  of  influence. 

During  the  year  tuition  for  all  students  entering  the  School 
after  the  academic  year  1919-20  was  raised  to  $200.  The  Faculty 
assented  to  this  with  reluctance  in  view  of  the  increasing  expense 
to  students  involved  in  coming  to  and  living  in  Cambridge.  But 
the  proportion  of  the  tuition  charge  to  the  cost  of  instruction  had 
fallen  much  too  low  and  the  change  was  inevitable.  Happily  the 
burden  of  this  increased  charge  upon  impecunious  students  has 
been  largely  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the  School. 
In  1920  Max  Epstein,  of  Chicago,  III.,  established  a  loan  fund  of 
$50,000  to  assist  students  who  might  otherwise  be  deterred  from 
entering  the  school  because  of  the  increase  in  the  tuition.  It  is  his 
wish  that  "the  fund  be  made  available  to  as  many  students  as 
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possible;  that  the  interest  on  the  loans  should  not  exceed  five  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  annually;  and  that  the  principal  of  the 
loans  mature  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  recipient  shall  be 
earning  a  livelihood,  with  the  privilege  of  prepayment  in  instal- 
ments." Wisely  administered,  this  fund  should  enable  us  to  take 
care  of  many  deserving  cases  in  which  otherwise  the  raised  tuition 
might  prove  prohibitive. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  School  is  provision  for  a 
number  of  first-year  scholarships.  Each  year  men  of  promise  are 
so  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  making  their  own  way  as  to  be 
unable  to  earn  the  scholarships  which  are  available  for  the  second 
and  third  years.  After  the  first  year  no  deserving  man  who  bids 
fair  to  become  an  able  lawyer  need  give  up  his  legal  education  for 
lack  of  funds.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  first  year,  when  one  who  has 
already  exhausted  his  resources  to  meet  the  requirement  of  a 
college  course  is  called  upon  to  earn  his  scholarship  for  the  follow- 
year  while  struggling  to  maintain  himself  and  pay  his  tuition. 
Something  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  to  provide  for  this 
need. 

In  1919  Dwight  S.  Bobb,  LL.B.  1904,  gave  $1,000  in  five  instal- 
ments of  $200  each  to  be  applied  in  paying  the  tuition  of  some 
worthy  student  from  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  a  first-year  student.  Also  Mrs.  William  Cheney 
Brown,  Jr.,  established  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
William  Cheney  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1917,  "the  income  to 
be  paid  each  year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  to  some  deserving  student  of  good  ability  in  the  first- 
year  class  of  the  School." 

In  1920  the  John  L.  Cadwallader  Memorial  Scholarship  was 
established  in  memory  of  John  Lambert  Cadwallader,  LL.B.  1860, 
by  a  gift  of  $5,000  made  by  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  of 
New  York  City.  Until  otherwise  provided,  the  income  will  be 
paid  to  some  deserving  student  whose  work  as  an  undergraduate 
gives  promise  of  his  attaining  high  rank  in  the  first-year  class  in 
the  Law  School. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  sufficient  endowment  of  first-year  scholarships.  But 
one  of  the  foregoing  is  temporary  only  and  there  should  be  at  the 
very  least  ten  permanent  endowments  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  suitable  provision  for  gradu- 
ate and  research  scholarships.  Two  scholarships  were  established 
in  1920  by  the  gift  of  $10,000  by  Arthur  Brewster  Emmons,  LL.B. 
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1878.  The  income  ia  to  be  paid  to  graduate  students,  candidates 
for  the  doctor's  degree,  and  in  awarding  these  scholarships  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  teachers  of  law  in  law  schools.  In  1919, 
Walter  E.  Meyer,  LL.B.  1904,  undertook  for  five  years  to  main- 
tain a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Edgar  Joseph  Meyer, 
to  encourage  research  in  problems  of  law  reform.  The  scholar- 
ship is  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  gives  promise  of  ability  to  do  effective  work  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  problems,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to 
write  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  his  study.  Teachers 
who  take  a  year  from  their  work  to  come  to  the  Law  School  for  ad- 
vanced study  do  so  at  no  little  sacrifice.  Many  who  could  do  pro- 
,  ductive  work  of  a  high  order  have  been  deterred  by  the  expense. 
These  scholarships  will  presently  justify  the  bounty  of  the  donors 
many  times  over  in  the  published  writings  of  the  holders. 

A  scholarship  for  foreign  students  was  established  in  1920  by  the 
gift  of  Chester  D.  Pugsley  of  New  York  City,  a  former  student  in 
the  School.  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  trust  "priority  in  the 
award  shall  be  accorded  to  a  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  a  foreign 
country  if  eligible  to  be  admitted  on  a  parity  with  holders  of  the 
LL.B.  degree  recognised  by  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  in  the  event  that  no  such  person  is  a  candidate  for  the 
scholarship  preference  shall  be  given  in  the  award  to  nationals  of 
other  countries  if  otherwise  eligible." 

Needs  of  the  School,  urged  in  prior  reports,  are  still  pressing. 
The  library's  needs  are  ever  greater,  but  to  meet  them  it  must 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  what  is  left  over  from  fluctuating 
tuition  fees  after  the  rest  of  the  expenses  of  the  School  have  been 
paid.  A  more  or  less  unsteady  purchasing  policy  is  the  necessary 
result  of  this  condition.  The  lack  of  a  suitable  endowment  for  the 
purchase  of  books  was,  therefore,  never  more  harassing,  although 
the  buying  last  year  was  not  so  penurious  as  for  the  several  previ- 
ous years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  acquired  at 
auction  a  number  of  volumes  of  manuscript  reports  of  cases  decided 
in  the  courts  of  Delaware  between  1793  and  1820,  as  well  as  a 
manuscript  volume  of  reports  of  cases  decided  in  New  Jersey  be- 
tween 1730  and  1750.  Delaware  had  been  the  latest  of  the  original 
states  to  begin  the  printing  of  her  common  law  reports  and  a 
petition  signed  by  many  members  of  her  bar  for  the  publication  of 
most  of  these  manuscript  cases  had  been  introduced  years  ago  into 
the  Delaware  House  of  Representatives,  but  owing  to  the  expense 
involved  had  failed  of  passage.    Here  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
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the  School  to  contribute  in  a  new  way  to  the  history  of  American 
law  if  only  it  had  a  publication  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
School  made  another  fortunate  purchase  of  great  importance,  but 
of  quite  another  sort.  A  year  or  two  before  the  war  a  library  of 
books  on  criminology  in  the  various  European  languages  had  been 
collected  in  Germany  by  a  bookseller  who  had  expected  to  sell  it 
to  the  School,  but  the  School  had  not  at  its  disposal  the  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  purchase  the  collection  when 
it  was  offered.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  was  then  published  and 
an  attempt  made  to  sell  it  in  detail,  but  the  war  intervened  before 
many  of  the  items  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  collection  was  not 
seriously  diminished  in  value  when,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark,  the  School  was  able  to  buy  it  a  few  months  ago  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  depreciation  of  the  mark 
and  of  other  European  currencies  continued  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  and  while  the  price  of  old  books  in  France  and  Ger- 
many rose,  it  did  not  rise  at  all  as  fast  as  the  currency  fell.  The 
librarian  was  able,  therefore,  to  buy  much  valuable  material  very 
cheaply  during  a  summer  spent  abroad. 

For  the  rest,  completion  of  Langdell  Hall  in  order  to  provide  for 
increasingly  large  classes,  two  more  endowed  professorships  as 
well  as  general  endowment,  and  a  publication  fund  are  needs  which 
the  governing  authorities  and  the  friends  of  the  School  must  keep 
in  mind,  if  the  Law  School  is  to  maintain  its  position  and  carry  for- 
ward its  work  as  in  the  past. 

Two  tables  are  appended.  The  first  exhibits  the  growth  of  the 
School  in  the  past  fifty  years  and  shows  the  increase  in  the  student 
body  in  the  past  two  years  as  compared  with  the  years  before  the 
war.  The  second  table  shows  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction 
during  the  year,  the  number  of  exercises  weekly  in  each  course,  and 
the  number  of  students  examined  therein. 

ROSCOE  POUND,  Dmm. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University: — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1919-20. 

The  general  Bum  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the  Medical  School 
during  the  past  year  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  students  of 
various  kinds  that  have  received  instruction  in  the  School. 

There  were  421  undergraduates  and  614  graduates.  There  were 
also  registered  in  the  School  for  Health  Officers,  54,  who  were  tak- 
ing courses  in  public  health  or  in  industrial  medicine,  and  their 
instruction  is  chiefly  in  the  Medical  School.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
sonnel, laboratories,  and  equipment  for  most  of  the  courses  in  the 
first  two  years  are  also  used  in  teaching,  in  separate  courses,  the 
Btudents  of  Dental  Medicine.  Of  these  there  were  185  who  received 
instruction  in  the  Medical  School  last  year.  There  were,  beyond 
the  above,  9  men  working  for  a  Ph.D.  in  the  Medical  Sciences. 
There  were,  then,  1,283  in  all. 

These  figures  show  that  the  activities  of  the  School,  the  pressure 
on  its  staff  of  teachers,  and  the  extent  and  intensity  to  which  its 
large  laboratories  and  its  generous  clinical  facilities  are  employed, 
are  much  greater  than  is  commonly  appreciated. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  greater  number  of  graduate  students 
were  either  local  practitioners,  giving  only  part-time  to  their 
graduate  courses,  or,  if  from  a  distance  and  spending  the  whole  day 
at  graduate  work,  they  were  for  the  most  part  here  for  much  less 
than  a  year;  so  that  there  were  many  fewer  than  614  graduates  at 
any  one  time.  At  one  time,  however,  there  were  on  the  average 
about  95  such  students  at  the  School.  Hence  the  average  total 
attendance  at  any  one  time  was  about  765. 

Since  the  teaching  of  the  Dental  students  and  of  those  working 
for  a  degree  in  the  Medical  Sciences  falls  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
first  two  years,  and  since  the  graduates  for  the  most  part  are  taking 
clinical  work  chiefly,  the  above  mentioned  total  may  for  roughly 
approximate  purposes  be  equally  distributed  throughout  the  four 
years,  in  reaching  an  appreciation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
structors and  their  facilities  are  employed:  that  is  to  say,  the  aver- 
age number  of  students  with  whom  the  personnel  and  faculties  of 
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each  year  was  engaged  was  approximately  200.  This  is  a  significant 
number. 

Most  of  the  conspicuous  medical  schools  in  this  country  deal  with 
about  half,  or  less  than  half,  that  number,  including  all  sorts  of  stu- 
dents. Practically  all  of  them  limit  the  number  of  undergraduates 
to  100  or  less  in  a  class,  except  the  state  universities  —  and  some  of 
the  latter  have  recently  done  so.  In  a  considerable  number  of  im- 
portant schools  the  number  is  placed  well  below  100.  Most  of  them 
also  take  but  few  graduate  students  and  do  not  deal  with  dental 
students.  This  makes  more  evident  the  reason  why,  with  large 
laboratories  and  varied  clinics,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  set  a  limit  to  admissions  to  the  undergraduate  classes. 

The  demand  for  places  for  the  coming  year,  as  was  the  case  the 
year  before,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  number  that  could  be  received. 
This  was  even  more  strikingly  true  than  a  year  ago;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  our  School  only.  It  is  the  expression  in  this  School  in 
emphatic  form  of  a  striking,  interesting,  and  widespread  demand 
upon  the  best  schools  for  medical  education.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
most  of  the  considerable  number  of  prominent  schools  bad  more 
applicants  than  they  felt  they  could  successfully  teach,  and  turned 
away  a  more  or  leas  noteworthy  number.  One  state  university,  for 
example,  that  takes,  essentially  speaking,  none  but  students  com- 
ing from  within  its  own  walls,  turned  away,  of  its  own  students  who 
wished  to  study  medicine  and  who  had  been  acceptably  trained 
especially  for  that  subject  in  that  university,  just  about  the  same 
number  that  it  received. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  interest  in  medicine  recently  ex- 
cited by  the  war  and  by  other  circumstances,  has  led  a  larger  num- 
ber to  desire  to  enter  the  profession  than  will  be  the  case  within  a 
short  time.  Should  the  present  demand  continue,  it  will  obviously 
be  necessary  to  develop  a  larger  number  of  schools  that  provide  the 
kind  of  training  demanded,  or  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  existing 
ones,  rather  than  to  force  qualified  men  to  enter  other  schools  or  to 
alter  their  careers  solely  because  medical  education  satisfactory  to 
them  can  not  be  secured  by  them.  At  present,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  whether  the  demand  will  continue ;  important  new 
schools  are  in  process  of  development  and  many  established  schools 
that  were  leas  so  are  becoming  of  very  high  standard,  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  the  adjustment  will  come  without  the  neces- 
sity that  any  medical  schools  change  their  standards  of  service  to 
the  individual  student  in  order  to  provide  just  opportunity  for  all 
properly  qualified  men.  It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  these  con- 
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ditions  obtain  in  only  a  special  group  of  schools.  The  total  number 
of  schools  put  in  "Class  A"  in  the  American  Medical  Association 
list  has  all  told,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  many  hundreds  more  places 
than  applicants.  Therefore  it  is  not  places  for  more  men  that  are 
needed,  but  more  places  of  the  kind  provided  in  certain  schools. 

The  figures  given  above  furnish  just  ground  for  feeling  that  this 
School  has  made  special  efforts  to  provide  all  the  service  that  it  can 
without  giving  inferior  training.  Several  departments,  in  fact,  are 
working  under  real  difficulties  because  of  present  numbers. 

While  the  demand  for  instruction  that  has  been  spoken  of  refers 
to  the  undergraduate  student,  the  number  of  graduate  students  is 
properly  included  in  determining  the  extent  of  service  that  the 
School  renders  and  the  degree  to  which  it  meets  its  responsibilities 
toward  the  public. 

The  opportunity  for  critical  analysis  of  the  profession  that  was 
given  by  the  war  convinced  the  great  mass  of  its  members,  more 
than  ever,  of  the  peculiar  need  that  most  physicians  have  of  grad- 
uate training  from  time  to  time  in  the  methods  of  study,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease,  that  have  shown  such  rapid  change  in 
recent  years.  The  demand  upon  us  for  such  instruction  appears 
in  consequence  to  be  much  increased,  particularly  for  the  some- 
what more  prolonged  and  serious  forms. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  large  drift  of  American  graduates  in 
medicine  toward  Germany  and  Austria,  that  was  long  constant  in 
earlier  years,  has  stopped,  for  .an  indefinite  time  at  least,  and  that 
therefore  the  opportunity  for  satisfying  the  need  of  advanced  train- 
ing has  become  greatly  restricted. 

In  no  other  professional  work  was  there  so  large  and  continuous  a 
pilgrimage  to  Europe  in  search  of  advanced  training  in  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  lines.  Much  of  the  attraction  that  led  to  this, 
lay,  of  course,  in  the  development,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  conse- 
quent upon  travel  and  residence  abroad,  rather  than  simply  in  the 
knowledge  sought  and  acquired;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that, 
with  the  readjustment  of  opportunities  in  some  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, graduate  students  go  there  in  numbers.  But  it  seems  un- 
deniable that  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  both  costs  and  lack  in  many 
ways  of  the  opportunities  desired  will  keep  the  numbers  doing  this 
far  below  what  they  had  been  before  the  war.  Furthermore,  in 
many  ways  the  things  desired  can  now  be  better  provided  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  influence  of  graduate  study  is,  of  course,  not  airaply 
the  facte  acquired  and  the  experience  in  new  surroundings,  but  the 
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elevation  of  standards  and  the  enlargement  of  vision  and  purpose 
that  come  from  contact  with  a  scholarly  and  vigorously  progressive 
atmosphere,  a  contact  reasonably  prolonged  so  that  the  individual 
may  carry  on  some  of  this  influence  himself.  The  extent,  in  this 
way,  in  which  American  medicine  and  thus  the  public  have  bene- 
fited through  graduate  study  in  the  past  few  decades  is  extra- 
ordinary and  is  peculiarly  large  because  there  has  been  very 
especial  need  of  it  as  compared  with  other  professions,  and  the  total 
has  never  been  as  much  aB  is  desirable. 

There  is  not  only  an  opportunity  for  American  medical  institu- 
tions in  the  present  circumstances.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  in 
order  not  simply  to  progress  in  this,  but  to  avoid  retrogression  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  war,  more  serious  attention 
must  be  given  in  this  country  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
instruction  and  guidance  for  graduate  students.  The  need  in  the 
country-  at  large  that  this  be  done  approaches  now  more  closely 
than  it  has  done  hitherto  the  need  of  training  undergraduates.  If 
the  facilities  and  personnel  are  taxed  too  far  by  the  one,  it  makes 
success  with  the  other  impossible.  This  is  particularly  true  because 
we  have  no  special  funds  or  facilities,  and  no  especially  salaried 
personnel,  to  carry  on  the  graduate  teaching.  Indeed,  during  the 
past  year,  owing  to  the  immediately  preceding  action  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  the  graduate  work  has  been  conducted  as  "Graduate 
Courses  "  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
and  an  Assistant  Dean,  instead  of,  as  before,  under  the  name  of 
"Graduate  School"  with  a  separate  administration;  thus  bringing 
the  work  more  immediately  within  the  interest  and  control  of  the 
Faculty.  There  is  in  fact  no  desire  apparent  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty  even  to  contemplate  in  future  expensive  developments  of 
separate  character  in  the  way  of  laboratories,  clinics  and  personnel, 
that  might  both  lead  to  a  special  degree  and  be  called  a  separate 
Graduate  School.  This  is  thought  to  be  an  extravagant  and  un- 
necessary plan  as  well  as  probably  a  distinctly  less  effectual  one 
than  the  present. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  financial  feature  of  the  present 
method  of  conducting  this  work  that  makes  it  dependent  upon  the 
fees  that  it  brings  in,  is  very  undesirable  and  leads  to  difficult  com- 
promises between  costs  and  standards;  and  it  results  in  being 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  willing  spirit  of  many  instructors  in 
asking  them  to  conduct  courses  that  are  much  desired  and  are  of 
much  value,  but  that  lay  an  extra  burden  upon  the  instructors  with 
very  slight  recompense. 
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With  an  evident  increase  in  the  need  and  the  demand  for  grad- 
uate work  and  with  the  obvious  opportunity  for  making  it  much 
more  serviceable  than  at  present,  it  is  very  desirable  that  special 
funds  of  moderate  size  be  secured  to  be  applied  in  accomplishing 
the  joint  purpose  of  giving  the  instructors  just  recompense  and 
relieving  the  School  of  the  objectionable  plan  of  conducting  the 
finances  of  this  work  on  the  fee  system.  The  dignity  of  the  work 
and  of  the  School  at  large  suffers  from  the  present  system,  and  it  is 
very  insecure. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been,  nevertheless,  a  consider- 
able number  of  gratifying  detailed  additions  to  and  improvements 
in  the  Graduate  Courses,  largely  because  the  teaching  personnel 
returning  from  war  service  brought  back  with  them  such  a  convic- 
tion of  the  need  of  the  work  that  many  were  ready  to  contribute  to 
it  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  leisure  and  of  some  of  their  opportunity  for 
research.  There  has  been,  too,  a  gratifying  increase,  as  compared 
with  earlier  years,  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  who  come  for 
a  considerable  number  of  months  and  who  desire  to  achieve  some 
degree  of  scholarship  rather  than  simply  to  correct  deficiencies. 

Another  general  question,  that  bears  some  relation  to  the  num- 
bers of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  but  that  would  seem 
to  have  an  indirect  but  important  relation  to  influences  exerted  by 
instructors  in  colleges,  is  the  apparent  lessening  of  the  numbers  and 
perhaps  of  the  average  quality  of  the  younger  men  entering  the 
medical  sciences  as  a  career,  as  contrasted  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  those  going  into  academic  activities  in  some  of  the 
clinical  branches;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number 
needed  in  the  former  lines  is  constantly  increasing. 

There  is  consequently  a  really  disturbing  paucity  of  capable  and 
well-trained  instructors,  and  even  of  seniors  in  the  laboratory 
branches.  This  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  and  anxiety  and 
there  is  much  concern  in  the  minds  of  many,  both  because  of  pres- 
ent difficulties  and  because  there  seems  to  be  reasonable  fear  that 
the  laboratory  medical  branches  will  Buffer  seriously  in  both  their 
instructional  and  their  investigative  activities,  and  perhaps  go 
through  a  period  of  decided  deterioration,  unless  a  change  be 
established  in  the  current. 

The  matter  seems  of  such  importance  that  it  is  desirable  if  pos- 
sible to  comprehend  all  its  causes  in  the  attempt  to  correct  them. 
Some  influences  that  have  contributed  to  this,  and  that  need  atten- 
tion, bave  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest;  but  certain  fundamental 
things  that  have  not  aroused  much  discussion  in  this  connection 
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seem  clear  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  look  upon  them  as  per- 
haps primary  considerations  in  working  out  the  difficulties,  even 
though  they  do  not  offer  a  rapid  solution  of  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  academic  positions  of  all  sorts  have  mul- 
tiplied in  this  country  in  recent  years  very  rapidly,  particularly  in 
many  scientific  lines.  The  general  and  natural  result  has  been  that 
the  supply  of  highly  qualified  men  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need 
for  them  and  is  relatively  less  than  in  countries  with  an  older  and 
more  slowly  formed  academic  background.  Many  other  subjects 
than  medicine  have  felt  the  result,  but  medicine  is  feeling  it  with 
peculiar  force  because  of  at  least  one  obvious  reason,  namely  the 
development  of  real  academic  positions  in  medicine  has  been 
especially  recent  and  especially  rapid. 

About  a  generation  ago  there  were  very  few  really  academic  posi- 
tions. The  teaching  positions  of  whatever  kind  were  nearly  all 
collateral  activities  of  practitioners  of  medicine.  A  rapid  change 
has  occurred  since  then,  to  the  point  where  in  recent  years  almost 
all  medical  schools  of  good  standing  have  almost  all  their  labora- 
tory departments  on  an  academic  organization.  There  were  at  first 
among  those  who  went  into  medicine  with  the  primary  intention  of 
practising,  a  sufficient  number  whose  capacities  and  interests  lay 
more  in  scientific  than  in  practical  work,  to  meet  the  demand  rea- 
sonably well,  when  there  were  added  to  them  a  moderate  number  of 
men  who  had  no  general  medical  training  but  who  had  training  in 
some  one  of  the  medical  sciences. 

Most  men  who  enter  medicine,  however,  do  so  with  a  predom- 
inating interest  in  its  human  aspects;  a  moderate  number  with  the 
human  and  scientific  somewhat  equally  mingled  but  with  the  scien- 
tific often  rather  predominating;  while  the  number  with  whom  the 
scientific  interest  is  wholly  in  control  is  small.  The  latter  do  not 
suffice,  and  the  middle  group  has  supplied  most  of  the  younger 
workers  in  the  medical  sciences.  But  not  only  has  the  need  grown 
larger;  there  has  been  another  very  influential  change.  Many 
clinical  departments  have  so  developed  that  while  they  retain  the 
directly  humane  interests  they  have  added  bo  much  of  the  scientific 
interests  and  opportunities  as  to  satisfy  and  attract  the  middle 
group  as  they  had  not  done  before.  The  lack  of  men  in  the  labora- 
tory branches  is  not  a  new  or  a  newly  recognized  thing.  Its  relative 
increase  to  a  point  where  it  produced  difficulty  and  excited  discus- 
sion brought  widespread  recognition  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  justly 
done  regarding  the  support  of  the  laboratory  branches,  the  condi- 
tion mentioned  will  still  largely  obtain  unless  the  type  of  men 
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entering  the  profession  can  be  so  influenced  as  to  suit  the  needs. 
The  most  apparent  possible  remedy  is  to  take  steps  to  direct  into 
medicine  more  of  those  whose  dominating  interest  is  scientific.  It 
was  in  part  with  this  in  view  that  the  Faculty  recommended  during 
the  past  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Sciences,  which  is 
now  offered  and  which  relieves  men  who  take  it  of  the  need  of  going 
through  training  in  clinical  methods  and  the  like.  After  two  years 
in  the  various  medical  sciences  in  the  regular  course,  the  student 
who  desires  this  degree  will  devote  his  time  to  the  particular 
laboratory  branch  in  which  he  wishes  to  make  his  career. 

In  following  strictly  the  main  purpose  of  medical  training, 
namely  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  care  of  health  and  the 
treatment  of  disease,  standards  must  be  so  strictly  adhered  to  as  to 
lead  to  some  degree  of  rigidity.  But  with  the  type  of  mind  under 
discussion,  and  now  particularly  needed  in  medicine,  training  for 
that  purpose  is  not  usually  attractive  —  nor  is  it  essential  —  and  it 
is  extravagant  of  time.  Great  flexibility  and  the  largest  possible 
reduction  of  routine  requirements  are  not  only  attractive  to  such 
minds  but  often  most  largely  foster  their  development.  The  neces- 
sary standardization  of  requirements  for  medical  practice  has  un- 
deniably led  to  great  loss  in  flexibility,  and  indirectly  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  producing  the  shortage  of  men  in  the  medical 
sciences.  In  obedience  to  laws  now  general  and  in  protecting  the 
public  interests,  the  only  manifest  way  of  meeting  this  is  to  grant  a 
degree  that  does  not  lead  to  a  license  to  carry  on  the  practice  of 
medicine;  that  is,  to  recognize  a  different  medical  purpose  in  this 
particular  training.  This  may  contribute  somewhat  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  mentioned.  To  what  extent  that  will  be  the  case, 
only  experience  will  tell.  Not  improbably  still  greater  flexibility 
may  prove  desirable. 

But  there  is  another  factor  that  is  probably  at  least  equally  in- 
fluential. Young  men  make  the  choice  of  their  professional  careers 
largely  while  in  college,  usually  after  securing  advice  from  instruc- 
tors whose  activities  attract  them.  Medicine  is  still,  and  should  be 
so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  members  is  concerned,  chiefly  a 
directly  humane  profession;  but  commonly  to  both  student  and 
instructor  in  colleges,  it  is  still  almost  purely  a  humane  profession. 
To  some  of  them  it  seems  to  offer  opportunity  to  apply  the  methods 
of  the  fundamental  sciences  to  problems;  but  to  very  few  does  it 
seem  to  offer  opportunity  to  advance  the  principles  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences  themselves,  through  the  route  of  physiological  and 
pathological  processes. 
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This  is  not  wholly  unnatural.  The  prevailing  purpose  in  the 
work  in  the  scientific  branches  of  medicine  has  been  practical,  and 
the  work  on  these  branches  that  has  provided  such  a  mass  of  val- 
uable results,  has  consisted  largely  of  the  application  of  a  limited 
number  of  the  methods  of  the  fundamental  sciences  to  practical 
medical  problems.  But  opportunities  of  more  fascinating  character 
to  those  who  would  deal  with  more  directly  creative  pure  science 
exist  in  numbers  and  have  long  existed :  as  is  exemplified,  if  example 
be  needed,  by  the  progress  of  Pasteur  from  pure  science  into  the 
most  broadly  beneficent  contributions  to  the  knowledge  and  con- 
trol of  disease ;  or  by  the  movement  of  Helmholz  in  an  opposite  way 
through  a  superlatively  productive  medical  career  to  the  most 
elevated  level  in  pure  physics;  and  by  many  other  instances  only 
less  distinguished.  But  the  practical  or  semi-practical  aspects  of 
medicine  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  comprehension  of  medicine 
that  is  usual  among  college  instructors,  as  among  most  others,  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  thought  of  its  purely  scientific  aspects;  and 
this  acts  as  an  undoubted  deterrent  to  the  progress  of  the  former 
and  to  the  consideration  of  them  as  satisfying  careers  by  certain 
types  of  young  men  who  would  carry  into  them  not  only  much 
relief  of  the  present  difficulties  but  a  character  of  training  and  a 
viewpoint  that  would  contribute  largely  to  the  solution  of  problems 
of  intense  interest  in  advancing  human  welfare. 

If  the  standards  of  the  medical  sciences  have  not  generally 
reached  those  of  the  pure  scientists,  as  is  frequently  said,  it  is  not 
because  the  latter  are  impossible  in  them  or  are  not  needed  in  them. 
The  great  lack  that  leads  to  this  discussion  is  an  adequate  number 
of  men  so  trained  as  to  bring  about  a  general,  instead  of  the  oc- 
casional, establishment  of  those  standards. 

To  lead  many  such  men  to  look  upon  the  scientific  branches  of 
medicine  as  a  grateful  career  will  demand  more  intimate  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  between  the  medical  and  the  college  facul- 
ties in  the  universities.  The  detachment  of  this,  as  of  most  other 
schools,  in  physical  and  other  ways,  from  the  University,  greatly 
interferes  with  this  understanding;  but  it  can  be  considerably 
minimised  in  various  ways.  There  is  particularly  needed  what  was 
referred  to  in  last  year's  report  in  another  connection  —  that  is, 
further  development  of  advisory  relations  between  college  students 
and  such  instructors  as  will  be  able  sympathetically  to  make  clear 
not  only  the  common  conception  of  medicine  but  also  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  increasingly  satisfactory  facilities  for  strictly 
scientific  careers  in  it :  careers  made  the  more  attractive  rather  than 
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debased  by  the  peculiar  likelihood  of  contributing  directly  and 
coincidently  to  human  welfare  in  contributing  to  science. 

The  most  important  departmental  changes  during  the  year  were 
those  made  necessary  by  the  lamentable  and  early  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Southard,  who  had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Neuropath- 
ology, and  of  the  teaching  and  research  in  Psychiatry.  Professor 
Southard's  rare  vision  and  energy  had,  within  a  few  years,  made  a 
wholly  remarkable  impression  upon  psychiatric  viewpoint  and  or- 
ganization and  upon  the  relations  of  psychiatry  to  industry  and  to 
the  general  social  structure.  His  work  was  done  under  severe  limi- 
tations in  funds.  The  generous  gift  of  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  authorities  have  made  it 
possible  to  establish  a  Department  of  Psychiatry  under  conditions 
that  offer  excellent  prospects  of  success  and  to  organize  this  De- 
partment and  those  of  Neurology  and  Neuropathology  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  intimate  and  most  useful  cooperation  in  their 
closely  related  activities.  Professor  CM.  Campbell  has  been  called 
to  the  Chair  of  Psychiatry,  and  Assistant  Professor  Cobb  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  Neuropathology. 

Through  the  further  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board,  the 
School  has  the  fortunate  prospect  of  the  immediate  erection  of  an 
excellently  planned  and  equipped  lying-in  hospital  directly  adjacent 
to  the  School,  in  which,  as  in  the  present  Lying-in  Hospital,  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  will  conduct  its  work,  but  under  greatly 
improved  conditions  for  teaching  and  research. 

The  aid  of  the  School's  staff  and  facilities  continues  to  be  sought 
and  provided  in  suitable  and  desirable  ways  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  importance  to  the  public  welfare  presented  by  public  and 
private  organizations.  The  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  has 
spent  the  year  in  Geneva  in  the  important  work  of  organizing  the 
medical  activities  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Members 
of  the  same  Department  and  that  of  Preventive  Medicine  spent  the 
summer  in  Santo  Domingo  at  the  request  of  the  resident  United 
States  Naval  authorities  in  organizing  and  starting  an  important 
plan  that  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  extermination  of  yaws  in  that 
country.  The  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  is  cooperating 
with  the  State  authorities  in  a  study  of  infected  rats.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology  is  continuing,  under  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  an  investigation 
concerning  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  that  promises 
to  be  distinctly  fruitful.  The  Department  of  Industrial  Hygiene  has 
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conducted  to  a  successful  issue  a  number  of  valuable  investigations 
concerning  the  nature  and  control  of  certain  puzzling  industrial 
hazards.  Members  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  others 
have  carried  out,  under  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  a  study 
of  typhus  in  Poland  that  is  likely  to  be  very  important.  Other  in- 
dividual researches  of  much  interest  have  been  carried  on  in  very 
gratifying  numbers. 

The  new  general  examination  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  was 
put  into  practice  for  the  first  time.  The  senior  and  junior  commit- 
tees in  charge  of  this  gave  much  time  to  planning  and  conducting  it. 
The  junior  committee,  especially,  devoted  such  attention  to  it  and 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  information  that  it  offered,  that  it  has 
proved  this  year  and  seems  likely  to  continue,  as  it  was  planned  to 
be,  an  important  method  of  eliciting  and  analyzing  good  and  bad 
points  of  the  teaching,  in  general  and  in  detail.  The  printed  report 
of  the  committee  constitutes  a  noteworthy  critical  self-analysis 
such  as  had  not  previously  been  carried  out  in  a  medical  school,  and 
is  likely  to  have  useful  influence  here  and  elsewhere  as  well. 

It  lays  particular  and  expected  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  various  departments.  As  was 
noted  last  year,  this  had  already  been  seriously  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  departments.  The  several  newly  systematized  efforts  at 
correlation  that  were  there  mentioned  have  been  in  apparently  very 
successful  operation  during  the  year,  but  they  had  almost  no  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  graduating  class  and  their  effects  could  not 
be  directly  judged.  ThiB  study  of  and  report  upon  the  general 
examination  adds,  however,  to  the  evidence  of  the  need  of  gradual 
extension  of  such  efforts. 

DAVID  L.  EDSALL,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 
Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  on  the  Dental 

School  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 
The  total  number  of  students  registered  was  185,  distributed 

as  follows:  — 

Fourth-year  students 26 

Third-year  students 36 

Second-year  students 39 

First-year  students 79 

Poet-graduate  students 2 

Special  students 3 

Total 185 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows:  — 

Biology.  —     Instructor  Boyden,  Assistants  Blackler  and  Bickford. 

Anatomy  and  Histology.  —  Associate  Professor  Bremer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  Associate  Professor  Warren,  Instructors  Beqg,  Green, 
Rislet,  and  Shapira. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  Cannon,  Assistant  Professor  Stiles,  Instructors 
Drinker  and  Forres. 

Chemistry.  —  General  and  Qualitative,  Volumetric  and  Organic,  Clinical. 
—  Lecturer  H.  Carlton  Smith,  Instructor  Rice. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernbt,  Associate  Professor  Wolhach,  Instruc- 
tors Floyd,  Bovie,  Page,  Cabtleman,  Steele,  Assistants  Spoonir, 
and  Boutwell. 

General  Pathology.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Associate  Professor  Mal- 
lort,  Associate  Professor  Wolbach,  Assistant  Professor  Wright, 
Instructors  Cook,  Goodpasture,  and  Foot,  Assistant  Wullfaert. 

English.  —  Instructor  Rice. 

Oral  Anatomy,  Oral  Histology  and  Pathology.  —  Assistant  Professor 
Thoma,  Instructor  Nathan,  Assistant  Phillips. 

Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing.  —  Associate  Professor  Kknnbdt 
and  Instructor  Warren.    55  hours. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Lecturer  O'Connsll,  32  lectures. 

Dental  Pathology.  — Assistant  Professor  Thoma,  16  lectures.  Professor 
Brackbtt,  16  lectures. 

Syphilis.  —  Assistant  Professor  C.  Morton  Smith,  1  lecture,  6  clinics. 

Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology,  and  Oral  Surgery.  —  Professor  Monks,  27 
lectures ;  Assistant  Professor  Miner,  16  lectures;  Instructor  Lothrop, 
5  climes;  Assistant  Professor  Miner,  Instructor  Lewis,  Assistant 
Johnson,  clinics.    160  hours. 
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Neurology.  —  Professor  E.  W.  Taylor,  4  lectures. 

Inlays,  Practical  Work,  Seniors.  —  Instructors  Hadley,  Oldham,  and 

Nebbbtt.    96  hours. 
Radiography.  —  Instructor  Cumminos,  16  lectures,  5040  radiographs. 
Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.  —  Instructors  Farbinoton,  Jewett,  Wolfe, 

Leslie,  J.  Mask  Smith,  Rino;    Assistants  Jaffar,  Tinoley,  and 

LOMBARD. 

Orthodontia,    Seniors  and    Juniors.  —  Assistant   Professor    Bailer,    16 


Orthodontia  Practice,  Seniors  and  Juniors. — Assistant  Professors  Bakes, 
Alfred  P.  Rogers,  Instructors  Hove,  Hatfield,  W.  C.  Miner, 
Gove  and  Blumenthal.    168  hours. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  —  Instructor  Peters,  15 
lectures;  Demonstrator  Hovbstad,  15  demonstrations. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Laboratory,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  —  Instructors 
Peters,  Allen,  Slack,  and  Sowles,  Assistants  Cutler,  Staples, 
Burgess,  Crouch,  and  Shobet.    120  hours. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  — Assistant  Professor  Beck- 
ford,  16  lectures. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Becktord,  Instructors  Russell,  Malmbtrom  Goetz,  Marsh 
Sproat,  Sullivan,  Giblin,  Clarke,  Cava.vagh,  Chambers,  and 
Berry,  Assistant  11.  B.  Smith.    384  hours. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Sophomores.  —  Assistant  Professor  Beckford,  16 
lectures. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Sophomores.  —  Assistant  Professor 
Beckford,  Instructors  Dort,  McCarty,  and  Williams,  Assistants 
Bolan,  B  ranch aud,  Lawrence,  Phillips,  Rae,  Wolman,  and 
Younq. 

Facial  Restorations  and  Fractured  Jaws.  —  Professor  Kazanjian,  In- 
structor Rihan. 

Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,  Seniors.  —  Instructors  Stanley  and  C.  B. 
Vaughan.    32  clinics. 

Local  Anaesthesia  and  Root  Canal  Treatment.  —  Instructors  Jameson, 
Sqcarebrigs,  S.  H.  Vaughan,  Curtis,  Ashland,  White,  Abbot, 
Pro  van,  Assistants  Johnson,  Kenefick,  Kimball,  LeBaron, 
Nevtns,  Randall,  and  Sherburne. 

Extracting  and  Local  Anaesthesia,  Seniors  and  Juniors. — Professor 
Potter.    32  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Sophomores.  —  Instructor  Hoey,  32  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Practical  Work,  Sophomores.  —  Instructors  An- 
drews, Bbiqham,  Cushman,  Fiske,  Parker,  Perren,  Wood,  High- 
born, Tibhler,  Hoey,  Loveland,  BuRNHAM,  Hayden,  Assistants 
Brodsur,  Devlin,  Peacock,  Cooke,  and  McGregor.   535  hours. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Professor  Dill, 
32  lectures. 

Operative  and  Orthodontic  Problems,  Lectures  and  Clinical  Conferences, 
Seniors.  —  Professor  E.  H.  Smith.    6  times. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Clinical  Demonstrations,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  — 
Assistant  Professor  Blaisdell  and  Instructors  Furfey  and  Elliott. 
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Operative  Dentistry,  Practical  Work,  Seniors  and  Juniors.  —  Professor 
Smith,  Assistant  Professor  Eddy,  Instructors  Cable,  A.  H.  S.  Chase, 
Codman,  Crowlbt,  Davis,  Emerson,  Estes,  Edbon,  Gilman, 
Haydbn,  Heap,  Lawton,  Ltbby,  Hoey,  Naylor,  Parkhurst, 
Parsons,  Paul,  Pike,  A.  V.  Rogers,  Ryder,  Spinney,  F.  T.  Tayloh, 
Timlin,  Whitchurch,  Wyman,  Simpson,  Spencer,  McCollaoh, 
Tapt,  Eldred,  and  Wallace. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Freshmen.  —  Instructor  Dort.  16 
lectures.  Instructors  Dort,  Assistants  Tinqlet,  Wolman,  Hicks, 
Dt/lac,  and  Banks.    48  hours. 

Oral  Hygiene,  Sophomores.  —  Professor  Cooke.  6  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

With  the  opening  of  the  School  in  September,  1917,  we  registered 
our  first  students  for  a  four-year  course,  and  in  June,  1919,  grad- 
uated our  last  regular  senior  class  of  the  three-year  course.  In 
June,  1920,  we  graduated  a  class  of  sixteen  men  —  made  up  of  a 
few  conditioned  men  of  previous  years  and  foreign  students  who 
had  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

A  new  course  in  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  to  freshmen 
was  given  in  Cambridge  and  considering  the  short  time  we  had  to 
give  to  the  course,  it  proved  satisfactory  and  of  value  to  the  stu- 
dents in  their  subsequent  work  in  the  medical  sciences.  Future 
courses,  however,  of  this  kind  will  be  given  in  the  Medical  School, 
since  so  much  time  was  wasted  by  the  students  in  going  to  and  fro 
between  the  School  and  Cambridge. 

In  connection  with  the  Forsyth  Infirmary  for  Children,  we 
established  a  Post-graduate  School  of  Orthodontia,  accepting  only 
such  students  as  were  graduates  in  good  standing  of  reputable 
dental  schools.  The  School  was  governed  by  an  Administrative 
Board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Forsyth  Infirmary  for 
Children,  prominent  specialists  in  orthodontia  from  other  cities  and 
representatives  from  our  School.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Rogers  was  chosen 
Dean  of  the  School  and  put  much  thought  and  great  energy  into  the 
work.  The  following  named  men  served  on  the  teaching  staff:  A. 
Leroy  Johnson,  D.M.D.;  Hugh  K.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  D.M.D.; 
Lawrence  W.  Baker,  D.M.D. ;  Frank  A.  Delabarre,  M.D.,  D.M.D., 
Harry  E.  Kelsey,  D.D.S.;  Herbert  A.  Pullen,  D.D.S.;  J.  Lowe 
Young,  D.D.S.;  FrankA.  Gough,D.D.S.;  C.  A.  Hawley,D.D.S.; 
Frederick T.  Murlless,  Jr.,  D.D.S. ;  Lesley  C.  Dunn,  Ph.D.;  George 
A.  Bates,  D.M.D.;  Leroy  M.  S.  Miner,  D.M.D.,  M.D.;  Kurt 
H.  Thoma,  D.M.D.;  Varastad  H.  Kaaanjian,  D.M.D.;  Ernest  A. 
Hooton,  Ph.D.;  William  E.  Chenery,  M.D.;  Warren  R.  Sisson, 
M.D.;  Lloyd  Brown,  M.D.;  Abraham  Myerson,  M.D.;  Isadora 
Coriat,  M.D. 
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Unfortunately  there  was  much  delay  in  organizing  and  adver- 
tising and  only  a  few  students  matriculated.  It  may  rightfully  be 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment  in  a  new  field  of  endeavor  and  I  want 
to  here  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  practically 
gratuitous  service  rendered  the  school  by  the  teaching  staff  and 
executive  board. 

Dr.  William  H.  Potter  returned  from  bis  war  service  overseas, 
as  Chief  of  the  Dental  Section  of  the  Army  Sanitary  School,  and 
resumed  charge  of  his  course  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

Dr.  George  H.  Wright  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Dentistry  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  men  on  the 
Correlation  of  Dental  and  Medical  Diseases.  He  also  gave  his 
regular  course  of  lectures  to  senior  medical  students  and  conducted 
his  clinics  in  the  Nose  and  Throat  Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  L.  Lothrop  rendered  valuable  service  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  George  H.  Monks'  course  in  Surgical  Pathology 
and  Surgery. 

Dr.  J.  Austin  Furfey  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Blaisdell  gave  special  clinics 
in  Operative  Dentistry. 

Professor  Eugene  H.  Smith  gave  a  series  of  lectures  to  advanced 
men  on  Operative  and  Orthodontic  Problems. 

Professor  V.  H.  Kasanjian  returned  from  his  service  in  the 
British  Army  overseas  and  brought  with  him,  and  gave  to  the 
School,  a  wonderful  collection  of  plaster  casts  and  photographs  of 
his  work  at  the  western  front.  We  were  advised  that  Dr.  Kazan- 
jian  had  been  gazetted  by  the  British  Government  for  the  decora- 
tion of  C.  M.  G.,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

The  Orthodontia  Clinic,  under  the  direction  of  section  teachers, 
has  served  the  people  so  well  and  brought  about  such  wonderful 
results  in  the  treatment  of  the  deformed  mouths  of  the  children, 
that  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  several  hundred  that  need  treatment 
of  this  kind.  An  endowment  for  this  clinic  alone,  would  be  of  great 
service. 

With  the  hope  of  better  efficiency  we  consolidated  the  Crown 
and  Bridge  Department,  the  Inlay  Department  and  the  Prosthetic 
Department,  to  be  known  as  the  Prosthetic  Department. 

A  Promotion  Board  to  govern  the  promotion  of  first-year  dental 
students  was  organized  by  the  appointment  to  the  Board  of  the 
heads  of  departments  who  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  dental 
students  in  the  Medical  School.    All  indolent  and  low-grade 
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students  were  given  consideration.  Through  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Dental  School, 
undesirable  men  were  dismissed  from  the  School. 

The  Dental  Clinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the  year.  It  is  now  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  our  teaching  staff  and  assistants,  including  Assistant 
Professor  Leroy  M.  S.  Miner,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Ring,  Dr.  Fred  R. 
Blumenthal,  Dr.  James  A.  Breen,  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Lawrence,  Dr.  F. 
Chester  Durant,  and  Dr.  Harvey  E.  Kimball. 

Two  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  dental  students  have  been 
established: 

One  —  by  vote  of  the  Corporation  —  The  Joseph  Eveleth 
Scholarship,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $225. 

One  —  The  Eugene  Hanes  Smith  Scholarship,  established  by  a 
Fund  contributed  to  by  graduates  of  the  School  and  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Smith. 

For  some  time  the  Philips  Brooks  House  Association  has  shown 
its  interest  in  our  Department  by  invitations  to  their  meetings,  and 
by  presentation  of  their  yearly  handbooks,  but  it  was  not  until  this 
year  that  a  branch  service  was  opened  in  our  building,  called  The 
Dental  School  Committee  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Associa- 
tion. Under  this  stimulus  several  receptions  were  given,  notably 
one  on  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  the  students  were 
entertained  with  music,  reading,  sleight  of  hand  work,  and  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  also  combined  with 
the  Committee  in  giving  two  receptions.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
Mr.  W.  H.  Geer,  Director  of  Physical  Education  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, spoke  on  Physical  Fitness  and  How  to  Retain  It,  and  at  the 
second  reception  Mr.  John  F.  Moors,  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  College, 
spoke  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

Another  one  of  the  students'  activities  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Bladder,  who  met  those  of  ou-  students  who  were  in- 
terested, in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Cambridge,  for  practice  in  swimming. 

Assistant  Professor  Percy  R.  Howe  has  continued  his  studies 
upon  dental  caries  and  has  found  that  by  feeding  animals  excessive 
amounts  of  sugar  and  starches  for  a  period  of  one  year  no  effect 
upon  the  teeth  could  be  detected,  but  by  feeding  animals  for  a  pro* 
tracted  period  upon  vitamine  deficient  diets  thay  have  obtained 
excessive  decalcification,  looseness,  and  abscesses.  He  states  that 
irregularities  of  the  teeth  may  be  caused  by  placing  young  animala 
on  a  deficient  vitamine  diet.    He  concludes  that  for  prevention  of 
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decay  of  the  teeth  great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  diet  of  the 
young.  Whole  milk,  eggs,  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  whole  grain 
flour,  and  fresh  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  should  form  a  large  part 
of  the  diet. 

Dr.  Boardman  reports  that  82  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
library  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  2755  volumes.  The 
imperative  need  of  additional  room  for  our  X-Ray  department 
necessitated  an  encroachment  upon  our  museum  and  some  200 
specimens  that  have  been  acquired  this  past  year  are  packed  away 
in  cases.  To  properly  remedy  this  evil,  an  addition  to  our  building 


Mr.  H.  Carlton  Smith  reports  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  winter  we  have  continued  our  work  with  the 
pyorrhoea  clinic  and  find  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
what  body  metabolism  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  development  of 
pyorrhoea.  We  believe  from  our  work  that  all  pyorrhoea  cases 
should  be  classified  and  those  cases  in  which  nutritional  disturb- 
ance is  a  decided  factor  should  receive  treatment  along  this  line. 
The  detail  of  our  experiments  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Dental  Research. 

"  We  have  also  worked  out  a  modification  of  the  Folin  method  for 
quantitating  sugar  in  the  urine  which  saves  two  thirds  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  determination  carried  out  in  the  old  way. 

"We  have  cooperated  with  Dr.  O'Hare  in  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  hospital  in  the  study  of  nephritic  saliva  and  while  the  number 
of  analyses  were  necessarily  limited  our  results  tend  to  show  that 
the  amount  of  urea  in  saliva  from  patients  of  this  class  increases 
rapidly  toward  the  fatal  termination  of  the  nephritis.  This  work 
we  expect  to  continue  during  the  present  winter. 

"We  have  made  an  application  of  Dr.  Folin's  test  for  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  to  the  examination  of  saliva  and  tartar  with  most  un- 
expected results.  This  investigation  will  probably  take  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  time  during  the  coming  year. 

"An  extended  examination  of  normal  saliva  specimens  was  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal 
percentage  of  ordinary  constituents.  During  this  investigation  we 
found  that  many  samples  of  saliva  would  increase  in  permanent 
acidity  upon  boiling.  Dr.  Gies,  of  Columbia  University,  suggested 
that  this  was  perhaps  due  to  the  decomposition  of  protein  com- 
pounds with  acid  calcium  phosphate.  If  we  can  prove  this  to  be 
the  case  it  will  be  an  important  step  in  the  control  of  deposition  of 
tartar." 
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The  Harriet  Newell  Lowell  Society  for  Dental  Research  —  a 
student  body,  governed  by  them  and  directed  by  members  of  our 
teaching  staff,  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  —  held  several  in- 
teresting meetings  and  the  members  have  produced  several  papers 
of  worth.  The  research  activities  of  our  School  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  income  from  the  Harriet  Newell  Lowell  bequest  to 
this  School.  The  many  dental  diseases  that  exert  an  influence  on 
the  general  health  should  have  the  attention  of  the  best  of  research 
workers.  The  income  from  our  Research  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to 
carry  on  this  work  as  we  would  like  or  as  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
dition demands.  We  hope  each  year  our  Research  Fund  may  be 
increased. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

September  22, 1919 -September  27, 1920 
TO  TH1  PbWIDBNT  OF  THE  17111711881X1:  — 

Sib,  —  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  a  report  of  the  work 
done  in  my  office  at  the  Medical  School  for  the  past  year. 

Medio.!      D«lU]         Total 

Number  of  applicants  for  first-year  scholarships  41  41 

Number  of  applicants  for  other  scholarships ..  .  48  48 

Number  of  students  interviewed 132  10           142 

Number  of  interviews 271  13           284 

Number  of  letters  received  end  answered 210  45           255 

Total  number  of  students  aided  (exclusive  of  scholar- 
ships)    5  0            11 

Number  to  whom  money  was  loaned 5  0             11 

Number  to  whom  money  was  given 

Amount  of  money  loaned $450  $105.33       1555,33 

Amount  of  money  given 

Sources  from  which  money  was  obtained: 

Private  Fund 350  10553         455.33 

Anonymous  Gifts 100  100X0 

Amount  of  money  refunded 1,306  215.00      1,521.00 

FRANKLIN  DEXTER, 

Director  of  Scholarships. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  Ab  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report 
covering  the  year  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 

The  Library,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  University,  has  settled 
down  again  to  normal  life  and  activity.  The  chief  result  of  the  War 
from  which  it  suffers  is  the  familiar  one  of  increased  cost  of  living 
unaccompanied  by  correspondingly  increased  resources.  Salaries 
and  wages  have  repeatedly  had  to  be  raised  and  the  prices  of  all 
materials  used  have  soared  beyond  previous  imaginings.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  proper  standard 
of  efficiency  and  of  getting  as  much  work  done  as  before,  if  not 
more,  has  been  difficult  enough  and  has  been  met  by  the  staff  in  an 
admirable  spirit.  In  the  Harvard  College  Library  the  difficulties, 
if  not  more  acute  than  in  the  departmental  ones,  have  been  on  a 
larger  scale.  They  have  been  tided  over  so  far  by  means  of  in- 
creased support  from  the  Corporation,  by  contributions  from  out- 
aide,  by  letting  go  alas  I  several  well-trained  members  of  the  staff 
and  by  a  resolute  postponement  of  many  desirable  pieces  of  work 
that  did  not  demand  immediate  attention.  We  have  for  instance, 
to  on;  keen  regret,  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  completion  of  the 
binding  and  the  cataloguing  of  the  Wendell  collection  of  dramatic 
material.  But  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  duplicates,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  handle  at  all  the  immense  mass  of  plays,  posters, 
photographs,  etc.,  which  the  collection  contained.  We  have  taken 
care  of  the  greater  part  of  it  but  we  still  need  several  thousand 
dollars  to  complete  the  task. 

In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  current  work  an  outside  bit  of  clearing 
up  of  considerable  magnitude  has  been  undertaken.  Mr.  Currier, 
one  of  the  assistant  librarians,  went  through  some  fifty  thousand 
unclassified  and  often  unrecorded  pamphlets,  sent  six  thousand  of 
them  to  other  libraries  of  the  university  where  they  more  properly 
belonged,  put  nearly  two  thousand  more  into  the  existing  classed 
files  and  roughly  sorted  out  the  rest  for  further  treatment.  A 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable  items  were  discovered  during 
the  course  of  the  work. 
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The  purchase  of  books  by  the  Library  has  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  money  market.  Owing  to  the 
rates  of  exchange,  it  has  been  possible  to  buy  books  in  Austria, 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  even  England  at  a  figure  undreamt  of 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  high  prices  of  American  books 
discourage  any  but  the  most  necessary  purchases  in  this  country. 
The  College  Library,  like  many  others,  has  tried  to  make  the  best 
use  of  opportunities  not  likely  to  recur  and  has  ordered  large 
numbers  of  foreign  works  at  the  prevailing  prices.  The  total  of 
orders  sent  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year  or  of  almost  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  the  Library.  At  times  the  operation  was 
somewhat  of  a  gamble,  owing  to  the  violent  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change and  to  the  efforts  of  the  sellers,  and  more  especially  of  the 
German  government,  to  counterbalance  unprofitable  exchange  by 
the  imposition  of  special  charges.  In  spite,  however,  of  such  uncer- 
tainties, the  Library  was  able  to  make  many  purchases  on  terms 
favorable  to  itself  and  in  several  directions  to  add  materially  to 
its  strength. 

The  drawbacks  to  these  acquisitions  have  been  that  they  have 
tended  to  give  the  overburdened  catalogue  department  more  books 
than  it  could  look  after  and  secondly  that  the  cheapness  of  a  book 
does  not  affect  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  catalogue  it. 
Books  themselves,  if  foreign  ones,  may  cost  us  much  less  than  they 
would  have  a  few  years  ago  but  the  expense  of  handling  them  and 
of  making  them  accessible  to  the  public  has  risen  ever  higher  with 
the  general  rise  of  wages.  The  keeping  down  the  cost  of  cataloguing 
is  an  endless  fight  carried  on  with  more  or  less  success  by  every 
library,  a  cost  that  always  seems  extravagant  to  the  general  public. 
The  results  of  present  conditions  are  sometimes  fantastic.  Today 
the  cost  of  cataloguing  a  German  book  may  well  be  four  or  five 
times  the  price  that  was  paid  for  the  volume.  But  if  it  is  not  cata- 
logued, that  is  to  say  put  where  it  can  be  found  by  those  who  need 
it,  it  is  hardly  worth  acquiring.  For  American  books  no  such  dis- 
proportion exists.  The  purchase  prices  have  gone  up  enough  to 
make  even  expense  of  cataloguing  appear  relatively  insignificant. 

ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGE. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  LIBRARY  REPORT 
Accessions 
the  University  Library  for  the  year  and  the  present 


extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

- 

— — 

Telnet  ud 

PampUot* 

added 

PraMot  extant 

in  Volnmei 
wd  Pumpblel* 

College  IJbrary : — 

86,900 

15,800 

181,800 

58,000 

8,858 

8,556 

8,780 

659 

TBI 

582 

7,845 

1GB 

797 

1,587 

65 

Departmental  Libraries : — 

908,800 
175,600 
117,900 
16,800 
51,900 
80,500 
96,700 
9,900 
40,900 
26,800 
98,600 

Artronomical  ObierraUnr 

-        Herbarinriri               ' 

78,216 

9,018,100 

Maps  In  sheets,  in  the  College  Library,  32,100. 

Broadsides,  posters,  programs,  play  bills,  leaflets,  clippings,  autographs, 
photographs,  engravings,  etc.,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  above,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  enumeration  of  them.  The  collection  of  broad- 
sides alone,  American,  English,  French,  etc.,  includes  several  thousand 


The  additions  to  the  main  collection  have  been:  — 

BacnrxD  bi  Collm«  Lmuar 

Wl*-« 

1910-17 

IfllT-l" 

UU-19 

1MMD 

By  porchaee  or  exchange,  toIi.    . 
"         "          "           "        pem«.  . 

10,578 
9,271 
16,968 
12,644 
2,042 

19,778 
4,960 
96,889 
14,866 
9,601 

10,787 
9,781 
14,157 
26,901 
9,602 

10,005 
8,618 
94,787 
89,077 
1,986 

17,576 

8,217 
19,127 

2,009 

99,568 
14,815 

48,268 
19,896 

97,496 
85,989 

86,678 

85,695 

81,719 
80,661 

Total  receWed,  toIi.  and  puna. 

44,888 
269 

99,581 

61,598 
987 

29,000 

68,478 

681 

89,000 

78,878 
860 

61,000 

59,878 

Net  growth  (after  making  allow- 
ance  for   transfers,   duplicate! 

86,200 
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«  Book  Accocxt  fob  Fits  Ybahb 


lsu-ia 

191(17 

,«,-„ 

isie-is 

luv-ao 

Central  Library : 

120,997 
4,076 

»3+,743 
15,761 

$26,583 
8,479 

$33,928 

7,605 

$40,815 
7,046 

$36,073 
7,526 

$40,604 
7,060 

133,061 
6,298 

910,638 
6,199 

$47,360 
13,740 

Special  libraries 

tw»u 

$33,699 

$47,564 

(39,364 

$46,782 

$60,100 

Special  Libraries 

The  present  extent  of  these  forty-four  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 

Outside  the  WidentT  Building 
Volumei 
and  Pamphleta 

Zoological  Lab.    Museum 453 

Students'  Palaeontological  Lab. 

M  useum 11 

Economic  Geology,    do 275 

Plant  Physiological  Labora- 
tory.   Rot.  Museum 403 

Philosophy.    Emerson 6,592 

Social  Ethics,    do 10,517 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum. . .    2,220 

Germanic  Museum 76 

Engineering,     Pierce 3,528 

Sanitary  Engineering,  do.     . .       209 

Astronomical  Lab 14S 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Rotch 


Bureau  for  Municipal  Research. 

RoomO 8,3' 

Business  School.  Rooms  G,H, 

aodl 18,6 

Child  Memorial.    RoomZ...    5,9 

Classics.    RoomE 6,3 

Economics.    Lower  R.  R 2,0 

French.    Room  W 2,6' 

German.     Room  Q 1,7' 

Graduate  Economics.  Room  V  4' 
Graduate  History.    Room  K      6. 

History.    LowerR.R 6,7: 

Lowell  Memorial.    Room  X.     l,7i 

Mathematics.     Room  T 1,3 

Sanskrit.    Room  A 9 

Statistical  Lib.    Room  U  . . .       2 

Outride  the  Widener  Building 

Education.     Laurence 14,6- 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance.    Lawrence 5,3! 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

University 4: 

Chemical  Lab.    Boylston 15,1 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson 1,3 

Botanical  Lab.     Museum 1,9 

Geological  Lab.    do 2 

Mineralogical  Lab.    do 1,3 

Phys.  Geog.  Lab.       do 3> 


Lab.. 


565 


Music.    Mutie  Building 3,023 

Fine  Arts.    Fogg  Museum . . .  2,666 

Architecture.     Robinson 2,818 

Landscape  Arch,     do 5,081 

Preachers'  Lib.  Wadtworth.  118 
Office    of    Medical   Adviser. 

Thayer  41 

Stillman  Infirmary 136 

Forestry.    Buasey  Institution  132 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Lib 500 

Total,  Special  Libraries.. .  137,117 
Deduct  tor  books  on  deposit 

from  Central  Library 2,856 
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Circulation  and  Rbferbncb  Department 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  as  recorded  at  the  delivery 
desk  and  at  the  desks  in  the  two  larger  reading  rooms,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  showing  the  unrecorded  use  of  books  in  the  reading  rooms  and  in  the 
stack,  and  the  temporary  use  of  books  in  stalls  and  studies. 


Widow  Manorial  Ubmj 

ieu-ia 

1916-17 

10I7-1B 

1918-10 

10W- 20 

Recorded  at  Loan  Desk : 
1.  Lent  for  home  use  .... 

6fi,730 
46,415 
1,254 
5,789 

60,621 
54,233 
1,698 
11,269 

53,709 
27,181 
1,420 
12,016 

45,348 
22,173 
1,604 
9,233 

65,242 
21,013 

25,830 

108,188 

14,612 
6,332 

127,721 

13,348 
5,421 

94*326 

8,977 
6,977 

78,358 

9,152 
2,844* 

Overnight  use  of  Reference 
Books: 

General  reading  room 

Lower  reading  room    

16,401 
7,235 

GIFTS  OF  THE  YEAR 

SUMMAHIKID  FROM  TEX  REPORT  OF  THE   LIBRARIAN 

Among  the  gifts  that  may  be  especially  mentioned  is  that  made  by  Mr. 
Talbot  Aldrich  of  the  Class  of  '91,  of  a  very  choice  collection  of  books  from 
the  library  of  his  father,  the  late  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  The  362  volumes 
of  this  collection  include  an  almost  complete  set  of  first  editions  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  writings,  and  first  editions  and  inscribed  copies  of  many  other 
American  and  Tfrigiiwh  writers.  The  collection  is  to  be  kept  in  a  separate 
case  in  the  Treasure  Room.  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  presented  a  val- 
uable collection  of  over  two  hundred  volumes  of  first  editions  of  philosoph- 
ical writers.  From  Mrs.  Richard  Norton  we  received  60S  volumes  and  457 
pamphlets,  forming  the  Aristophanes  collection  of  her  father,  Professor 
John  Williams  White. 

Among  the  other  gifts  received  are  the  following:  from  Mrs.  George  E. 
Richards  of  Boston,  over  1200  volumes  from  the  library  of  her  husband. 
Dr.  Richards,  of  the  class  of  '67;  from  the  library  of  Francis  EUingwood 
Abbot,  of  the  Class  of  '59,  286  volumes  and  43  pamphlets,  mainly  phil- 
osophical works;  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Morse,  of  Arden,  Camberley,  Surrey, 
formerly  in  the  Customs  Service  in  Chins,  a  valuable  collection  of  138  vol- 
umes and  145  pamphlets  relating  to  China,  in  continuation  of  former 
gifts;  from  Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  929  volumes  and  over  a  thousand 
pamphlets;  from  J.  P.  Morgan,  '89,  of  New  York,  a  collection  of  194 
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editions  of  Horace;  from  the  British  Postal  Censor,  a  collection  of  162 

volumes  and  178  pamphlets,  consisting  of  German  propaganda  that  had 
been  seized  during  the  War;  from  the  French  Service  Geographique  de 
1'Armee,  a  set  of  329  maps  prepared  for  the  campaigns  of  the  War;  from  the 
editor  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Dr.  Fuchs,  a  long  run  of  that  periodical, 
consisting  of  218  volumes;  from  Mr.  William  A.  White,  Class  of  '63,  a 
valuable  collection  of  Thoreau  manuscripts;  by  bequest,  from  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  Dwight,  a  collection  of  letters  forming  the  correspondence 
between  his  grandfather,  George  B.  Loring,  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  amounted  in  all  to  16110.  The 
principal  gift  was  $5000  from  William  Endicott,  of  the  Class  of  '87,  com- 
pleting his  promised  $2500  a  year  for  five  years.  Other  gifts  were :  from  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  to  Visit  the  Department  of 
English,  $800  for  the  purchase  of  duplicate  books  for  use  in  certain  large 
courses  in  English ;  from  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  Motley  collection  of 
Dutch  History,  a  further  gift  of  $95;  from  James  Loeb,  '88,  $100,  for  labor 
periodicals,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  annual  gifts;  from  Thomas 
Barbour,  '06,  $50  towards  a 'collection  of  bookplates  to  be  added  to  the 
Fearing  Collection  of  Angling  plates;  from  Professor  R.  B.  Dixon,  '97,  a 
further  gift  of  $25  for  books  on  Thibet. 

One  new  fund  was  established  during  the  year  —  the  Harry  Howard 
Hill  Fund  of  $800,  for  the  purchase  of  English  literature.  This  fund  was 
originally  subscribed  by  friends  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  of  the  Class  of  '97, 
and  given  to  the  Belmont  School,  where  he  had  been  a  teacher.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  that  School,  the  fund  was  transferred  to  the  Library. 
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AND  PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE 

To  THE  PbBSIDBNT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY :  — 

Sm,  —  There  is  little  to  report  in  the  work  of  the  Chapel  during 
the  last  year.  The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Sunday  service  for 
35  Sundays  in  term  time  averaged  for  the  students  236,  and  for  the 
total  audience,  556.  Only  once  in  the  eleven  years  since  this  service 
has  been  held  at  the  morning  hour  has  this  average  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  been  exceeded.  The  year  1912-13  showed  an 
average  of  244.  Only  twice  has  the  figure  for  the  attendance  as  a 
whole  been  exceeded,  the  year  1916-17  showing  an  average  of  558, 
and  the  year  1917-18  an  average  of  565.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  latter  of  those  years  the  average  number  of  students  in 
attendance  was  only  154  while  in  the  year  1918-19  this  number  fell 
to  126.  The  University  public  more  than  took  the  place  of  the 
absent  students  in  those  years  of  the  stress  of  the  war. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  this  single  year  the  Chapel  has  in  re- 
spect of  the  Sunday  attendance  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  war.  The  choir  has  been  enlarged  as  compared  with  the  years 
before  the  war,  and  the  music  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Sunday  services. 

As  regards  attendance  at  the  daily  morning  service,  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  University  and  almost  exclusively  of  students,  the 
average  has  been  during  this  year  for  214  services  93  men.  The 
average  at  205  services  for  1918-19  was  only  62.  A  comparison  of 
the  figures  since  1914  shows  that,  except  during  the  years  of  the 
war,  we  have  made  a  measurable  gain  in  the  problem  created  for 
us  by  the  distance  of  the  Freshman  dormitories. 

The  quality  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  University  preachers 
whether  on  Sundays  or  on  week  days  has  never  been  higher  than 
during  this  year.  The  sacrifice  which  men  of  the  busiest  lives  make 
to  serve  the  University  in  this  regard  is  deeply  appreciated.  The 
honorarium  which  the  University  offers  hardly  pays  the  expenses 
of  those  who  come  from  any  great  distance.  The  demand  made 
upon  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  Board  represents  an  appre- 
ciable fraction  of  their  working  year.  Yet  the  invitation  of  the 
University  has  almost  never  been  declined  —  never  for  reasons 
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which  had  anything  to  do  with  either  time  or  money.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  these  men,  many  of  whom  have  preached  in  recent 
years  in  almost  all  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country,  that  nowhere  is  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  religious 
services  worthier  of  the  aim  which  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  University  cherish  concerning  them. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Preachers  during  this  year  re- 
ceived appointment  to  the  Western  Exchange  Professorship  and 
was  accordingly  absent  during  the  second  half-year.  His  place  was 
taken,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Rev .  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  Board,  to  whose  wisdom  and  care  the 
success  of  the  year  is  in  no  small  measure  due.  The  need  of  a  new 
Chapel  worthy  of  the  services  which  we  hold  and  comparable  with 
the  rest  of  the  equipment  of  the  University  is  more  deeply  felt  than 
ever. 

The  college  year  1919-20  marked  the  complete  resumption  of  the 
normal  activities  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association,  which 
during  the  war  were  superseded  largely  by  the  war  program.  The 
discussion  groups,  which  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  were  held 
during  the  fall,  with  an  enrolment  of  150  men,  but  owing  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  were  not  continued  in  the  spring.  The  usual 
receptions,  the  Monday  night  meetings  for  Freshmen,  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  parties,  and  the  Class  Day  Spread 
were  held,  as  well  as  the  University  Teas. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  men  were  engaged  in  leading 
boys'  club  and  teaching  foreigners,  26  free  entertainments  were 
given,  2  clothing  collections  were  held,  and  about  800  textbooks 
were  loaned  to  students.  Thirty  devotional  meetings  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Association .  The  Harvard  Mis- 
sion supported  one  man,  who  served  on  the  Faculty  of  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  another 
year. 

With  the  complete  organization  of  the  society  in  the  Dental 
School,  the  Association  now  extends  to  every  important  branch  of 
the  University.  The  success  of  the  work  of  the  House  in  this  year  of 
reconstruction  is  in  large  degree  due  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness 
of  the  Graduate  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  I.  Tibbetts. 

During  the  year,  Rev.  W.  A.  Lawrence,  '11  resigned  from  the 
Graduate  Advisory  Committee  because  of  pressure  of  other  work 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Beane  was  elected  in  his  place. 

EDWARD  CALDWELL  MOORE,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Univebsitt:  — 

Sir,  —  In  the  course  of  the  academic  year  1919-20,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  staff,  the  following  persons  have  been  temporarily 
employed  at  the  Gray  Herbarium  in  special  capacities:  Mr.  C.  A. 
Weatherby,  in  the  further  organization  of  the  fern  collection ;  Mr.  J . 
Francis  Macbride,  in  the  identification  of  plants  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  and  Rocky  Mountains;  Professor  J.  P.  Poole  and  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Seymour,  in  determinative  work  and  the  distribution  of  in- 
aerendae;  Mr.  David  H.  Iinder,  in  photographic  work. 

The  chief  accessions  of  plants  have  been  as  follows: 

I.  By  gift,  in  exchange,  or  for  identification: 

From  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Oxford  University,  404  miscel- 
laneous duplicates,  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles  and  from  the  Alps: 
from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  1209 
plants  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  collected  by  Mr.  Steward- 
son  Brown;  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  324  plants  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  collected  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fishlock,  and  70  speci- 
mens of  North  American  Scropkulariaceae,  collected  and  critically 
identified  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Pennell,  a  specialist  on  this  group;  from  the 
Botanical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  21 1  plants  of  South 
Africa  and  32  plants  of  Switzerland  and  of  Greece;  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  820  plants  of  central  New  York; 
from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  515  plants  of  California, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  from  the  United  States  National  Her- 
barium, 192  plants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Eggleston,  and  156  plants  largely  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Colombia;  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology,  centuries  5-7  in  continuation 
of  the  important  series  of  American  Grasses  now  being  edited  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Chase  and  containing 
much  rare  and  valuable  material;  from  Brother  Victorin  of  the 
College  de  Longueuil,  Quebec,  700  plants  of  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
a  notable  contribution  to  a  very  interesting  insular  flora;  from 
Mr.  F.  G.  Floyd,  241  miscellaneous  duplicates,  chiefly  from  the 
northeastern  United  States;  from  Dr.  S.  J.  Enander  of  Lillherr- 
dal,  Sweden,  106  specimens  of  the  genus  Salix;  from  Mr.  H.  M. 
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Plummer,  a  mounted  collection  of  336  specimens  illustrating  the 
flora  of  the  Bernina  region  in  the  upper  Engadine;  from  Mr.  J. 
D.  Sornborger,  114  plants  of  Alaska,  collected  by  Mr.  Adolph 
Steeker;  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Deam,  247  plants,  chiefly  of  Indiana;  from 
Judge  J.  R.  Churchill,  157  plants,  chiefly  of  Missouri;  from  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Bartlett,  343  plants  of  Sumatra,  gathered  by  himself 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  D.  LaRue,  a  noteworthy  collection 
greatly  increasing  the  representation  of  the  highly  interesting  flora 
concerned;  from  Mr.  I.  W.  Clokey,  437  plants  of  Colorado;  from 
Mr.  W.  N.  Suksdorf,  401  plants  of  northern  California;  from  the 
Botanical  Department  of  Yale  University,  171  plants  of  Washing- 
ton, Connecticut;  from  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  ISO  plants  of  the 
Wabash  Valley,  Illinois. 

II.  Acquired  by  purchase: 

From  Mr.  A.  D.  E.  Elmer,  3184  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the 
Philippine  Islands;  from  Mr.  Prank  C.  Seymour,  103  plants  of 
Hampden  County,  Massachusetts;  from  Canton  Christian  College, 
390  plants  of  southern  China;  from  Professor  Morton  E.  Peck,  370 
plants  of  Oregon;  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Hansen,  311  plants  of  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  in  western  Texas;  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Nelson,  260  plants 
of  Oregon;  from  Dr.  E.  Hassler,  1017  plants  of  Paraguay,  a  collec- 
tion of  particular  value;  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee,  104  plants  of 
southern  and  central  Mexico,  collected  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Purpus;  from 
Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  382  plants  of  California;  from  Mr.  Pedro  Jorgen- 
sen,  571  plants  of  the  Department  of  Formosa,  Argentine  Republic; 
from  Professor  H.  Pittier,  96  plants  of  northern  Venezuela;  through 
dealers,  122  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  collected  by  Father 
Vanoverburgh;  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Kalenborn,  131  plants  of  the 
Andes  from  along  Oroya,  Peru;  from  Mrs.  Reid  S.  Shepard,  750 
plants  collected  along  the  Peruvian  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

III.  Received  from  field  work  done  for  the  Gray  Herbarium: 
Professor  Fernald,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Bayard  Long 

of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  continued  his  exploration  of  the 
pond-shores  and  other  specialized  habitats  of  Cape  Cod,  collecting 
8866  specimens,  many  of  which  proved  noteworthy  either  as  show- 
ing extensions  of  range  or  in  some  cases  plants  wholly  new  to 


Mrs.  James  M.  Spencer,  continuing  her  collecting  in  the  region  of 
San  Diego,  secured  for  the  Gray  Herbarium  1066  sheets  of  speci- 
mens, excellent  material  which  is  being  used  in  exchange. 

Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertook  a  collecting  expedition  to  the  interior  of 
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British  Guiana  in  the  joint  interests  of  the  National  Museum,  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  Gray  Herbarium.  The  en- 
terprise was  successfully  carried  out  and  the  Gray  Herbarium  share 
of  the  resulting  collection  amounted  to  850  sheets  of  specimens,  an 
accession  which  greatly  surpasses  both  in  extent  and  excellence  any 
previously  obtained  from  the  region. 

Mr,  R.  H.  Kimball,  who  was  making  a  trip  to  Newfoundland 
during  the  summer  of  1919,  was  provided  with  collecting  equip- 
ment from  the  Gray  Herbarium  and,  giving  his  services,  secured 
for  the  establishment  342  plants  collected  about  Bonne  Bay. 

Material  for  six  numbers  of  the  Exriccatae  Grayanae  have  been 
furnished  by  collaborators,  500  specimens  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Forbes,  and 
100  by  Professor  J.  F.  Collins. 

The  entire  number  of  specimens  received  from  all  sources  has 
been  27,961.  There  have  been  added  to  the  organized  portion  of 
the  herbarium  17,296  sheets  of  mounted  specimens;  and  6  duplicate 
sheets  have  been  removed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of 
sheets  in  the  organized  herbarium  was  614,665.  There  have  been 
added  to  the  library  by  purchase,  exchange  or  gift,  254  volumes  and 
407  pamphlets.  There  have  been  removed  from  the  library  as  dupli- 
cates 69  volumes  and  10  pamphlets.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
whole  number  of  volumes  was  18,581  and  of  pamphlets  11,937. 
During  the  year  four  more  issues  of  the  Card  Index  of  New  Genera, 
Species,  and  Varieties  of  American  Plants  were  published  including 
4447  cards  and  bringing  the  total  number  of  cards  in  this  valuable 
bibliographical  aid  to  151,721. 

The  foregoing  statistical  summary  shows  that  the  gross  receipts 
of  material  have  been  large  and  varied,  that  the  selection  and 
mounting  of  specimens  for  the  permanent  collections  have  pro- 
ceeded to  a  creditable  extent,  and  that  considerable  field  work  has 
been  accomplished.  The  number  of  sheets  of  specimens  mounted  at 
the  Gray  Herbarium  (exclusive  of  specimens  received  in  a  mounted 
state)  has  been  17,268,  a  quantity  somewhat  larger  than  in  any  past 
year.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  mounting  has  been  accomplished 
entirely  by  one  assistant,  Miss  I.  W.  Anderson,  who  has  acquired 
exceptional  skill  and  speed  in  the  delicate  manipulation  involved. 

The  growth  of  the  library  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  some  recent 
years,  but  special  effort  has  been  made  to  fill  all  gaps  in  the  scientific) 
serials  the  receipt  of  which  had  at  any  time  been  interrupted  by 
the  war.  Nearly  all  of  these  lacunae  have  now  been  filled.  The 
large  task  of  reclassifying  the  whole  library  on  an  expansive  sys- 
tem, which  was  begun  several  years  ago,  has  been  nearly  completed 
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greatly  clarifying  the  arrangement  of  the  volumes  and  facilitating 
the  interpolation  of  accessions.  Persistent  effort,  extending  over 
several  years,  has  brought  the  library  into  excellent  condition  as  to 
binding.  By  judicious  advertising  it  has  been  possible  to  dispose  of 
many  duplicate  volumes  profitably. 

In  the  Herbarium  such  time  as  has  been  available,  after  atten- 
tion to  the  routine  curatorial  duties,  has  as  usual  been  devoted  to 
investigation.  The  Curator  has  continued  his  monographic  work 
on  the  Compositae-Eupatorieae,  completing  a  revision  of  the  Eupa- 
toriums  of  Bolivia  and  revising  in  great  part  the  Mikanias  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Professor  Fernald  has 
continued  his  intensive  studies  on  many  of  the  more  critical  and 
difficult  groups  of  plants  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  Dr.  Harold  St.  John  has  completed  his  flora  of 
Sable  Island.  Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby,  engaged  in  reorganizing  the 
ferns  in  the  Gray  Herbarium,  prepared  for  publication  a  revision 
of  the  puzzling  "Gold  and  Silver  Ferns"  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  The 
usual  determinative  work  has  been  carried  on. 

In  previous  reports  mention  has  been  made  of  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  and  the  Gray  Herbarium  for  further  botan- 
ical exploration  of  the  American  tropics.  During  the  year  it  was 
possible  in  continuing  this  work  to  have  extensive  collections  made 
in  British  Guiana  by  Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  Jamaica  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum. 

The  Gray  Herbarium  has  also  been  able  to  have  some  collecting 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Hinkley  of  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Observatory,  and 
also  in  the  region  of  Lake  Titicaca  by  Mrs.  Reid  S.  Shepard.  These 
collections,  while  not  great  in  extent,  contain  many  plants  rarely 
received  in  North  American  herbaria.  By  direction  the  collectors 
secured  several  specimens  of  each  species  gathered,  and  provided 
their  plants  with  unusually  detailed  field  notes.  The  Gray  Her- 
barium is  indebted  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  plants  with  their  cases  of  photographic  plates. 

In  company  with  many  other  scientific  establishments  the  Gray 
Herbarium  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  assist- 
ance in  the  intermediate  grades  of  its  work.  It  is  still  possible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  relatively  untrained  persons,  but  for  some 
years  our  partially  trained  staff  has  been  steadily  drawn  off  to  more 
remunerative  positions  with  which  the  Herbarium  cannot  afford  to 
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compete.  This  brings  upon  the  older  and  more  fully  trained  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  many  time-consuming  duties  in  the  determination, 
sorting,  labeling,  and  insertion  of  the  specimens,  and  thus  di- 
minishes their  opportunities  for  scientific  work  of  a  higher  order. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to 
temporary  conditions,  it  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  of  further 
endowment  and  larger  income  to  enable  the  Gray  Herbarium  to 
obtain  and  to  retain  in  its  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
and  promising  assistants. 

The  Visiting  Committee  again  issued  its  circular  in  the  interests 
of  the  Herbarium  and  contributions  were  received  from  seventy-  six 
donors,  whose  names  and  gifts  are  recorded  in  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port. Except  for  this  aid  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
completed  the  year  without  exceeding  the  income  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  following  special  gifts  were  received  from  members  of 
the  Committee:  from  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer  $500  and  from  Mr. 
Walter  Deane  $10  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  collecting 
expedition  to  some  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  which  appeared  scien- 
tifically promising  and  were  botanically  little  known.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  expedition,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor 
Fernald  was  carried  out  during  the  past  summer  with  marked  suc- 
cess. It  will  be  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  next  report.  Mr. 
Emile  F.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  gave  $50  to  be 
added  to  the  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

During  the  year  23  scientific  papers  were  published  by  members 
of  the  staff. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  ( 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  Ab  Director  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  eleventh  an- 
nual report  on  the  Botanic  Gardens.  This  report  covers  the  year 
that  ended  June  30,  1920. 

Supplies  of  specimens  for  laboratory  exercises  and  research  work 
have  been  propagated  for  the  classes  in  botany.  The  departments 
that  have  drawn  on  the  collections  for  material  include  the  Pha- 
nerogamic and  Cryptogamic  Laboratories,  the  research  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Osterhout,  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Applied  Biology,  Radcliffe 
College  and  the  Summer  School.  The  wide  scope  of  the  work  for 
which  material  is  supplied  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  a  varied 
collection  of  plants. 

In  connection  with  the  class  work  in  economic  botany  (Botany 
15)  conducted  at  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Applied  Biology,  ex- 
hibitions have  been  arranged  in  the  greenhouses,  from  time  to 
time,  that  bring  together  plants  that  are  noteworthy  for  their  useful 
products.  These  exhibitions  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  the 
diversity  of  the  source  plants  from  which  raw  products  are  obtained 
and  supplement  herbarium  specimens  in  a  very  helpful  way.  A 
new  type  of  waterproof  container  for  labels  has  been  devised  in 
connection  with  these  exhibitions. 

A  herbarium  of  useful  plants  has  been  developed  for  laboratory 
work  in  economic  botany.  This  herbarium  is  preserved  at  the  Bus- 
sey Institution  where  it  is  accessible  to  students  in  Botany  15.  As 
the  herbarium  supplements  the  collection  of  botanical  raw  prod- 
ucts it  serves  to  round  out  the  conception  of  useful  plants  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  and  at  the  same  time  helps  to  familiarize  hirn 
with  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plant  groups  from  which  the 
vegetable  raw  products  of  commerce  are  derived. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  tropical  research  in  economic  botany  by  Mr.  E.  F.  At- 
kins. The  income  from  the  endowment  is  ultimately  to  be  used  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cuba  where  facilities  for  influential  research 
we  being  developed. 

The  Botanic  Garden  in  Cuba  was  established,  at  the  request  of 
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Mr.  Atkins,  in  1899  near  Cienfuegos,  in  Santa  Clara  Province,  for 
the  purpose  of  research  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
sugar  cane.  Gradually  the  scope  of  the  work  broadened  and  by  ex- 
change  and  purchase  a  representative  collection  of  economic  and 
decorative  plants  was  gathered  in  from  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. When  the  enterprise  was  first  contemplated  there  was 
serious  doubt  in  the  minds  of  competent  authorities  as  to  the  sue- 
cessfuTproduction  of  cane  from  seed  in  the  climate  of  Cuba.  Early 
efforts  met  with  complete  failure  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  suc- 
cess was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Today  the  number  of  hybrid  seed- 
lings produced  at  the  Garden  is  only  limited  by  our  capacity  to  care 
for  them  properly. 

Recently  considerable  anxiety  has  been  felt  in  Cuba  with  regard 
to  the  mosaic  disease,  or  mottling  disease,  of  the  sugar  cane.  This 
disease  manifesto  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics  as  a  supposedly 
infectious  chlorosis.  It  is  being  carefully  studied  from  an  agronomic 
point  of  view  at  the  Cuban  Garden  where  its  presence  was  detected 
by  plant  pathologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  Drs.  Johnston  and  Bruner  of  Havana.  Up  to  the 
present  time  our  experience  with  the  disease  has  been  very  different 
from  that  reported  from  other  stations.  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes  has 
demonstrated  at  Washington  that  transmission  of  the  disease  may 
be  induced  by  inoculation,  but  every  effort  in  our  experimental 
plots  to  transmit  the  characteristic  symptoms  by  contact  or  inocu- 
lation has  failed.  Experiments  with  diseased  plants  under  our 
observation  tend  to  show  that  cultural  conditions  may  play  an 
important  part  in  the  control  of  the  disease.  Our  conclusion  in  this 
direction,  tentative  though  it  must  be,  receives  some  support  from 
recent  observations  in  the  Philippine  Islands  where  within  the 
present  year  the  mosaic  or  mottling  disease  of  sugar  cane  has  been 
recognized  as  prevalent. 

OAKES  AMES,  Director. 
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To  thb  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Botanical  Museum  during  the  academic  year 
1919-20. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
of  specimens  from  our  foreign  correspondents  since  the  last  annual 
report.  Exchanges  have  practically  ceased,  and  consequently  a 
good  many  gaps  in  our  collection  are  likely  to  remain  unfilled  for 
some  time.  Fortunately  our  system  of  air-tight  containers  prolongs 
almost  indefinitely  the  usefulness  of  our  specimens.  In  these 
cuvettes  the  colors  and  texture  change  very  little  and  the  contents 
even  of  the  older  ones  serve  well  for  comparison.  It  has  been  our 
intention  to  illustrate  the  economic  products  of  plants  in  so  clear  a 
manner  that  even  a  casual  visitor  might  identify  samples  brought 
for  comparison,  and  this  intention  has  not  been  abandoned.  But  it 
is  plain  that  we  must  wait  for  more  favorable  conditions  before  the 
plan  can  be  fully  carried  out. 

The  large  authentic  collection  of  specimens  of  the  economic 
products  of  plants  brought  together  by  Professor  Ames  at  the  Bus- 
Bey  Institution  supplements  our  own  exhibition  cases  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Professor  Ames  has  shown  great  energy  and  skill  in 
the  installation  of  his  illustrative  museum,  and  he  has  now  in  con- 
stant use  in  his  instruction  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections 
extant.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  the  Cambridge  and 
the  Forest  Hills  collections  may  be  combined. 

The  Ware  Collection  of  Blaschka  Glass  Models  of  Plants  in 
Sower  is  still  incomplete.  Mr.  Blaschka  reported  in  the  early  part 
of  the  academic  year  that  he  had  some  supplementary  models 
finished  and  ready  for  shipment.  But  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  forward  any  goods  from  Dresden,  Germany,  even  to  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  and  at  that  port  there  were  no  freight-  or  express- 
steamers  ready  to  ensure  safe  transportation  to  the  United  States. 
The  lack  of  fuel  in  the  dead  of  winter  compelled  the  artist  to  dis- 
continue his  special  studies,  and  consequently  all  activity  in  his 
studio  was  suspended.  Mr.  Blaschka' s  latest  communications  to  us 
were  in  January  and  July.  They  described  the  distressing  condi- 
tions in  his  neighborhood,  and  although  they  were  uncomplaining 
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in  their  tone,  they  led  us  to  send  to  him  immediate  pecuniary  aid. 
In  January,  1920,  we  had  in  his  hands  a  large  balance  standing  to 
our  credit,  but  at  the  existing  rate  of  exchange,  its  purchasing 
power  had  very  greatly  diminished.  The  draft  which  was  sent  by 
us  to  him  was  immediately  acknowledged,  but,  since  that  date,  we 
have  not  received  any  reply  to  our  communications.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  his  health  must  have  been  impaired  by  the  severe 
privations  incident  to  the  war. 

The  printing  plant  belonging  to  the  Botanical  Museum  has  been 
busy  in  supplying  descriptive  leaflets  and  pamphlets  in  large  num- 
bers. The  exhibition  rooms  at  times  have  been  filled  with  visitors 
who  have  found  in  the  printed  matter  supplied  to  them  gratui- 
tously, answers  to  the  questions  which  are  bound  to  arise  in  regard 
to  this  unique  collection. 

The  models  are  made  much  use  of  by  University  students  and  by 
pupils  in  our  common  schools.  Wild  flowers  of  New  England  are  no 
longer  easily  accessible  to  pupils  in  the  schools  of  greater  Boston, 
and  long  trolley  rides  are  needed  to  take  the  young  collectors  within 
reach  of  our  common  plants.  Therefore  it  is  a  useful  feature  of  the 
Ware  Collection  that  a  large  number  of  our  native  plants  are  ex- 
hibited in  our  cases  and  are  displayed  with  analytical  details.  It  is 
possible  for  a  pupil  to  study  profitably  a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  New  England  plants,  without  leaving  the  Museum  rooms. 
Many  teachers  in  this  vicinity  avail  themselves  freely  of  this  ad- 
vantageous circumstance. 

The  Collection  of  fossil  plants  has  continued  to  receive  the  care  of 
Dr.  Robert  T.  Jackson.  The  collection  was  largely  brought  to- 
gether by  Professor  Louis  Agassis,  and  increased  by  Alexander 
Agassiz.  To  Dr.  Jackson  we  owe  the  admirable  installation  of  the 
specimens  in  a  convenient  and  permanent  home.  The  cases  were 
made  possible  by  the  gift  of  the  late  Elliot  C.  Lee  (Class  of  1876) 
who  always  manifested  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  field  of  plant- 
palaeontology. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Curator  should  call  particular  attention  to 
the  aid  which  he  has  received  during  the  past  year  from  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Bierweiler,  his  assistant.  Mr.  Bierweiler  has  been  assiduous  in 
his  attendance  and  care  during  the  period  when  illness  of  the  Cura- 
tor prevented  him  from  giving  much  time  to  the  collections.  The 
assistant  has  exercised  constant  oversight  at  the  exhibition  rooms 
and  the  laboratories,  as  well  as  in  the  printing  plant.  He  has  be- 
come an  accomplished  printer,  caring  for  our  labels  and  for  our 
descriptive  pamphlets. 
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The  Curator  begs  leave  to  repeat  what  he  stated  in  his  last  report 
last  year,  namely  that  the  future  of  the  Museum  gives  him  much 
anxiety,  "In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  only  a  few  years 
when  he  must  relinquish  charge  of  the  collections  which  he  has 
helped  to  bring  together.  On  his  retirement,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  service  of  a  paid  curator,  since  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  person  can  be  found  who  would  accept  the  position  without 
salary.  But  as  long  as  his  health  permits,  the  present  Curator  is 
happy  to  serve  in  this  honorary  capacity  without  remuneration." 

To  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanical  Museum,  the 
Curator  has  been  deeply  indebted  for  advice  and  material  pecuniary 
assistance.  One  of  the  Committee  has  supplied  funds  for  the  very 
necessary  costly  repairs  of  some  of  the  exhibition  cases. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  in  conclusion  that  this  establishment, 
which  has  no  endowment  whatever,  and  which  receives  no  aid  from 
the  Corporation,  has  been  able  to  close  the  fiscal  year  with  a  small 
balance  standing  to  its  credit  in  the  University  Treasury. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1920. 

The  long  cold  winter  of  1919-20  with  its  heavy  anowfall  resting 
on  a  layer  of  ice  which  was  formed  early  in  December  and  re- 
mained covered  until  April  did  not  do  as  much  injury  in  the  Ar- 
boretum as  might  have  been  expected.  Conifers  and  broad-leaved 
evergreens  which  suffer  here  from  extreme  cold  were  leas  injured 
than  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  other  places  in  the  northern  states  with  a  less  severe  winter 
climate  than  that  of  Boston.  A  few  conifers  lost  their  leaves  but 
have  recovered;  branches  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  were  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow,  but  the 
greatest  damage  was  done  by  field  mice  which  working  under  the 
snow  girdled  and  killed  several  young  trees. 

The  introduction  of  new  plants  from  foreign  countries  which  has 
been  carried  on  successfully  by  the  Arboretum  since  its  earliest 
days  has  been  stopped  by  the  rulings  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  This  Board,  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  by  authority  of  Congress,  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  of  living  plants  and  of  the  seeds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  unless  on  arrival  in  this  country  they  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  inspection  and  disinfection.  The  methods  of  disinfection 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Board  are  bo  crude  and  so  unnecessarily 
severe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  and  seeds  subjected  to 
them  are  killed.  The  Arboretum  has  therefore  given  up  the  impor- 
tation of  plants  and  seeds,  but  has  joined  a  number  of  other  in- 
stitutions and  societies  in  an  effort  to  obtain  changes  in  the  rulings 
of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  which  will  make  possible  under 
reasonable  regulations  the  importation  of  the  material  needed  by 
the  Arboretum  to  carry  on  an  important  part  of  its  work. 

The  Arboretum  as  an  out-of-doore  museum  needs  room  in  which 
to  spread,  and  if  additional  room  cannot  be  obtained  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  it  must  be  decided  what  general  arrangement 
will  best  serve  the  purpose  for  which  this  museum  was  created.  If 
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the  natural  beauty  which  makes  the  Arboretum  famous  is  to  be 
preserved  additional  trees  cannot  be  planted,  and  many  of  those 
already  planted  must  be  removed  if  it  is  to  contain  the  large  and 
veil-grown  trees  which  alone  can  increase  its  beauty  and  general 
interest  to  the  public.  If  the  agreement,  however,  made  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  University  with  the  Trustees  under 
the  will  of  James  Arnold,  by  which  the  Arboretum  must  contain  a 
specimen  of  every  tree  and  shrub  capable  of  growing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  carried  out  the  Arboretum  if  confined  to  its  present 
bounds  will  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  small,  badly  shaped  and 
crowded  trees  interesting  only  to  those  students  of  dendrology  who 
care  more  for  a  tree  as  a  representative  of  a  species  than  as  an 
object  of  beauty.  In  other  words,  if  the  area  of  the  Arboretum's 
out-of-doora  museum  cannot  be  enlarged  some  one  must  Boon 
decide  if  it  is  to  remain  a  beautiful  garden  of  a  comparatively  few 
handsome  trees  or  a  botanical  collection  in  which  the  number  of 
species  is  more  important  than  their  arrangement  and  health. 

During  the  year  578  bound  volumes  and  219  pamphlets  have 
been  added  to  the  library  by  its  friends.  It  now  contains  32,586 
volumes  and  8358  unbound  pamphlets.  The  mounting,  cataloguing 
and  arranging  the  photographs  of  trees  and  other  plants  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  many  years  has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
the  librarian  during  the  year.  About  5000  of  these  photographs  are 
now  arranged  and  catalogued,  and  for  the  first  time  can  be  easily 
used.  Now  that  a  practical  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  decided 
on  this  collection  will  grow  rapidly,  and  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  and  herbarium. 

The  herbarium  is  growing  steadily;  and  during  the  year  11,859 
sheets  have  been  added  to  it.  This  is  the  largest  addition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  herbarium  in  a  single  year,  and  1200  more  sheets 
than  were  added  to  it  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
herbarium  now  contains  approximately  177,400  specimens  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  exclusive  of  large  collections  of  the  fruit  of  conifers  and 
other  trees.  Among  the  important  collections  added  to  the  her- 
barium during  the  year  are  3725  plants  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  and  1060  plants  collected  in  Honan 
by  Mr.  J.  Hers,  a  Belgian  railway  engineer  living  in  China,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  Arboretum  for  determination.  This  collection, 
which  contains  several  new  species,  is  of  particular  interest  for 
Honan  is  botanically  one  of  the  least  known  provinces  of  China. 
Other  important  collections  added  to  the  herbarium  during  the 
year  are  1307  Philippine  plants,  a  collection  of  313  specimens  of 
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Himalayan  plants  presented  by  Colonel  R.  N .  Parker  of  the  British 
Army,  and  3900  specimens  collected  for  the  Arboretum  in  North 
America;  of  these  ©67  were  collected  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Palmer  prin- 
cipally in  southern  Illinois  and  in  western  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, 574  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Harbison  in  the  southeastern  states,  731 
by  Miss  Alice  Eastwood  in  the  Pacific  states,  and  362  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Rehder  in  Florida.  The  herbarium  has  received  in  exchange  from 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin  a  valuable  collection  of  750  woody 
plants,  principally  from  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  137  specimens  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Copenhagen. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 
Including  grafts  and  cuttings,  2356  plants  and  240  packets  of  seeds 
have  been  distributed  as  follows:  To  the  United  States,  1978 
plants  and  240  packets  of  seeds;  to  Canada,  22  plants;  to  Great 
Britain,  356  plants  and  57  packets  of  seeds;  to  France,  66  packets  of 
Heeds.  There  have  been  received  2462  plants  and  265  packets  of 
seeds  as  follows:  From  the  United  States,  2460  plants  and  22 
packets  of  seeds;  from  British  Columbia,  1  plant;  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, 1  plant  and  75  packets  of  seeds;  from  France,  2  packets  of 
seeds;  from  Algeria,  2  packets  of  seeds;  from  Japan,  30  packets  of 
seeds;  from  China,  95  packets  of  seeds;  from  India,  39  packets  of 
seeds. 

During  the  year  4  numbers  of  the  new  quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Arboretum  and  17  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Popular  Information 
have  been  issued. 

The  usual  instruction  in  dendrology  has  been  given  in  the  Ar- 
boretum during  the  year  by  Professor  Jack  at  field  meetings  held  on 
Saturdays  during  the  spring  months  and  to  special  students  who  use 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  Arboretum  during  the  year. 

The  success  of  the  Arboretum  is  largely  due  to  the  financial  help 
it  has  now  for  many  years  received  from  the  members  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  and  from  its  other 
friends.  Without  this  annual  assistance  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  Arboretum  with  the  income  of  its  endowment,  and  to 
the  generous  friends  of  the  Arboretum  are  due  the  thanks  of  all 
students  and  lovers  of  trees. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Dinctor. 
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To  thb  President  of  the  University :  — 

Sib,  —  The  year  1919-20  showed,  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  as 
with  other  departments,  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  of  instruc- 
tion. The  inflated  costs  of  materials,  however,  were  maintained, 
and  in  some  instances  even  advanced.  The  problem  of  caring  for 
the  physical  condition  of  our  buildings,  particularly  the  venerable 
Boylaton  Hall,  became  more  serious  because  of  the  sharp  advance  in 
the  wages  of  employees  and  the  increasing  rapidity  of  deterioration 
of  the  equipment  of  the  building.  The  former  expense  may  even- 
tually be  partly  remedied  as  living  costs  decrease,  but  the  latter  is 
certain  to  become  greater  as  long  as  we  continue  to  occupy  this  long 
outgrown  and  outworn  building.  These  expenses  were  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  laboratory  budget  for 
the  year  over  the  previous  unftTHmnm , 

In  1019-20  the  number  of  whole  lecture  course  registrations  was 
238,  and  whole  laboratory  course  registrations  708;  in  the  previous 
year  they  were  156  and  466  respectively.  In  research  courses  the 
growth  was  still  more  marked  by  an  increase  front  20  to  43  individ- 
uals enrolled  for  from  37  to  95  whole  courses  respectively.  It  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  time  in  the  history  of  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard has  come  when  admission  to  the  higher  laboratory  courses  will 
have  to  be  limited  to  those  only  for  whom  it  is  an  essential  Btudy  — 
always  excepting  the  possible  acquisition  of  the  new  and  adequately 
equipped  buildings  which  have  been  our  need  for  so  many  years. 

During  the  year  many  new  pieces  of  essential  apparatus  were 
added  to  our  equipment,  and  costs  of  research  by  students  were  met 
to  the  extent  of  about  $600,  through  the  aid  of  the  income  from  the 
gift  of  Alexis  I.  DuPont. 

Professor  Michael  continued  his  studies  on  the  chemical  mech- 
anism of  organic  rearrangements. 

Professor  Richards,  with  W.  M.  Craig,  prepared  a  large  quantity 
of  the  rare  metal  gallium  and  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  purest 
gallium  chloride,  ready  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  gallium.  With  Dr.  Henry  Krepelka  (on  a  Government  Scholar- 
ship from  Czecho-Slovakia)  he  studied  the  atomic  weight  of  alu- 
minum by  the  analysis  of  pure  aluminum  bromide.  The  final  result 
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was  26.96,  a  value  over  half  a  per  cent  below  that  previously  ac- 
cepted. With  Harold  S.  King,  he  investigated  the  separation  of 
lead  isotopes.  With  Miss  Edith  H.  Lanman,  a  graduate  student  of 
Radcliffe  College,  he  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  fractional 
crystallizations  of  rubidium  dichloro-iodide  in  order  to  prepare  pure 
material  for  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  rubidium.  With  S. 
Boyer,  he  purified  gallium  by  fractional  crystallization  of  the  metal, 
obtaining  a  sample  of  gallium  having  a  constant  melting  point, 
29.752°.  An  increase  of  300  megabars  pressure  was  found  to  cause 
a  lowering  of  the  melting  point  of  0.611°.  The  latent  heat  of  melting 
is  thus  found  to  be  19.01  cal.  per  gram.  They  also  measured  the 
surface  tension  of  liquid  gallium.  With  Charles  P.  Smyth,  he  con- 
tinued his  study  of  thallium  amalgams  containing  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  mercury,  and  studied  the  properties  of  this  solid  solution, 
measuring  not  only  electromotive  forces  and  heat  of  further  amalga- 
mation, but  also  hardness  and  density.  With  John  Russell,  1851 
Exhibition  Scholar  from  McGill  University,  he  investigated  care- 
fully, first,  the  heat  of  dilution  of  sodium  amalgams,  and  second, 
their  heat  capacity.  With  Oscar  C.  Bridgeman,  he  began  an  investi- 
gation on  the  heat  of  reaction  of  slow  chemical  changes  such  as  the 
hydrolysis  of  esters,  and  made  a  careful  comparison  of  several 
thermometers  used  in  previous  thermochemical  work  with  a  stand- 
ardized platinum  thermometer,  thus  putting  many  earlier  thermo- 
chemical data  in  position  for  publication.  With  A.  Sprague 
Coolidge,  he  studied  the  vapor  pressure  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  in 
order  to  compare  this  vapor  pressure  thermodynamically  with  that 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  pure  water.  The  sulfuric  acid  was 
analyzed  by  a  new  method  dependent  upon  viscosity  which  will  re- 
ceive especial  discussion  on  publication.  With  Dr.  Emmett  K. 
Carver,  Rockefeller  Research  Fellow,  he  undertook  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  absorption,  and  developed  an  extremely  sensitive 
manometer  for  measuring  very  small  pressures.  A  number  of 
papers  concerning  earlier  researches  have  been  published  during  the 
year. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  renewed  its  annual 
grant  of  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  in  furtherance  of  Professor 
Richards'  work,  and  an  anonymous  donor  likewise  generously  re- 
peated his  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 

Professor  Kohler,  in  collaboration  with  his  students,  carried  out 
the  following  investigations.  With  L.  I.  Smith,  he  completed  a 
study  of  the  action  of  alkalies  on  nitrocyclopropanes.  With  D.  R, 
Merrill  and  B.  L.  Souther,  he  studied  the  transformation  of  cyano 
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esters  into  pyridine  derivatives.  With  W.  E.  Vail  and  E.  H.  Cox, 
he  continued  the  investigation  of  a  new  and  peculiar  type  of  or- 
ganic nitrogen  compounds.  With  P.  Allen,  he  studied  the  addition 
of  bromine  to  unsaturated  bromo  ketones,  and  with  Theodore  Dun- 
ham the  synthesis  of  hydrindone  derivatives. 

Professor  Baxter  carried  on  four  investigations  upon  atomic 
weights,  as  follows.  With  Dr.  H.  E.  Wells  he  analyzed  mercuric 
chloride  by  the  electrolytic  determination  of  mercury;  with  Pro- 
fessor P.  C.  Voter  he  compared  arsenic  trioxide  with  iodine  pen- 
toxide;  with  P.  F.  Weatberill  he  determined  the  per  cent  of  chlorine 
in  silicon  tetrachloride;  and  with  Muneo  Tani  prepared  pure 
lanthanum  salt  and  analyzed  the  chloride.  With  M.  J.  Dorcas  he 
further  confirmed  the  suitability  of  silver  as  an  exact  standard  of 
reference  in  atomic  weight  comparisons  by  showing  that  the  metal 
condenses  no  significant  quantity  of  gases  on  its  surface,  and  inci- 
dentally redetermined  the  density  of  the  metal.  With  F.  E.  Rupert 
he  continued  work  on  the  exact  determination  of  small  percentages 
of  cadmium  in  brass,  and  made  new  contributions  to  the  study  of 
the  determination  of  potassium  as  perchlorate. 

Professor  Henderson  with  Dr.  F.  C.  McLean  and  Dr.  H.  A. 
Murray  studied  the  chloride  and  carbonate  equilibrium  in  the 
blood.  With  E.  F.  Adolph  he  studied  the  thermochemistry  of 
hemoglobin.  With  Mr.  Adolph  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Fery,  he  investigated 
the  effect  of  acids  and  bases  on  the  oxygen-combining  power  of 
hemoglobin  at  various  oxygen  tensions. 

Professor  Lamb  was  again  on  leave  of  absence,  as  director  of  the 
Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory  of  the  War  Department,  at 
Washington. 

Associate  Professor  Forbes  investigated,  in  collaboration  with 
H.  W.  Estill,  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  between  arsenates  and 
thiosulfates,  and  with  E.  B.  Damon,  thermal  diffusion  in  normal 
liquids. 

Assistant  Professor  Jones  continued  in  Cambridge  his  work  with 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission.  With  C.  Y.  Wang,  he  made  a  quanti- 
tative study  of  some  of  the  reactions  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar  from  crude  argols. 

Assistant  Professor  Conant,  in  collaboration  with  A.  D.  Mac- 
donald,  completed  his  investigations  on  the  mechanism  of  the  re- 
action of  phosphorus  trichloride  and  saturated  aldehydes.  With 
A.  M.  Kinney,  he  continued  one  phase  of  this  work  with  phosphorus 
trichloride.  With  J.  A.  Bradley,  he  investigated  the  action  of 
phosphorus  halides  on  quinone.   With  8.  M.  Pollack,  he  studied 
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some  addition  reactions  of  phosphenyl  chloride.  With  A.  H.  Bump 
he  prepared  a  number  of  new  bromo-phoephonic  acids  and  studied 
their  decomposition.  With  V.  H.  Wallingford  he  commenced  an 
investigation  of  the  dibromides  of  dimethylbutadiene.  With  E.  L. 
Jackson,  he  investigated  the  addition  of  hypobromous  acid  to 
unsaturated  compounds  containing  a  conjugated  system. 

WILLIS  A.  BOUGHTON, 

AuUUml  Director. 
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To  the  President  or  the  University: — 

Sib,  —  The  interruption  of  the  flow  of  research  students  by  the 
war  together  with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  trained  physicists 
in  commercial  laboratories,  emphasize  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  number  of  students  specializing  in  Physics.  With  this  end  in 
view  special  pains  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  equipment  and 
efficiency  of  the  general  course  Physics  C.  The  work  has  been  un- 
der the  charge  of  Professor  Saunders  and  the  results,  even  at  this 
early  date,  seem  most  promising. 

Research  in  this  Laboratory  has  begun  to  resume  its  normal 
course  and  in  addition  to  the  staff  eight  students  have  been  en- 
gaged in  original  work.  Of  these,  two  held  Rockefeller  Research 
Fellowships;  two,  Dr.  Fricke  and  Dr.  Stenstrom,  came  from  the 
University  of  Lund  with  Fellowships  from  the  American  Scandi- 
navian Foundation;  and  two,  working  under  Professor  Davis, 
carried  on  investigations  on  the  thermal  properties  of  binary  mix- 
tures at  low  temperatures,  the  expense  being  in  the  one  case  de- 
frayed by  a  grant  to  the  Engineering  School  from  the  Research 
Corporation,  in  the  other  by  a  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Professor  Duane,  in  collaboration  with  several  graduate  stu- 
dents, has  continued  his  research  on  X-Rays;  his  work  is  of  great 
importance  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  science  but  also 
because  of  its  bearing  on  his  investigations  of  the  treatment  of 
cancer  at  the  Huntington  Hospital.  The  liaison  between  physics 
and  modern  medicine  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Bovie  who  has  initiated  a  course  in  Bio-physics, 
given  in  this  Laboratory. 

Professor  Bridgman  has  resumed  his  investigations  on  the  effects 
of  pressure  and  temperature  on  the  properties  of  matter,  the  results 
of  his  indefatigable  industry  continue  to  furnish  a  most  important 
part  of  the  research  output  of  this  Laboratory. 

The  Director  is  much  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  for  their  active  cooperation;  through  their  generosity 
the  new  storage  battery,  bo  much  needed  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
has  been  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Laboratory.  The  general 
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financial  situation,  however,  continues  very  gloomy,  the  prediction 
of  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  last  year's  report  being  pretty  ac- 
curately fulfilled.  Two  thirds  of  this  deficit  has  been  met  by 
anonymous  friends  of  the  University  but  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  still  remain  unpaid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THEODORE  LYMAN,  Director. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

8m,  —  During  the  year  1919-20  the  activities  of  the  Cruft  Lab- 
oratory were  directed  to  cooperation  directly  and  indirectly  with 
the  Army  and  Navy,  to  the  establishment  of  a  standardized  four- 
year  program  on  Electrical  Communication  Engineering  in  the 
Engineering  School,  and  to  teaching  and  research  in  those  branches 
of  physics  and  engineering  that  pertain  to  oscillatory-current  and 
electric-wave  phenomena. 

The  problems  pertaining  to  the  Army  and  Navy  work  have  dealt 
with  systems  of  secret  signaling  by  radiotelegraphy,  with  apparatus 
for  the  remote  control  of  torpedoes  by  electric  waves,  and  with  de- 
vices for  submarine  sound  detection  to  be  used  in  coast  defence  and 
in  aid  of  navigation.  Two  army  officers,  Captains  Seeds  and  Muir, 
were  detailed  to  the  laboratory  as  students  in  connection  with  the 
army  work;  and  four  naval  officers,  Lieutenant  Commanders  Fenn, 
Lavender,  Ruble  and  Starkey,  were  detailed  by  the  Navy  to  the 
laboratory  during  the  summer  of  1920  and  the  year  1920-21  to 
pursue  work  in  radiotelegraphy  and  allied  subjects. 

The  program  in  Electric  Communication  Engineering  adopted  by 
the  Engineering  School,  to  begin  in  September,  1920,  provides  for 
systematic  study  of  telegraphy,  telephony  and  radiotelegraphy  and 
for  the  training  of  men  for  research  and  invention  in  this  important 
branch  of  engineering.  This  program  is  based  partly  on  courses 
previously  offered  by  the  Engineering  School  and  the  departments 
of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  but  requires  in  addition  the  offering 
of  several  new  courses  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Cruft  Laboratory. 
Among  these  new  subjects,  a  half-course  on  hydrophone  engineer- 
ing, which  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  propagation  of  sound 
through  water,  with  methods  of  producing,  detecting  and  directing 
sounds  in  water,  and  with  methods  of  determination  of  the  direction 
of  sources  of  sound  in  water,  constitutes  the  beginning  of  university 
instruction  in  a  new  scientific  aid  to  navigation. 

During  the  year  the  enrolment  of  students  in  courses  given  at  the 
laboratory  was  considerably  larger  than  in  previous  years. 

Although  the  work  at  the  laboratory  as  designated  in  the  titles  of 
courses  might  appear  to  treat  only  a  narrow  field  of  science,  atten- 
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tion  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  theories,  methods,  and 
apparatus  in  this  restricted  field  have  a  broad  application  to  en- 
gineering processes  and  to  general  research  in  physics  and  allied 
sciences.  As  examples  of  such  applications,  I  may  mention  that 
Professor  E.  L.  Chaffee  of  the  Laboratory,  and  Professor  W.  T. 
Bovie  of  the  Medical  School,  have  made  a  highly  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  amplification  methods  of  radiotelegraphy  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  electric  phenomena  associated  with  the  response  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  to  light.  Also  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  of  the 
Medical  School  has  utilized  similar  apparatus  in  the  diagnosis  of 
irregularities  of  heart  action. 

The  usefulnesss  of  the  laboratory  could  be  increased  by  additions 
to  its  equipment. 

G.  W.  PIERCE,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University- :  — 

Sir,  —  Fourteen  investigations  in  general  and  applied  psychol- 
ogy were  undertaken  by  students  during  the  year,  which  establishes 
a  record  for  research  in  the  Laboratory.  Two  students  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree :  —  Mr.  C.  H.  Coburn,  who  studied  the  inheritance  of 
wiktness  and  savageness  in  mice,  and  Mr.  Y.  Tang  who  investigated 
the  effect  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  in  perception.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Currie  analyzed  the  perception  of  auditory  cross  rhythms.  Miss 
K.  S.  Day  perfected  a  method  of  obtaining  color  preferences  under 
standard  conditions.  Mr.  H.  J.  Davis  commenced  an  applied  prob- 
lem in  advertising.  Mr.  M.  Hanson  completed  a  brief  study  of  the 
transfer  of  feeling  tone.  Mr.  J.  Hettwer  arranged  a  device  to  obtain 
photographic  records  of  the  conditioned  wink  reflex.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Longford  made  a  study  of  the  learning  curve  in  typewriting.  Mr. 
K.  Lanouette  started  a  problem  in  the  association  of  ideas.  Dr.  H. 
Lundholm,  holder  of  a  Swedish-American  scholarship,  completed 
an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  shapes  of  lines  to  moods  in  art. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Marston  continued  his  study  of  the  detection  of  decep- 
tion through  changes  of  blood  pressure.  Mr.  S.  Matz  started  a 
problem  in  the  expression  of  emotions.  Mr.  9.  D.  Bobbins,  in  addi- 
tion to  continuing  his  work  upon  speech  defects,  investigated  the 
blood  pressure  changes  of  a  trephined  stammerer.  The  report  of 
this  work  has  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Taeusch  studied  the  process  of  reasoning. 

Dr.  AUport  continued  his  investigations  in  the  field  of  group 
psychology,  and  Dr.  Troland  completed  a  visual  experiment  deal- 
ing with  the  "All  or  None  Law."  An  account  of  the  tatter's  investi- 
gation has  been  published  in  "The  Journal  of  the  Optical  Society  of 
America." 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dearborn  two  investigations 
leading  to  the  doctorate  were  completed,  one  by  Mr.  G.  Humphrey 
on  the  Conditioned  Reflex  in  Education,  the  other  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Westbrook  on  The  Measurement  of  Ability  in  Reading.  The  work 
in  the  mental  examination  of  children  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  vicinity  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the  year. 
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It  was  necessary  to  make  several  changes  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction. Dr.  AUport  gave  the  course  in  social  psychology  which 
was  formerly  given  by  Professor  Holt  and  a  course  in  Comparative 
Psychology.  The  introductory  experimental  course  which  he  con- 
ducted had  24  students.  This  is  the  largest  number  for  this  course. 
The  introductory  lecture  course  returned  to  ita  pre-war  size. 

HERBERT  S.  LANGFELD,  Director. 
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To  the  President  op  the  Untvekbitt:  — 

Sir,  —  The  work  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  during  the 
past  year  has  consisted  chiefly  in  carrying  onward  toward  comple- 
tion the  various  researches  begun  under  the  supervision  of  the  late 
Director,  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Special  studies,  however,  have 
been  undertaken,  which  are  referred  to  below  under  the  different 
departments. 

In  spite  of  financial  difficulties,  the  publication  of  the  HeDry 
Draper  Catalogue  of  stellar  spectra  has  made  good  progress.  We 
may  hope,  at  the  present  rate,  to  complete  the  printing  of  this  great 
work  within  three  years.  The  demand  for  the  remaining  volumes  is 
still  urgent.  A  limited  amount  of  publication  has  been  done  also  in 
other  lines,  but  the  printing  of  the  greater  part  of  the  material, 
which  has  been  ready  for  a  long  time,  has  been  delayed  and  is  liable 
to  indefinite  postponement  unless  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able. It  is  evident  that  hereafter  the  greatest  brevity  consistent 
with  accuracy  will  be  necessary. 

The  year  has  yielded  interesting  results  in  the  systematic  search 
for  new  stars.  Four  such  objects  have  been  discovered,  two  by  Miss 
Mackie  and  two  by  Miss  Woods.  Some  of  these  have  aroused  the 
interest  of  astronomers  at  the  other  large  American  observatories. 
Also,  a  third  maximum  of  the  unusual  star,  T  Pyxidis,  was  found 
during  this  search  by  Miss  Woods.  The  preceding  maxima  oc- 
curred in  1890  and  1902.  This  star  is  related  by  the  characteristics 
of  its  spectrum  to  novae  having  a  single  maximum.  Thefournovae 
discovered  in  1920  and  the  two  in  1919  are  all  found  in  a  small  area 
of  the  Milky  Way,  between  sixteen  and  twenty  hours  of  right  as- 
cension. The  remaining  area,  although  examined  with  equal  care 
during  this  time,  yielded  no  new  star.  The  brilliant  new  star  in 
Cygnus,  first  Been  by  Denning  of  England,  has  been  carefully  fol- 
lowed and  a  fairly  complete  record  of  its  changes  in  brightness  and 
spectrum  has  been  obtained.  A  bright  nova  is  likely  to  be  found 
more  promptly  visually  than  photographically,  since  the  photo- 
graphic method  involves  a  certain  delay.  This  star,  however,  was 
present  on  Harvard  plates  before  its  maximum  and  would  have 
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been  found  in  regular  order  witbin  two  or  three  days.  So  many  ob- 
servers in  different  parte  of  the  world  are  now  watching  the  sky- 
that  a  brilliant  new  star  can  hardly  escape  notice  more  than  a  few 
hours,  while  objects  fainter  than  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude 
might  easily  be  overlooked.  The  photographic  survey  extends  to 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  and  in  many  cases  to  much 
fainter  stars.  During  this  search,  twenty  new  variables  were  dis- 
covered. This  number  is  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
and  indicates  that  the  recent  survey  of  the  sky  for  the  detection  of 
variable  stars  was  reasonably  complete  for  the  stars  examined. 
Also,  known  novae  were  found  17  times,  known  variables  230, 
asteroids  16,  and  planets  25  times.  These  results  furnish  a  check  on 
the  thoroughness  of  the  search. 

The  astronomical  fellowships  for  women  have  been  filled  by  Miss 
Mary  D.  Applegate  and  Miss  Antonia  C.  Maury.  Miss  Applegate 
has  taken  part  in  the  measurement  of  novae  and  variable  stars,  and 
Miss  Maury  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  orbits  of  spectro- 
scopic binaries  discovered  at  this  Observatory. 

Dr.  Joel  H.  Metcalf  has  undertaken  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  early  and  late  plates  of  the  northern  sky  for  the  detection  of 
stars  of  large  proper  motion.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  carrying  on  this  in- 
vestigation by  means  of  a  "Blink"  comparator  constructed  by 
himself.  A  systematic  research  of  this  nature  should  lead  to  results 
of  much  value. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial 

Much  time  has  been  spent  by  Miss  Cannon  in  supervising  the 
publication  of  the  Henry  Draper  Catalogue.  The  first  ax  volumes 
have  now  been  issued  or  sent  to  the  printer.  The  copy  for  the  re- 
maining volumes,  97,  98,  and  99,  is  entirely  ready,  and  only  lack  of 
funds  prevents  their  immediate  publication.  The  demand  for  in- 
dividual spectra  from  the  unpublished  volumes  still  continues,  and, 
during  the  last  few  months,  about  1500  have  been  sent  to  astrono- 
mers in  this  country  and  abroad. 

A  discussion  of  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Aquilae,  No.  3,  including  a 
short  comparative  study  of  the  spectra  of  all  the  novae,  fifteen  in 
number,  which  appear  on  the  Harvard  photographs,  has  been  pub- 
lished; also,  lists  of  spectra  whose  peculiarities  led  to  the  discovery 
of  seventy-three  new  double  stars  and  six  new  variable  stars.  A 
study  of  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Cygni,  No.  3,  has  been  commenced. 
Its  light,  curve  has  been  unusually  regular,  and  the  startling  changes 
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which  took  place  in  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Aqiulae,  No.  3,  have  Dot 
yet  occurred. 

Considerable  work  has  also  been  done  by  Miss  Cannon  on  the 
subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  spectra  of  all  the  stars  classified  in 
the  Henry  Draper  Catalogue.  The  spectra  of  some  peculiar  objects, 
including  if  Carinae,  have  been  studied  on  all  available  plates. 

The  total  number  of  piat.ee  exposed  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  King,  was  4050,  of  which  3571  were  photo- 
graphs of  the  stars.  The  number  of  successful  plates  taken  for  the 
position  of  the  Moon  was  71.  An  adequate  number  of  plates  has 
been  taken  for  the  position  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  Plates  have 
been  taken,  also,  in  the  search  for  a  transneptunian  planet  accord- 
ing to  data  furnished  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering. 

The  work  with  the  8-inch  Draper  Telescope,  using  the  out-of- 
focus  method,  for  the  photovisual  magnitudes  of  stars  and  bright 
planets  has  been  continued.  Care  has  been  taken  to  photograph 
the  planets  on  ordinary  plates  also,  whenever  the  photovisual 
values  were  found,  hi  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  phase  on  the 
color  indices. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  begun  previously,  some  measures  of 
the  light  of  the  sky  have  been  made,  using  both  blue  and  yellow 
light.  These  measures  will  determine  the  color  index  of  the  Bky. 

For  determining  and  testing  the  elements  for  the  orbits  of  spec- 
troscopic binaries,  charts  of  standard  velocity-curves  have  been 
prepared  by  Professor  King,  which  are  applicable  to  any  star,  if  its 
curve  be  drawn  to  the  standard  linear  lengths  for  period  and  ampli- 
tude. Another  set  of  curves  shows  the  relation  between  eccentricity 
and  periastron  distance  from  the  node. 

In  extension  of  the  systematic  methods  used  with  the  1-inch 
Cooke  lens  for  the  prompt  discovery  of  new  stars,  the  list  of  regions 
for  the  Voigtlander  lens,  which  photographs  a  circular  area  of  the 
sky  60°  or  more  in  diameter,  has  been  arranged  to  cover  practically 
all  the  Bky  every  clear  evening.  On  alternate  nights  the  centers  of 
the  plates  come  at  the  corners  of  the  regions  photographed  the  pre- 
ceding night.  In  winter  it  is  possible  in  a  single  night  to  cover  all 
the  sky  except  small  portions  low  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  In 
summer  the  work  requires  perhaps  two  nights. 

A  elide  rule  for  converting  Cambridge  Sidereal  Time  into  Green- 
wich Mean  Time  (decimals  of  a  day)  has  been  made  by  Professor 
King,  and  its  use  has  been  found  expeditious  as  well  as  accurate  for 
the  purpose. 
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The  7i-inch  Cooke  Triplet  lens  of  the  Maria  Mitchell  Nantucket 
Observatory  has  been  tested  with  the  result  that  the  central  com- 
ponent was  adjusted  to  give  much  improved  images. 

Boydbn  Department 

Arequipa  Station. — The  Arequipa  Station  has  remained  in 
charge  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Hinkley,  assisted  by  Sefior  J.  E.  Mufiiz.  In  all, 
3243  photographs  of  the  Bky  were  made.  Two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  of  these  were  taken  with  the  10-inch  Metcalf 
Telescope  for  the  determination  of  photographic  magnitudes.  The 
plates  needed  for  this  investigation  can  probably  be  completed 
within  a  year  or  two.  The  dome  of  the  13-inch  Boyden  Telescope, 
which  had  been  in  use  about  thirty  years  and  had  become  unman- 
ageable, has  been  equipped  with  a  new  rail  and  trucks.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  maintain  all  the  instruments  and  buildings  in 
suitable  repair. 

Mandetrille  Station.  —  The  Mandeville  Station  has  continued 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering.  The  planet  Mars 
has  been  observed  throughout  the  year,  which  precluded  the  usual 
series  of  measures  of  the  shapes  and  rotation  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
The  main  features  of  this  apparition  have  been  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  canals,  which  as  anticipated  reached  their  maximum  at 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  of  the  planet.  The  diminished 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  polar  canals  indicates  a  reduced  velocity 
of  the  polar  winds  with  the  diminished  size  of  the  snow  cap.  The 
appearance  of  equatorial  frosts  and  the  sudden  appearance,  for  a 
brief  period,  of  extensive  snow  storms  give  a  clue  to  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  of  the  surface.  An  unusually  prolonged  duration  of 
cloud  over  the  south  polar  regions  and  temperate  zone  was  ob- 
served. A  report  of  these  matters  has  been  prepared,  and  will 
shortly  be  published.  Drawings  from  the  other  members  of  the 
International  Association  have  been  received  and  will  form  another 
report.  TV:iW3 

Detailed  observations  of  the  lunar  craters  Conon  and  Eratos- 
thenes have  been  continued,  with  especial  relation  to  the  appear- 
ance within  and  around  them  of  snow  and  vegetation.  A  paper  on 
each  has  already  appeared,  and  another  on  the  latter  crater  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  which  by  both  drawings  and  mi- 
crometer measurements  the  daily  changes  in  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  dark  patches  due  to  vegetation,  are  illustrated. 

Considerable  time  has  been  given  to  locating  the  unknown  planet 
whose  orbit  lies  next  beyond  Neptune,  and  accordant  results  have 
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been  already  obtained.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  a  statement  shortly. 
Popular  articles  have  been  published  on  Relativity,  the  Time  Re- 
lations of  Astronomy  and  Geology,  on  Planetary  Genesis,  on 
Meteors,  and  Novae. 

Photographic  Magnitudes 

This  work  has  been  continued  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Le&vitt.  The  taking  of  plates  in  series,  with  the  16-inch  Metcalf 
Telescope,  for  the  comparison  of  stars  in  selected  regions  with 
those-  of  the  North  Polar  Sequence  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
plan  for  covering  the  northern  sky  with  similar  plates  is  progress- 
ing. The  number  of  series  is  13  with  blue,  and  7  with  yellow  light. 
With  the  10-inch  Metcalf  Telescope  at  Arequipa  71  series  were 
taken  with  blue  and  117  series  with  yellow  light  for  the  comparison 
of  all  parts  of  the  southern  sky  with  Harvard  Standard  Regions  at 
the  declination  +15°.  These  plates  have  been  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality  during  the  past  year.  About  25,000  measures  have  been 
made  of  the  brightness  of  stars  in  sequences,  mainly  in  the  southern 
heavens.  The  measurements  of  stars  in  twenty  sequences  within 
five  degrees  of  the  North  Pole  have  been  completed.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work,  as  usual,  has  been  the  observation  of  variable 
stars  and  other  objects  of  interest,  especially  novae.  Many  re- 
quests for  information  concerning  suspected  objects  have  been 
answered.  The  variables  in  the  Nebula  of  Orion  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  detailed  study.  Within  the  year  the  material  for  determin- 
ing the  magnitudes  of  comparison  stars  for  the  variables  in  the 
Magellanic  Clouds  has  become  available,  and  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  observing  the  brightness  of  these  objects,  more  than  1700 
in  number.  The  number  of  estimates  of  brightness  of  variable  stars 
was  about  10,000. 

Variable  Stars 

Mr.  Campbell  has  observed  variable  stars  with  the  12-inch  and 
15-inch  telescopes,  when  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the  smaller  instru- 
ments used  by  amateur  observers,  or  when  they  would  otherwise 
be  neglected.  With  the  photometers  attached  to  these  instru- 
ments he  has  secured  7061  settings,  of  which  2536  were  of  the 
minor  planets,  for  evidence  of  variation  in  light,  496  of  Nova  Cygni, 
No.  3,  524  of  Algol  and  short  period  variables,  and  413  of  six 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  remaining  settings  were  of 
special  variables,  principally  of  long  period,  and  of  comparison 
stars. 
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Contributions  have  been  received  from  the  members  of  The 
American  Association  of  Variable  Star  Observers,  from  observers  hi 
foreign  countries,  including  Dr.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Variable  Star  Section  of  the  Cape  Astronomical 
Association,  South  Africa,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Skjel- 
lerup.  The  aid  of  the  Director  of  the  McCormick  Observatory  in 
supplying  data  when  the  variables  are  faint  has  been  invaluable. 

In  all,  18,437  observations  by  76  observers  have  been  made  or 
communicated  as  follows :  — 

J.  F.  Skjellerup,  1346;  G.  B.  Lacehini,  1301;  L.  C.  Peltier,  1226; 
C.  Y.  McAteer,  1169;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  1137;  L.  Campbell,  1060; 
McCormick  Observatory,  951;  H.  C.  Bancroft,  Jr.,  699;  A 
Long,  696;  T.  C.  H.  Bouton,  571;  D.  B.  Pickering,  517;  E.  de  Per- 
rot,  479;  E.  W.  Janczewski,  441;  A.  S.  Young,  407;  C.  S.  Mundt, 
384;  N.  V.  Ginori,  376;  R.  G.  Chandra,  368;  E.  W.  Clement, 
B.  H.  Dawson,  301;  T.  S.  Kimball,  261;  A.  Bemporad,  249;  H.  0. 
Eaton,  239;  J.  E.  G.  Yalden,  226;  W.  T.  Olcott,  222;  N.  Tapia,  214: 
P.  W.  Merrill,  209;  S.  L.  Rhorer,  209;  I.  Yamamoto,  208;  H.  W. 
Vrooman,  182;  S.  C.  Hunter,  154;  S.  Bunch,  143;  C.  C.  Godfrey, 
118; C. E. Barns,  115; E. E.  Barnard,  111;  L.  M.Jenkins,  109; F.  J. 
Carr,  106;  M.  J.  Jordan,  100;  R.  O.  Suter,  100.  Besides  these,  1407 
observations  were  communicated  by  39  observers,  each  of  whom 
made  less  than  100  estimates. 

The  discussion  of  all  these  observations  of  long  period  variables 
has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  numerous  mean  light 
curves  have  been  carefully  determined.  These  curves  are  remark- 
ably complete  and  enable  one  to  predict  future  dates  of  """Hm*  and 
minima  with  considerable  accuracy. 

About  650  photographic  charts  of  variable  star  regions  have  been 
furnished  to  observers,  including  a  large  number  to  the  Chart  Com- 
mittee  of  The  American  Association  of  Variable  Star  Observers, 
which  is  making  a  complete  revision  of  its  charts  on  the  Harvard 
scale  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  Howard  Eaton,  a  graduate  student  of  the  University,  has 
made  photometric  observations  of  a  few  variables  and  of  new  se- 
quences of  comparison  stars. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  systematic  study  of  the 
variable  stars  in  the  globular  clusters. 
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Construction  and  Equipment 

Professor  Gerrish,  as  in  other  years,  has  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  has  also  acted  as  business 
executive  of  the  Observatory.  Rigid  economy  has  been  necessary. 
Sufficient  repairs  have  been  made  to  prevent  undue  deterioration  of 
plant  and  equipment.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the 
regular  Observatory  employees,  thus  avoiding  the  employment  of 
outside  labor  at  the  present  high  rates. 

A  new  type  of  polarizing  photometer  is  under  construction  in 
which  the  readings  are  to  be  automatically  printed  upon  a  strip  of 
paper.  By  the  use  of  this  instrument  it  is  expected  that  the  services 
of  a  recorder  will  be  dispensed  with,  the  observer  being  enabled  to 
record  his  own  observations. 

Miscellaneous 

Phillips  Library.  —  Nine  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets  have 
been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year,  making  the  total  num- 
ber at  the  present  date  57,216. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  For  many  years  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory  has  been  the  American  center  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  astronomical  news,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  The  great 
war  caused  some  interruption  in  this  service.  At  its  close,  the  In- 
ternational Astronomical  Union  was  formed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Research  Council.  A  Committee  on  Astronomi- 
cal Telegrams  was  appointed,  and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Uccle 
(Brussels)  was  made  the  head  of  the  service,  with  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory  the  distributing  center  for  North  and  South 
America.  During  the  year  twenty-one  telegraphic  announcements 
were  made.  As  heretofore,  cablegrams  from  any  part  of  the  two 
Americas  should  be  addressed  to  Observatory,  Boston,  and  tele- 
grams, to  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thirty-seven  Bulletins  have  been  issued,  making  731,  in  all. 
These  Bulletins  supplement  the  telegraphic  service,  and  make  an- 
nouncements of  new  stars,  comets,  variable  stars,  and  other 
important  astronomical  news. 

Publications.  —  The  following  Annals  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  year :  —  81,  No.  2,  The  Light  Curve  of  Nova  Aquilae,  No.  3 ; 
81,  No.  3,  The  Spectrum  of  Nova  Aquilae,  No.  3;  81,  No.  4,  Pho- 
tovisual  Magnitudes  of  Stars  and  Planets;  82,  No.  3,  The  Trans- 
oeptunian  Planet ;  83,  No.  4,  Observations  and  Investigations  made 
at  the  Blue  Hfll  Meteorological  Observatory  in  the  year  1919;  84, 
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No.  4,  Discussion  of  Thirteen  Circumpolar  Variables;  and  94,  The 
Henry  Draper  Catalogue,  9\  lO*,  and  llh.  84,  No.  5,  Photographic 
light  Curves  of  Eleven  Novae,  and  95,  The  Henry  Draper  Cata- 
logue, 12*,  13\  and  14",  are  in  type,  and  96,  The  Henry  Draper 
Catalogue,  15*  and  16*,  nearly  so.  Two  circulars  have  also  been 
issued,  as  follows:  — 

220.  Maxima  in  1920  of  Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period.   December  1, 
1919. 

221.  Stars  having  Composite  Spectra.    Seventy-three  New  Double 
Stars. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  Six  New  Variable  Stars.  January 
28, 1920. 

S.  I.  BAILEY,  Aciing  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sis,  —  The  regular  observational  work  of  the  Observatory  has 
continued  without  interruption;  and  data  covering  thirty-five 
years  are  now  available,  including  pressure,  temperature,  wind 
direction,  wind  velocity,  humidity,  sunshine,  cloudiness  and  pre- 
cipitation. These  records  made  at  one  spot  without  change  in 
methods  or  exposures,  and  for  the  most  part  with  more  open  scales 
and  greater  detail  than  elsewhere,  constitute  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable series  in  our  country.  The  hope  of  the  Founder  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, the  late  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  that  such  a  series, 
extending  beyond  the  lifetime  of  any  one  individual  might  be  ob- 
tained, seems  likely  to  be  realized.  The  series  should  extend  over  at 
least  fifty  years  for  the  establishment  of  proper  normals. 

The  instrumental  equipment  is  in  fair  condition  and  several 
reserve  instruments  have  been  designed  by  the  Director  and  con- 
structed for  the  most  part  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 
The  new  sling  psychrometer  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  has 
been  perfected  and  seems  to  meet  requirements.  The  new  nepho- 
scope  for  getting  cloud  directions  and  velocities  has  been  in  use  for 
six  months.  This  serves  to  get  conditions  at  flying  levels  quickly. 
A  new  hygrometer  to  enable  surgeons  to  keep  track  of  the  water- 
vapor  content  in  hospital  wards,  is  being  constructed.  There  seems 
to  be  ground  for  believing  that  rate  of  recovery  is  in  some  degree  a 
function  of  humidity. 

The  Observatory  has  pioneered  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a 
scientific  notation  and  uniformity  in  symbols. 

The  Btaff  remains  the  same  as  last  year;  Dr.  George  P.  Paine,  '05, 
has  been  reappointed  to  a  fellowship  by  the  National  Research 
Council. 

The  financial  status  is  not  satisfactory.  The  endowment  fund 
now  amounts  to  approximately  $90,000,  an  increase  of  $40,000  in 
seven  years.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  endowment  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  running  expenses,  even  when  these  are  greatly  curtailed. 
The  income  from  the  fund  was  $4,539.14  while  the  expenses  were 
$8,48450.  There  was  a  gift  of  $1500  from  Mrs.  Henry  Park- 
man,  Jr.,  toward  the  running  expenses.  The  total  deficit  for  the 
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year  was  $2,440.66.  Mrs.  Parkman  made  a  gift  of  $5000  for  the 
Endowment  Fund  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  Observatory. 
There  was  also  a  gift  from  Mr.  E.  Parsons  after  the  close  of  the 
financial  year. 

To  enable  the  Observatory  to  properly  carry  on  its  work,  the 
Endowment  Fund  should  be  raised  to  $200,000. 

ALEXANDER  McADIE,  Director. 


BLUE  HILL  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY 

Income  and  Expenditure 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920 

iHOom 

Income  of  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  Bequest  12,811.18 

Income  of  Waldo  E.  Forbes  Fund 312.00 

Aimee  Sargent  Bequest 1,300.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  Blue  Hill  Observatory  .  86.96 

Gifts  for  present  use  

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Deficit  met  by  accumulated  income  of  the 

A.  Lawrence  Rotch  Bequest 

KXPENDETUBS 

Salary  of  Director  $4,633.33 

Servioes  and  wages 2,162.77 

Equipment  and  supplies 668.63 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  A  telegraph 118.14 

Books 78.82 

Freight  and  express 22.78 

Laundry 29.46 

Repairs,  building  60.62 

Caretaking,  building  877.76 

University  charge 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments $41.28., 

Bursar's  Office,  receipts  and  payments 11.32 


$4,539.14 

1.600.00 

5.00 

$6,044.14 

2,440.66 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Most  of  the  instruction  and  the  opportunities  for  research 
in  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Geography  in  Harvard  University  and  in 
Radcliffe  College  during  the  academic  year  1919-20  were  given,  as 
in  recent  years,  in  the  Laboratories  and  Lecture  Rooms  of  the 
Museum. 

The  sixteen  courses  or  half -courses  in  Zoology  were  taken  by  317 
students  in  Harvard  University,  and  the  seven  courses  or  half- 
courses  were  taken  by  88  students  in  Radcliffe  College. 

In  1918-19  these  courses  and  students  were:  — 

Harvard:  — 14  courses,  222  students. 

Radcliffe:  —  6  courses,  81  students. 

In  Geology  and  Geography  thirty  courses  or  half-courses  were 
taken  by  504  students  in  Harvard  University  and  eight  courses  or 
half-courses  were  taken  by  126  students  in  Radcliffe  College. 

In  1918-19  these  courses  and  students  were:  — 

Harvard:  —  19  courses,  333  students. 

Radcliffe:  —  2  courses,  23  students.. 

The  field  work  undertaken  during  the  year,  while  limited  in  the 
aggregate,  has  given  some  interesting  results.  Professor  P.  E.  Ray- 
mood  spent  six  weeks  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Vermont 
and  New  York,  collecting  in  the  Chazy  and  nearby  formations. 
On  Isle  La  Motte,  Vermont,  he  secured  the  largest  known  Pa- 
laeozoic sponge  and  some  corals  from  the  oldest  known  coral  reef. 
Professor  Raymond  also  discovered  an  apparently  new  locality  for 
Palaeozoic  fossils  in  Topafield,  and  collected  a  number  of  specimens 
from  some  of  the  already  known  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

For  somewhat  more  than  three  months,  February  to  June,  1920, 
the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Steamer  Albatross  carried  on  a  successful  ex- 
ploration in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  adjacent  waters.  As  in  recent 
years,  the  scientific  work  of  the  Albatross  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  was 
under  Dr.  H.  B.  Bigelow's  direction,  and  he  was  in  personal  charge 
during  a  part  of  this  season's  cruise.  The  work  included  a  general 
hydrographic  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  Georges  Bank,  and  the 
continental  shelf  south  of  Cape  Sable,  with  the  usual  trawl  and 
net  hauls,  temperature  and  tidal  data,  etc. 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Dunn  spent  the  summer  of  1919  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  secured  a 
large  series  of  reptiles  and  amphibians.  Mr.  Dunn's  work  in  Costa 
Rica  during  July,  1920,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Report  for  1920-21 . 

Mr.  W.  S.  Brooks  worked  with  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  collecting  in  Cuba  and  among  the  Florida 
Keys;  they  secured  many  desirable  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  fishes.  Mr.  Brooks  also  spent  several  weeks  on  Anti- 
costi  where  he  collected  a  few  mnTYiiT>«.1ft  and  birds  and  a  small  series 
of  shells  and  insects.  Professor  Theodore  Lyman  kindly  aided  Mr. 
Brooks's  work  in  Anticosti. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Allen  visited  Haiti  during  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  hie  search  among  the  cave- 
deposits,  the  main  object  of  his  trip,  he  collected  a  few  bats,  and  a 
number  of  reptiles,  three  of  the  latter  proving  new  species.  The 
field  work  of  Dr.  Allen  and  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Brooks  was  due  to 
the  generous  assistance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  who  also  provided 
for  some  additional  work  upon  the  collections. 

The  ornithological  and  con  etiological  departments  have  benefited 
by  the  voluntary  work  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Penard  and  E.  G.  Hum- 
phrey, to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  due.  The  excellent 
condition  of  the  large  collection  of  Araneae  is  owing  to  the  interest 
and  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  Miss  E.  B.  Bryant. 

The  William  Brewster  bequest  constitutes  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant accession  received  during  the  year,  but  one  of  the  chief 
scientific  acquisitions  received  since  the  foundation  of  the  Museum 
in  1859. 

The  terms  of  the  bequest  are  printed  as  Appendix  A  (pp.  42-43, 
M.  C  Z.  Rept.). 

The  bequest  includes :  —  1 .  Collection  of  mounted  birds  and 
bird  skins.  2.  Collection  of  nests  and  eggs.  3.  Collecting  appa- 
ratus. 4.  Books,  pamphlets,  prints,  and  Audubon  portrait.  5. 
Manuscript  journals,  note  books,  etc.  6.  $60,000.  —  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  ornithological  department.  (The  income  available  on 
the  termination  of  certain  life  interests.) 

The  series  of  bird  skins  and  mounted  birds,  approximately  40,000 
in  number  is  almost  wholly  American ;  it  represents  Mr.  Brewster's 
personal  collecting,  chiefly  in  New  England,  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  southern  states,  and  in  Trinidad ,  supplemented  by  material  ac- 
quired by  exchange  and  purchase.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the 
collection  is  from  a  somewhat  limited  number  of  localities,  there  are 
few  of  the  states  from  Maine  to  Washington  that  are  not  more  or 
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less  adequately  represented,  while  the  large  series  of  many  of  the 
species  will  allow  many  advantageous  exchanges.  The  whole  col- 
lection is  thoroughly  catalogued  and  its  excellent  condition  is  well 
known  to  ornithologists. 

The  Brewster  collection  of  nests  and  eggs  is  also  very  large  and 
fills  a  want  most  generally  felt,  as  the  zoological  side  of  ornithology 
has  been  inadequately  developed.  The  T.  M.  Brewer  collection  re- 
ceived in  1876,  though  of  considerable  historical  value,  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  single,  end-blown  eggs;  the  Brewster  collection,  on 
the  other  hand,  consists  of  entire  clutches  conserved  with  much 
Dicety. 

The  additions  to  the  Library,  while  principally  relating  to  birds, 
include  many  volumes  dealing  with  other  lines  of  zoological  work, 
travels  ard  voyages,  and  complete  files  of  Forest  and  Stream,  Rod, 
and  Gun,  and  a  number  of  similar  serials.  Among  the  ornithological 
items  are  most  of  the  earlier  short-lived  serials,  not  easily  obtained 
today,  many  authors'  separates,  chiefly  systematic  and  faunal,  and 
a  very  considerable  Dumber  of  the  numerous  popular  books  of  re- 
centyears.  The  Brewster  accessions,  recorded  to  August  1,  number 
1,701  titles. 

Mr.  Brewster's  journals  and  note-books  record  with  unusual 
felicity  his  field  observations  for  a  term  of  forty-nine  years.  The 
Museum  hopes  to  publish  his  Concord  Notes  and  those  relating  to 
the  Birds  of  Lake  Umbagog.  About  one-half  of  the  latter  was  prac- 
tically ready  for  the  printer  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brewster's  death, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  the  Museum  and  the  copy 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff  awaiting  publication, 
preclude  a  prompt  issuance  of  the  same. 

The  income  of  the  Brewster  Fund,  when  available,  will  enable 
the  department  of  ornithology  to  secure  some  of  the  desirable 
specimens  which  are  from  time  to  time  offered  for  sale. 

So  large  an  acquisition  as  the  Brewster  collection  of  bird  skins, 
and  the  proper  interpolation  of  the  same  in  the  Museum  series, 
could  not  be  accomplished  readily  at  any  time,  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Mark,  who  has  allowed  the  storage  of  very 
many  of  the  Brewster  cases  in  the  central  space  of  the  large  Zoolog- 
ical Laboratory  adjacent  to  the  ornithological  collections,  that  the 
immediate  use  of  the  Brewster  collection  of  bird  skins  is  possible. 
It  is  only  through  Dr.  Mark's  good  offices,  the  invasion  of  rooms 
devoted  to  departments  other  than  ornithology,  and  the  closing  of 
one  of  the  exhibition  rooms,  that  the  temporary  storage  of  the 
Brewster  collection  has  been  brought  about.  And  this  crowded  and 
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unsatisfactory  condition,  though  emphasized  by  the  Brewster  be- 
quest, is  not  confined  to  the  ornithological  department.  It  is  true 
with  hardly  an  exception  in  all  departments;  the  great  gift  of  the 
Nathan  Banks  entomological  collections  would  add  little  to  the 
scientific  resources  of  the  Museum  were  they  not  still  in  charge  of 
their  generous  donor;  the  recent  additions  to  the  department  of 
invertebrate  palaeontology  are  stored,  rather  than  conveniently 
arranged  for  reference  and  study;  the  collections  of  recent  Echini, 
one  of  the  great  treasures  of  the  Museum,  are  housed  in  part  in  the 
basement,  in  part  on  the  fifth  floor,  with  the  workroom  of  the  Cura- 
tor on  the  second  floor,  and  the  collections  of  lower  vertebrates  are 
similarly  disunited. 

Relief  from  this  condition  can  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of 
zoological  instruction  from  the  Museum  to  a  nearby  biological 
laboratory  building,  an  event  of  three-fold  consequence:  facilities 
for  research  would  be  enlarged,  an  ever  present  and  ever  increasing 
menace  to  the  Museum  collections  would  be  eliminated,  and  it 
would  provide  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  lines  of  work  which 
should  not  be  carried  on  in  a  building  containing  typical  historical 
material,  coincident  from  the  beginning  of  systematic  zoology  to 
the  present  day. 

For  an  accession  of  unique  interest  and  value,  the  Museum  is 
indebted  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  HiBtory.  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  in  Harvard  Hall,  Cambridge,  August  14, 1849,  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Agassiz  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  an  Ele- 
phant found  in  Vermont"  stating  that  the  specimens  which  were 
found  "a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  construction  of  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad,  upon  the  slope  of  Mount  Holly  .  .  .  has  been 
presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Henshaw,  of  Boston.  .  .  .  He  considered  this  a  very  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  scientific  school;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  it  was  in  itself  the  Museum,  which  was  just  beginning  to  be 
formed."  Professor  Agassiz  mentions  a  tooth  and  tusk  only;  in 
1852,  however,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  in  his  "Mastodon  giganteus  of 
North  America,"  records  as  received  from  the  same  locality  and 
donor  "some  vertebrae  and  ribs,"  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  (Boston,  1855),  Dr.  Warren  gives  an  excellent  figure  (Plate 
28BJ ,  of  the  tooth .  The  whole  of  this  Vermont  material  was  doubt- 
less in  Dr.  Warren's  hands  for  study,  and  remained  in  the  Warren 
Museum,  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  until  1906,  when  the  late  Mr. 
John  P.  Morgan  presented  the  Warren  Collection  to  the  American 
Museum.  The  identity  of  the  Vermont  material  was  established  by 
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Mr.  Walter  Granger,  and  the  American  Museum  with  a  nice  sense 
of  right  which  recalls  the  position  taken  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in 
restoring  natural  history  collections  to  France,  sent  the  tooth  to 
Cambridge,  and  most  generously  added  the  specimens  originally 
given  to  Dr.  Warren,  in  order  that  all  the  specimens  of  "the  first 
true  elephant  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Northern  American 
States"  might  be  kept  together.  The  tusk  mentioned  by  Professor 
Agassiz  has  not  been  traced,  and  quite  possibly  may  have  disinte- 
grated. Thus,  though  the  collections  forming  the  museum  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  came  by  heritage  to  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  the  first  recorded  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  the  school  dates  as  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  accession 
from  July,  1920,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  present  Museum  in  June,  1859. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Stearns  for  the  C.  A. 
Stearns  collection  of  shells,  a  collection  of  more  than  2,000  species, 
with  many  specimens  exceptional  for  size  and  beauty.  The  series 
from  Lower  California  is  of  distinct  scientific  value  as  a  record  of 
the  work  of  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  Pacific  Coast  Molluscs, 
the  late  R.  E.  C.  Stearns. 

The  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians, 
have  received  many  additions,  the  generous  gifts  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Barbour.  A  second  series,  350  species,  of  Japanese  shells,  choice 
specimens  selected  from  the  stock  of  Y.  Hirase,  is  also  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Barbour.  An  excellent  series  of  nearly  300  skins  of  mammals, 
largely  with  skulls,  chiefly  from  western  North  America,  is  the  gift 
of  Dr.  L.  C.  Sanford. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Chamberlin  for  a  collection 
of  fossils  from  Utah;  to  Professor  C.  C.  Nutting  for  a  collection  of 
echinoderms;  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  for 
twenty-two  species  of  land  mollusks  from  the  Belgian  Congo ;  to  the 
Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research,  Dr.  E.  L.  Mark,  Direc- 
tor, for  many  marine  mollusks  from  Bermuda;  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Murphy 
for  a  collection  of  arachnids  from  the  Guano  Islands  of  Peru;  to  Mr. 
F.  C.  Bowditch  for  a  large  series  of  Chrysomelidae;  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Edwards  for  the  tooth  of  a  fossil  elephant  from  Montana;  to  Mr. 
Heyward  Cutting  for  an  Alaskan  Moose,  and  to  Col.  John  E. 
Thayer  for  a  series  of  small  mammals  from  New  Mexico. 

From  Dr.  L.  C.  Sanford  the  Museum  has  received  in  exchange  a 
series  of  73  species,  101  specimens  of  bird  skiua,  and  from  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  59  species,  192  specimens;  both  series  contain 
many  species  new  to  the  collection  of  the  Museum;  those  from  the 
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IT.  S.  National  Museum  were  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Raven  in 
Celebes,  Dr.  Sanford'e  from  many  localities  not  well  represented  in 
most  collections. 

These  accessions  and  those  received  during  recent  years  show  a 
growth  that  justifies  the  hope  that  the  Museum  will,  in  the  near 
future,  afford  adequate  facilities  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
birds  of  the  world.  In  the  Sharpe  Hand  List  2,647  genera  of  recent 
birds  are  recognized;  the  Museum  collection  at  present  contains 
specimens  of  2,204  genera. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Allen  worked  three  days  each  week  upon  the  collec- 
tions of  mammals.  He  continued  his  study  of  the  fossils  collected 
in  the  early  eighties  by  Messrs.  Garman,  Clifford,  and  Sternberg, 
in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Middle  North  American  states. 
He  also  attended  to  the  usual  exchanges  and  loans,  supervised  the 
use  of  the  collection  by  graduate  students  and  others,  and  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  dogs  of  the  American  Aborigines,  and  one  on 
the  cranium  of  a  new  fossil  cetacean. 

Mr.  James  L.  Peters  was  employed  for  five  months  assisting  Mr. 
Bangs  in  the  arrangement  and  identification  of  the  collection  of 
bird  skins. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Clapp's  work  upon  the  collection  of  mollusks  has  been 
divided  between  the  care  of  accessions,  old  and  new,  several  thou- 
sand lots,  and  a  continuance  of  a  study  preparatory  to  a  report  on 
the  Mollusca  collected  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Mann  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Mr.  George  Nelson,  whose  skill  and  versatility  as  a  Museum 
Preparator  has  been  noted  in  many  recent  reports,  has  mounted  for 
exhibition  a  number  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  prepared, 
mounted,  and  repaired  many  skins  and  skeletons  of  birds  and 
mammals,  developed,  restored,  and  cast  many  fossils;  his  knowl- 
edge and  expertness  in  photographic  work,  and  bis  mechanical 
handiwork  have  been  most  serviceable.  Mr.  Nelson's  selection  by 
Dr.  L.  C.  Sanford,  as  the  Preparator  to  make  over  and  remount  the 
Audubon  Great  Auk,  was  a  deserved  recognition  of  his  unusual 
ability,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying  alike  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Sanford,  and  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Richard  Bliss,  whose  death  occurred  at  Newport,  Janu- 
ary 7, 1920,  served  as  a  Museum  Assistant  for  several  years,  aiding 
Professor  Agassiz  in  the  care  of  the  ichthyologies!  collections. 
Professor  Agassiz's  most  interesting  letter  answering  Mr.  Bliss's 
application  for  admission  as  a  special  student  at  the  Museum  is 
printed  as  Appendix  B  (p.  42  of  M.  C  Z.  Rept.V 
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Additional  letters  of  Louis  Agassiz  to  FrofeBSor  Benjamin  Peirce 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  the  latter  the  gift  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Holder,  have 
been  received  during  the  year. 

The  Library  contains  57,414  volumes,  and  59,986  pamphlets; 
1,610  volumes  and  2,278  pamphlets  have  been  received  during  the 
year.  Mr.  Brewster's  bequest  included,  in  addition  to  the  books 
and  pamphlets  already  mentioned,  William  Stone's  admirable  copy 
of  Healey's  portrait  of  Audubon,  and  a  few  Auduboniana  given  Mr. 
Brewster  by  Audubon's  granddaughter,  Miss  Maria  Audubon. 
From  Mr.  Banks  the  entomological  section  of  the  Library  has  re- 
ceived many  additions  of  recent  books  and  authors'  separates,  and 
Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  of  Geology, 
emeritus,  following  the  policy  of  his  distinguished  predecessor,  adds 
each  year  many  volumes  and  pamphlets  to  the  Whitney  Library. 

A  profile  plaque  of  Professor  Jules  Marcou  by  Max  Daudet  is  the 
kind  gift  of  Mrs.  Powell.  A  volume  of  the  records  of  the  Harvard 
Natural  History  Society,  with  much  contemporaneous  correspond- 
ence, has  been  received  from  Dr.  R.  M.  Field. 

Miss  E.  L.  Anthony  resigned  her  position  in  the  Library  in 
September,  1919.  Her  term  of  employment  began  in  1869;  for 
some  years  she  assisted  in  the  conchological  department  but  most 
of  the  time  she  served  faithfully  in  the  Library.  Her  Museum  asso- 
ciates were  glad  to  join  in  testifying  their  regard  and  to  wish  her 
many  years  of  contentment. 

The  publications  of  the  year  include  one  number  of  the  Memoirs, 
eight  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Annual  Report,  a  total  of 
749  (46  quarto  and  703  octavo)  pages,  illustrated  by  25  (6  quarto 
and  19  octavo)  plates.  The  number  of  the  Memoirs  contains  a 
report  on  the  collection  of  Asteroidea  (Star-fishes)  obtained  during 
the  expedition  to  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Agaseiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Albatross,  in  1904- 
05.  One  of  the  Bulletins  contains  a  report  on  the  birds  collected 
during  the  expedition  of  the  Albatross  in  the  Tropical  Pacific  in 
1899-1900;  the  other  Bulletins,  seven  in  number,  are  reports  based 
on  Museum  collections. 

SAMUEL  HENSHAW,  Director. 
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To  the  President  op  the  Univkesitt:  — 

Sib,  —  During  the  year  1919-20  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
Zoology  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  and  were 
given  by  the  same  instructors.  The  number  of  students  who  com- 
pleted each  of  the  courses  is  given,  as  heretofore,  in  tabular  form. 
Table  I  shows  for  each  course  the  number  of  Harvard  students 
from  each  of  the  classes  of  Harvard  College  and  other  schools  repre- 
sented, and  Table  II  the  same  for  each  of  the  classes  of  Radcliffe 
College. 
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Note.  —  Numbers  in  italics  refer  to  students  attending  the  lectures,  but  not 
enrolled  in  the  course. 
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TABLE  II 
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The  assistants  in  the  courses  were  as  follows:  —  Zoology  1, 
Harvard:  chief-assistants,  Messrs.  S.  W.  Chase  and  H.  G.  Coar,  sub- 
assistants,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Fulton,  Jr.,  A.  S.  Gileon,  Jr.,  V.  Obresh- 
kove,  and  G.  C.  Wheeler;  Radcliffe:  assistants,  Messrs.  S.  W.  Chase, 
H.  G.  Coar, and  G.  C.Wheeler.  Zoology  3,  Harvard:  chief-assistant, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Simians,  sub-assistants,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Gilson,  Jr.,  and 
L.  C.  Wyman;  Radcliffe:  assistant,  Mr.  E.  R.  Dunn.  Zoology  4, 
Harvard:  assistant,  Mr.  J.  M.  D.  Olmsted;  Radcliffe:  assistant, 
J.  F.  Fulton,  Jr.  Zoology  5a,  Harvard  &nd  Radcliffe:  assistant,  Mr. 
G.  S.  SimHns.  Zoology  12,  Harvard:  assistant,  Mr.  J.  M.  D.  Olm- 
sted. 

Courses  7a,  7c,  and  10  were  given  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  all 
others  in  Cambridge.  Of  the  Harvard  students  in  Zoology  lib,  five 
took  the  course  with  work  in  the  laboratory;  of  the  Radcliffe  stu- 
dents, one.  In  Zoology  17,  four  Harvard  students  and  one  Rad- 
cliffe student  took  the  course  with  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  University  Extension  Course  in  Elementary  Zoology  — 
fifteen  lectures  accompanied  with  laboratory  exercises  —  was  given 
by  Professor  Parker,  during  the  first  half-year.  Eight  persons  at- 
tended the  course,  five  of  whom  took  the  examination.  The  assist- 
ants were  Messrs.  S.  W.  Chase,  and  H.  G.  Coar. 

The  privileges  of  the  Laboratory  were  granted  during  the  first 
half-year  to  Professor  A.  O.  Gross  of  Bowdoin  College,  who  worked 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Parker,  and  for  a  short 
period  during  the  second  half-year  to  Professor  T.  Kawamura  of 
Kyoto  University,  Japan,  also  working  under  Professor  Parker. 

Research  work  was  carried  on  by  fourteen  students  in  Harvard 
and  one  in  Radcliffe.  The  work  was  credited  as  equivalent  to  a 
half  course  for  each  of  five  men,  as  three-fourths  of  a  course  for  one, 
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as  one  course  for  one,  as  one  and  a  fourth  courses  for  two,  ae  one 
and  a  half  courses  for  one,  as  two  courses  for  three,  and  as  three 
and  a  half  courses  for  one.  The  work  of  the  single  Radcliffe  student 
was  equivalent  to  a  half  course, 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  during  the 
year  on  four  persons:  in  February,  1920,  on  Vasil  Obreshkove, 
whose  thesis  was  entitled  "The  Photic  Reactions  of  Tadpoles  in 
Relation  to  the  Bunsen-Roscoe  Law,"  and  on  James  Montrose 
Duncan  Olmsted,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  "Experiments  on  the 
Olfactory  and  Gustatory  Organs  of  Amiurus  nebulosus  (Lesueur) " ; 
in  June  on  Edward  Frederick  Adolph,  whose  thesis  was  entitled 
"A  Quantitative  Study  of  the  Interrelations  of  Oxygen  and  Carbon 
Dioxide  with  Haemoglobin  in  Blood";  and  on  Herbert  Greenleaf 
Coar,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  "The  Shell  of  Balanus  eburneus: 
A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Operculate  Cirripedia."  In 
June,  Samuel  Wood  Chase  was  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  to  be  conferred  at  mid-year  1921,  he  having  presented  a 
thesis  —  "The  Mesonephros  and  Urogenital  Ducts  of  Necturus 
maculosus,  Rafinesque  "  —  which  was  approved,  and  having  passed 
the  doctor's  examination  on  June  9, 1920. 

Two  students  and  the  Director  spent  about  six  weeks  at  the 
Bermuda  Biological  Station,  which  was  open  from  the  twenty-first 
of  June  till  the  sixth  of  August. 

The  Harvard  Table  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  was  shared  by  two  graduate  students,  that  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege by  a  graduate  and  an  undergraduate,  of  the  class  of  1922,  of 
Radcliffe  College. 

Aid  to  the  amount  of  $370.00  was  furnished  from  the  Humboldt 
Fund  to  Harvard  research  students  at  the  Bermuda  Station  and 
the  Woods  Hole  Laboratory,  the  payments,  however,  fall  within 
the  fiscal  year  1920-21. 

The  Zoological  Club  held  twenty-four  meetings  during  the  year, 
at  which  twenty-five  original  papers  and  five  reviews  were  pre- 
sented. The  average  attendance  was  about  eighteen.  Messrs.  Vasil 
Obreshkove  and  S.  W.  Chase  were  secretaries. 

There  have  been  published  during  the  year  fifteen  papers  by 
officers  and  students  of  the  Department,  including  those  published 
ae  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  as  Contribu- 
tions from  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station,  but  not  including  those 
in  Applied  Zoology.  The  titles  are  printed  in  the  current  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

EDWARD  L.  MARK,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  An  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Museum  has 
been  manifest  during  the  year.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
specimens  and  collections  donated,  and  by  the  gifts  of  money  for 
special  purposes  received.  A  new  fund  has  been  established,  and  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  Museum  has  furnished  means  for  a  much 
needed  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Museum  staff.  A  record  of 
these  and  other  gifts  of  money  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University. 

The  report  on  the  Museum's  exploration  of  the  "Indian  Village 
Site  and  Cemetery  near  Madisonville,  Ohio"  has  been  published, 
and  the  following  "Papers"  now  in  press  will  soon  be  issued:  "A 
Maya  Grammar"  by  Alfred  M.  Toszer;  an  article  entitled  "A 
Possible  Solution  of  the  Number  Series  on  Pages  51  to  58  of  the 
Dresden  Codex"  by  Carl  E.  Guthe;  and  "Basket-maker  Caves 
in  Northeastern  Arizona"  by  Samuel  J.  Guernsey  and  Alfred  V. 
Kidder. 

The  Museum  Library,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Dixon,  has 
received  one  of  the  largest  gifts  in  its  history  from  Dr.  Lombard  C. 
Jones  of  Falmouth.  This  comprises  a  collection  of  781  volumes  of 
travels  and  other  books  dealing  with  the  primitive  peoples  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditeh  has  added  24  volumes  to  the  al- 
ready extensive  collection  of  photographic  reproductions  of  manu- 
scripts and  rare  books  relating  to  Middle  America.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  290  volumes  and  238  pamphlets  have  been  received. 
With  the  efficient  aid  of  Miss  Ashenden,  the  Assistant  Librarian, 
the  cataloguing  and  other  work  of  the  library  has  progressed 
satisfactorily. 

Professor  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  Curator  of  Middle  American  Ar- 
chaeology and  Ethnology,  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  Maya 
Grammar  above  mentioned,  which  will  soon  be  issued  as  Volume 
IX  of  the  Museum  "Papers." 

Dr.  Earnest  A.  Hooton,  Curator  of  Somotology,  has  been  making 
an  inventory  of  the  skeletal  material  in  the  Museum,  and  in  re- 
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classifying  the  osteological  specimens  according  to  condition  and 
place  of  origin.  This  work  will  be  published  when  completed,  and 
will  provide  exact  information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  collections. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chaeology of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  whereby  the  skeletal 
material  obtained  during  its  explorations  at  Pecos,  New  Mexico, 
becomes  the  property  of  this  Museum.  About  400  skeletons  have 
thus  far  been  received  and  catalogued. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Curator  of  European  Archaeology,  has 
been  in  Europe  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  working 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Prehistoric  Foundation  in  France.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  society  to  encourage  interest  in  archaeological 
investigations  in  that  country  and  to  furnish  means  to  carry  on 
certain  phases  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Guernsey  has  given  such  time  as  was  available  to 
preparing  for  publication  the  report  on  the  field  work  of  the 
Museum  in  northeastern  Arizona  for  1916—17,  which  was  under  his 
charge-  In  this  he  has  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Alfred  V.  Kidder.  In 
June  Mr.  Guernsey  left  for  Arizona  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Museum  in  the  Marsh  Pass  region. 

In  addition  to  assisting  in  the  general  work  of  the  Museum,  Miss 
Gleason  has  prepared  for  publication  plans  and  cross-sections  of  the 
mounds  of  the  Turner  Group  in  Anderson  Township,  Ohio,  ex- 
plored by  Dr.  Metz  under  Professor  Putnam's  direction.  It  is 
planned  to  publish  an  account  of  these  explorations  in  the  near 
future. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  has  given  to  the  Museum  his  life-size 
composite  statues  representing  the  average  measurements  of  the 
American  young  man  and  woman.  These  statues  were  made  by 
the  well-known  sculptors,  Henry  H.  Kitson  and  his  wife,  Theo 
Kitson,  in  1892,  from  measurements  of  several  thousand  individuals 
of  both  sexes,  mostly  college  students.  Soon  after  completion  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  Anthropological  Building  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  where  they  received  marked  attention  from  visiting 
anthropologists. 

Other  specimens  from  twenty-seven  individuals  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  lack  of  space  allows  the  mention  of  only  the  more 
important.  An  ethnological  collection  of  several  hundred  items 
from  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Near  East  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Herbert  de  Roth.  This  has  recently  been  on  view  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  at  Fairmont  Park.  Another  important  collection, 
largely  from  the  Pueblo  region  of  the  southwest,  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
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Samuel  E.  Lothrop.  The  Museum  is  also  the  fortunate  recipient  of 
a  small  though  excellent  group  of  objects  donated  by  Mr.  Ralph  P. 
Bridgeman.  Mr.  Bridgeman  obtained  these  specimens  from  the 
Ainos  of  Hokkaido,  Japan,  during  his  recent  visit  to  their  primitive 
villages.  They  form  a  most  important  addition  to  the  collection 
illustrating  the  arts  and  customs  of  this  curious  people.  The  late 
Mrs.  Henry  Sturgis  Grew  was  deeply  interested  in  the  basketry  of 
the  North  American  tribes,  and  brought  together  a  considerable 
collection  of  the  finer  examples  of  this  work.  The  collection  has 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  her  heirs.  Mr.  William  H.  Pierce, 
the  photographer  of  the  Bradford  Expedition  to  Labrador  in  1864, 
has  presented  a  set  of  photographs  of  Eskimo  taken  by  him  during 
the  expedition.  These  are  of  special  value  as  they  show  the  people 
in  their  native  costumes  which  have  long  since  been  abandoned  for 
European  clothing. 

A  notable  collection  of  ninety-seven  large  portraits  of  American 
Indians  has  been  installed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  new  section  of 
the  Museum.  These  have  been  in  storage  for  several  years,  owing 
to  lack  of  space  for  their  exhibition.  They  were  copied  by  Henry 
Inman  about  the  years  1832-36  from  the  originals  forming  the 
National  Indian  Portrait  Gallery  at  Washington,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  January  15, 1865.  The  majority  of  the  originals  were 
by  Charles  B.  King  who  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  L.  McKenney 
painted  the  likenesses  of  many  Indian  notables  during  their  visits 
to  the  Capital.  About  two-thirds  of  the  portraits  were  reproduced 
in  color  for  McKenney  and  Hall's  "History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,"  three  folio  volumes  of  which  were  published  in 
1837-44.  It  is  probable  that  a  fourth  volume  was  planned  as  there 
are  thirty-seven  portraits  in  the  collection  which  have  not  been 
reproduced.  These  finely  executed  Inman  copies  were  exhibited  in 
Philadelphia  in  1836  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  public  in  McKen- 
ney and  Hall's  great  work.  They  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
Boston  firm  in  partial  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  by  the  pub- 
lishers for  printing  paper,  and  were  finally  presented  to  this 
Museum  for  preservation. 

Mr.  George  Schwab,  Associate  in  Anthropology,  is  carrying  on 
investigations  for  the  Museum  among  the  Camaroon  tribes  of 
western  Africa.  He  has  already  secured  a  considerable  amount  of 
ethnological  material  which  will  be  forwarded  to  Cambridge  soon. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  in  connection  with  his  zoological  work, 
spent  a  portion  of  the  winter  months  among  the  Seminole  tribes  of 
southern  Florida.    He  obtained  for  the  Museum  such  articles  of 
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native  manufacture  as  could  be  secured,  including  good  examples  of 
their  basketry  and  wooden  utensils. 

Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Rice,  who  returned  from  his  expedition  to  the 
Bio  Negro  region  in  May,  has  added  to  the  already  extensive  col- 
lection from  that  locality  brought  together  during  his  explorations 
covering  a  period  of  many  years. 

That  portion  of  the  Mary  Hemenway  Fund  not  used  for  the 
salary  of  the  Assistant  Curator  has  been  reserved  for  publishing  the 
report  of  the  field  work  in  Arizona,  now  in  press. 

The  income  from  the  H.  F.  Wolcott  Fund  has  been  used  for  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  important  collections  and  rare  objects. 
Among  the  latter  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  a  type  of  feather 
mantle  formerly  worn  by  tile  Maori  chiefs  of  New  Zealand.  The 
body  of  the  garment  is  made  of  the  long  narrow  feathers  of  the 
Kiwi,  a  wingless  bird  which  has  become  nearly  extinct,  but  which  is 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The 
border  of  the  garment  is  composed  of  the  multicolored  feathers  of 
the  native  pigeon. 

The  greater  part  of  the  income  from  the  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund 
was  reserved  for  explorations  in  Arizona  during  the  summer  of 
1920. 

The  income  from  the  Henry  N.  Sweet  Fund,  founded  in  January, 
will  be  available  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Four  large  exhibition  cases  have  been  added  during  the  year  to 
the  main  hall  of  the  first  floor  of  the  new  section,  making  a  total  of 
eight  which  have  been  built  for  this  room.  In  these  have  been  in- 
stalled clothing,  household  utensils  and  other  objects  of  interest 
from  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  Eight  additional  cases  will  be 
required  for  this  hall  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ethnological 
collections  from  North  American  tribes  will  be  arranged.  The 
Museum  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  friends  for 
funds  for  building  these  cases. 

The  Museum  now  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
in  America  from  the  tribes  of  Africa,  but  the  material  is  inaccessible 
owing  to  the  lack  of  cases  for  its  display.  The  largest  hall  on  the 
fifth  floor  has  been  reserved  for  the  African  exhibits,  but  suitable 
cases  for  this  room  will  cost  at  least  $8000.  This  will  be  known  as 
Bates  Hall  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Curator  of  the  African  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Oric  Bates. 

Two  models  have  been  prepared  of  Stonehenge,  the  most  noted 
of  the  stone  circles  of  England,  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
room  devoted  to  European  archaeology.  One  of  these  is  from  the 
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survey  of  W.  M.  Flinders  Petre,  and  represents  Stonehenge  as  it 
appeared  in  1880.  The  other  shows  the  ruin  restored  according  to 
the  plan  of  Edward  Barclay. 

In  December  the  American  Anthropological  Association  and  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  held  their  annual  meetings  in  the 
Museum.   These  meetings  were  unusually  well  attended. 

The  collections  and  laboratories  of  the  Museum  offer  excellent 
facilities  to  imperialists  in  anthropology,  and  to  students  of  the 
University.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  make  use  of  the  collections  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  design, 
architecture,  and  the  various  minor  arts,  as  well  as  of  mankind  in 
general.  Physicians  and  especially  dentists  have  found  the  oste- 
ologies! collections  of  great  assistance  to  them.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Museum,  however,  and  its  high  standing  among 
similar  institutions  should  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  alumni 
of  the  University. 

CHARLES  G.  WILLODGHBY,  Director. 
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THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 

To  the  President  of  the  Untvebsitt:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1919-20. 

Gifts 

Society  of  Friends  of  the  Fogg  Museum ;  Painting  by  Giovanni  da  Panto 
(Dante  and  Petrarch);  Painting  attributed  to  the  Maestro  del  Bam- 
bino Viapo,  Florentine  School  (Assumption  of  the  Virgin). 

J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Class  of  1870:  Painting  of  the  Sieneee  School 
(Madonna  and  Child). 

Ehrich  Brothers:  Oil  copy  of  the  painting  of  the  Dead  Christ  by  Holbein. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Eliot:  Jade  Ring. 

Desmond  Fitzgerald:  Water  color  by  Dodge  MacKnight. 

Mm.  John  L.  Gardner:  Sixty-six  book  and  print  catalogues. 

Dr.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Class  of  1869:  Greek  Vase. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Hall:  Painting  attributed  to  Bartolommeo  Passerotti  (Portrait 
of  himself). 

Augustus  Hemenway,  Class  of  1875:  Reproduction  of  the  Ghent  altar- 
piece  by  van  Eyck. 

David  Keppel:  Pencil  drawing  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Professor  Frank  Jewett  Mather  Jr.,  of  Princeton:  13th  century  Tuscan 
painting  (Madonna  and  Child). 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Class  of  1880:  I  desegni  della  R.  Galleria  degli 
Uffizi  in  Firense  (2  volumes). 

Miss  Sara  Norton :  Drawing  (Head  of  a  Man). 

Richard  Norton  Bequest:  Fragment  of  fresco  of  the  Italian  School. 

Harold  W.  Parsons,  Class  of  1904:  Diptych  with  niches  in  frame,  of  the 
Italian  School,  14th  century. 

Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  Class  of  1875:  Chinese  bronse;  Chinese  painting; 
two  Chinese  porcelain  jars;  Japanese  painting  of  Toea  School;  ninety- 
seven  Japanese  prints;  thirty-nine  Japanese  stencil  designs  for  print- 
ing on  cloth;  twenty  paintings  and  sketches  by  R.  D.  Gauley;  ten 
drawings  by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith;  seventy-eight  pencil  drawings  by 
Kenneth  J.  Conant;  Greek  coin. 

Arthur  Sachs,  Class  of  1001:  Oil  painting  by  Ribera  (S.  Jerome). 

Samuel  Sachs:  Ruskin,  two  wash  drawings  of  Caen;  Fragment  of  Alps 
(water  color). 

Professor  Francis  B.  Sayre  and  Reverend  John  Nevin  Sayre  in  memory  of 
their  mother  Mrs.  Martha  Nevin  Sayre:  Painting  by  Aleeaandro 
Magnasco  (Monastic  Vision);  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed  to  the 
Flemish  school,  16th  century;  Spanish  primitive  painting  (Founda- 
tion of  a  Church  to  S.  Michael). 
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Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sherman  and  lent  to  her  by  the  Fogg  Museum :  Painting  by 
Goya  (Aragoneee  Dwarf) ;  terra-cotta  relief  of  the  Nativity  by  An- 
tonio Rossellino;  Painting  by  Giovanni  da  Milano  (Madonna  and 
Chad). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  deForeet  Thomson:  Forty-six  ancient  objects: 
Greek  marbles,  terra-cotta  figurines,  Egyptian  bronze  objects,  Egyp- 
tian wooden  objects,  alabaster  vases,  ivory,  fragments  of  mosaic. 

William  Augustus  White,  Class  of  1863:  Sketch  book  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  following  prints  have  been  received  as  gifts: 

Boylston  A.  Beal,  Class  of  1886:  Engraving  by  Henriquel  Dupont. 

Mrs-  Willet  Fletcher:  Sixty  engravings  of  paintings  in  Florence. 

Admiral  Herbert  0.  Dunn:  Four  reproductions  of  engravings. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Eighty-six  photographs  of  prints. 

Miss  Sara  Norton:  Three  prints. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer :  Twenty -six  lithographs  by  Daumier,  Cham, 

Vernier,  Beaumont,  Seigneurgens,  and  others. 
Paul  J.  Sachs:  Winged  Genius  on  Horseback  fay  Master  AF. 

Loans 

Harold  W.  Bell:  Painting  by  Nicolas  Poussin. 

Mrs.  William  Emerson:  Arabic  manuscript;  two  small  manuscripts. 

Edward  W.  Forbes:  Venetian  head  attributed  to  Palma  Vecchio;  Drawing 
by  DOrer  (Designer  of  the  Lute);  Spanish  primitive  painting,-  two 
drawings  by  John  Huakin ;  three  Indian  miniatures;  four  Persian 
miniatures;  two  Italian  drawings. 

Messrs.  Gimpel  and  Wildenatein:  Painting  by  Laneret  (Seine  Galante); 
Drawing  by  Watteau  (Study  of  two  women's  heads);  Drawing  by 
Boucher  (Nude);  Painting  by  Greuze  (Return  from  the  Inn);  Paint- 
ing by  Prud'hon  (P'oesse  de  Lucques) ;  Painting  by  David  (Portrait  of 
a  Lady);  Drawing  by  Fragonard  (Genius  of  Franklin);  Drawing  by 
Greuze  (Study  of  a  woman's  head). 

Henry  Goldman:  Portrait  of  Francis  I  by  Clouet. 

Harvard  Law  Library:  Fourteen  manuscripts. 

Mrs.  John  Linzee;  Brocade. 

McPheraon  Holt:  The  Classical  Compositions  of  John  Flaxman  engraved 
by  Piroli  and  the  Theogony  and  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  engraved 
by  Blake,  London,  1870. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Class  of  1889:  Three  manuscripts:  Psalter,  French 
ab.  1250;  Psalter,  13th  century;  Lea  Chroniques  de  France,  French 
14th  century. 

A.  Kmgaley  Porter:  Two  Romanesque  statues. 

G.  L.  Perera:  French  17th  century  painting  in  style  of  Charles  Le  Brun. 

Pierre  la  Rose:  Four  paintings  by  Claude  Lorrain;  Painting  by  Gaspar 
Poussin. 

Arthur  Sachs:  Portrait  of  Romero  by  Goya;  Donatellesque  terra-cotta 
(Madonna  and  Child). 
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Paul  J.  Sachs:  Drawing  by  Albrecht  Ddrer  (Margaret  of  Hohensollem) ; 
13th  century  French  Gothic  head;  4th  century  Greek  head;  10th  cen- 
tury Cambodian  head;  Egyptian  wax  mask;  four  drawings  by  Ingres; 
two  drawings  by  Picasso;  Drawings  by  Gericault,  Claude  Lorrain, 
Turner,  Clodion,  Parmigiano,  Frangois  Clouet,  Degas,  Watteau,  and 
Renoir;  Painting  by  Primaticcio  in  frame  of  period;  Thibetan  paint- 
ing; Deposition,  Italian  School,  14th  century;  Textiles;  Kakemono; 
Italian  table. 

Samuel  Sachs:  Painting  by  Tintoretto  (Diana);  Painting  of  the  Venetian 
School  (Portrait  of  a  Man) ;  Painting  by  Ter  Boroh  (Figure  of  a  Lady). 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw;  Oriental  works  of  art  consisting  of  swords,  sword 
guards,  daggers,  dagger  sheaths,  lacquered  boxes,  pottery  vases, 
brome  and  ivory  objects  and  kakemonos. 

K.  G.  T.  Webster:  French  manuscript  Bible. 

William  Augustus  White:  French  14th  century  manuscript  Bible. 

Emile  F.  Williams:  Fourteen  gilded  bronse  figures;  two  Chinese  bronse 
mirrors, 

Loans  bt  tee  Fogg  Museum 

To  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Architectural  drawings  and 

prints. 
To  Engineering  Department:  Pennell  lithographs. 
To  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  The  Algonquin  Club  and  the  Albright  Museum : 

Sargent's  Lake  O'Hara. 

Special  Exhibitions 

(a)  From  October  to  January,  an  Exhibition  of  Italian  en- 
gravings was  shown  in  the  Print  Boom. 

(6)  The  most  important  exhibition  of  the  year  was  of  the  works 
of  William  Blake,  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
his  works  ever  brought  together.  The  Grolier  Club  of  New  York 
held  a  remarkable  exhibition  formed  principally  from  the  collections 
of  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  Mr.  John  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Huntington,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton.  Almost  all  of  this  exhibition 
was  brought  to  the  Fogg  Museum  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
owners.  Many  valuable  additions  were  made  from  collections  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge.  Below  is  the  list: 
Miss  Katherine  Billiard:  Songs  of  Innocence. 

Mrs.  William  Emerson:  Songs  of  Innocence;  Virgil's  Pastorals;  Europe; 
Los;  Daughters  of  Albion;  Engraving;  Drawing  of  Mrs.  Blake;  W.  B. 
Scott's  etchings;  Reproductions  of  manuscript  book  pages;  Repro- 
duction of  Gates  of  Paradise. 
Miss  Alberta  Houghton:  Sketch. 
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Henry  E.  Huntington:  Songs  of  Innocence;  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Ex- 
perience; Songs  of  Experience;  Book  of  Thel;  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell;  America;  For  the  Sexes,  Hie  Gates  of  Paradise;  Visions  of  the 
Daughters  of  Albion;  Europe;  Song  of  Los;  Young's  Night  Thoughts; 
Hilton;  Blair's  Grave;  India  proofs  of  woodcuts  of  Thornton's  Pas- 
torals; six  original  water  color  drawings  for  Milton's  "  Nativity"; 
eight  water  color  drawings  for  Milton's  "Comus";  Water  color  draw- 
ings for  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost";  Original  water  color  sketch  for 
"Paradise  Lost";  Painting,  Lot  and  hie  Daughter;  Watson's  Apology 
for  the  Bible;  two  water  color  sketches  and  eight  pencil  drawings  with 
lettering,  for  Genesis;  There  is  no  Natural  Religion;  The  Voice  of  Oiio; 
Argument;  Principle  1-7;  Dr.  Thornton's  new  Translation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  sixteen  letters;  Sketch  book  of  William  Blake  and  his 
younger  brother,  Robert  Blake;  The  French  Revolution. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan:  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience;  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell;  America;  Jerusalem;  Drawings  for  Illustrations  of 
the  Book  of  Job;  Illustrations  of  Dante;  Proofs  of  woodcuts  from 
Thornton's  Virgil;  Scrspbook  of  original  drawings,  proofs,  etc 

A.  E.  Newton:  Poetical  Sketches;  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience; 
Book  of  Thel;  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  For  Children,  The  Gates 
of  Paradise;  America;  Designs  for  a  series  of  ballads;  Triumphs  of 
Temper;  Young's  Night  Thoughts;  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job; 
Large  paper  proofs  of  illustrations  of  Blair's  Grave;  Drawing  for  Old 
Man  entering  the  Tomb;  Water  color  drawing  for  Marriage  of  Heaven 
andHelL 

Miss  Sara  Norton:  Painting;  Sketch. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer:  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience; 
Poetical  Sketches;  Reliqueo  of  ancient  English  Poetry. 

Mrs.  John  Briggs  Potter:  Book  of  Thel;  Europe. 

Mrs.  Horace  E.  Scudder:  Three  water  oolors;  six  engravings;  twelve  auto- 
type reproductions. 

Mrs.  Ward  Thoron:  Urisen. 

Mrs.  Roger  Warner:  Songs  of  Experience. 

William  Augustus  White:  There  is  no  Natural  Religion  (2  copies);  Songs  of 
Innocence  (2  copies);  Book  of  Vrisen;  America,  uncolored;  America, 
colored;  Book  of  Ahanja;  Book  of  Thel;  Descriptive  Catalogue; 
Europe;  Gates  of  Paradise;  Ghost  of  Abel;  Illustrations  of  Book  of 
Job;  Illustrations  of  Book  of  Job  (Proofs);  Illustrations  of  Dante; 
Jerusalem;  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  Poetical  Sketches;  Prologue 
and  Characters  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims;  Autograph  letter,  two  portraits 
of  Blake,  and  water  color  drawing  "Timon";  Song  of  Los;  Three 
Accusers;  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching;  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of 
Albion  (2  copies);  Blair,  The  Grave  (2  copies);  Burger,  Leonora; 
Hayley,  Ballads  (2  copies);  Salzmann,  Elements  of  Morality;  Woll- 
stonecraft,  Original  Stories;  Young,  Night  Thoughts  (3  copies);  En- 
gravings; Reproductions  of  drawings  and  engravings;  Manuscript 
Poems;  Autograph  letter;  nine  drawings;  Painting;  Malkin,  Father's 
Memoirs;  Hayley,  Life  of  Cowper;  Rossettis  copy  of  Gilchrist's  Life 
of  Blake. 
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The  Exhibition  lasted  from  January  15  to  February  6.  The 
attendance  was  2565  in  spite  of  extraordinarily  bad  weather. 

(c)  During  the  spring  and  summer  early  prints  and  drawings 
have  been  on  exhibition  in  the  Print  Room. 

(d)  Id  April  the  gallery  was  rearranged  and  much  improved. 

The  charcoal  portrait  of  President  Lowell  by  John  S.  Sargent 
which  was  given  to  the  University  was  brought  to  the  Museum. 

Public  Ljjctubes 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  was  given  by  Dr.  Amanda  K.  Coomara- 
swamy.  Lectures  were  also  given  by  S.  Foster  Damon,  Class  of 
1914;  Charles  Hopkinson,  Class  of  1891;  Professor  George  Herbert 
Palmer,  Class  of  1864;  Harold  F.  Weston,  Class  of  1916;  Jay  Ham- 
bidge;  William  Bell  Dinsmoor,  Class  of  1906;  and  Professor  Frank 
Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  of  Princeton. 

The  Departments  of  Music,  the  Drama,  and  the  Fine  Arts 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  arranging  certain  lectures  and  certain  after- 
noon teas,  primarily  for  the  students  in  those  three  departments. 
The  lecture  by  Professor  Mather,  above  referred  to,  was  in  this 
series,  and  one  afternoon  tea  was  given  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Photographs  and  Slides 
Five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  photographs  and  one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slides  have  been  received  as 
gifts  from  the  following  people : 

Professor  Alfred  V.  Churchill  of  Smith  College,  Professor  William  Emer- 
son of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Edward  W.  Forbes, 
Professor  Chester  N.  Greenough,  Henry  W.  Moore,  Miss  Once 
Norton,  Miss  Sara  Norton,  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Dr. 
Denman  W.  Ross,  Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs,  H.  A.  Hammond  Smith, 
Evert  J.  Wendell  Bequest. 

A  new  system  of  cataloguing  and  classification  based  on  that 
used  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  has  been  adopted 
for  the  photographs  and  slides.  All  new  accessions  are  catalogued 
under  the  new  system  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  photographs 
and  slides  already  in  the  collection  will  be  recatalogued  and  re- 
classified. 

Two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  photographs 
have  been  catalogued  and  accessioned  during  the  year.  Two  thou- 
sand and  twelve  slides  have  been  catalogued  and  accessioned  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  slides  recatalogued. 
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Slides  have  been  issued  to  instructors  three  hundred  and  six 
times. 

The  public  school  lending  set  of  Greek  slides  has  been  lent  seven- 
teen times,  the  Roman  slides  nineteen  times,  and  the  English  slides 
ten  times. 

Thirty-one  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  were  received  from  the 
sale  of  photographs  and  postcards. 

Books 

Two  hundred  and  one  books  were  gifts  from  the  following  persons 
or  institutions: 

Fine  Arte  Department,  French  Educational  Mission,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  Yale  University  Press,  E.  D. 
Battens,  Professor  George  H.  Chase,  Miss  Elisabeth  Clarke,  Edward 
W.  Forbes,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Gilman,  Professor  Chester  N.  Green- 
ough,  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Miss  Sara  Norton,  Professor  Chandler 
R.  Poet,  Dr.  Denman  W.  Rose,  Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Mri.  Henry 
Symonds,  Professor  John  Trowbridge,  Norman  H.  White,  Jr. 

One  book  was  transferred  from  the  Harvard  College  Library  and 
thirty  were  purchased  from  the  Searle  Fund.  This  brings  the  total 
of  accessions  of  the  year  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

The  large  volume  entitled  "Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Paint- 
ings" was  published  by  the  Museum. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Boston  Public  library 
have  generously  lent  books  to  the  Museum  from  time  to  time. 

Staff 

The  appointment  of  Professor  A.  Kingsley  Porter  is  an  event  of 
significance  and  importance  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  as  Professor 
Porter  has  already  been  a  good  friend  of  the  Museum  for  years  and 
has  lent  us  valuable  works  of  art  from  his  collection. 

Professor  Paul  J .  Sachs  was  in  Europe  from  February  till  Septem- 
ber and  Mr.  Forbes  was  in  Europe  from  August  till  October,  both 
of  them  on  Museum  work. 

Dr.  Helge  Lundholm  assisted  in  the  photograph  department  from 
June  1,  1920,  until  September,  1920. 

Miss  Averyl  A.  Dickinson  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  photo- 
graph department  September  2,  1910.  Miss  Alice  M.  Wood  has 
been  absent  during  the  year  on  leave.  Her  place  has  been  filled  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clarke.  Miss  Rosalind  G.  Parker  was  on  the 
Museum  Btaff  from  February  16,  1920,  until  September,  1920. 
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From  May  until  July  Mrs.  Gordon  Allen  and  Miss  Alice  F. 
Tilden  worked  part  time  on  the  cataloguing  of  slides  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Extra  assistants  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  to  type- 
write cards  for  the  department  of  photographs  and  slides. 

Needs 

The  Museum  has  received  this  year  so  many  acquisitions  that  the 
ever  present  need  of  more  room  is  continuously  forced  on  our  atten- 
tion. Not  only  is  it  a  problem  of  the  proper  display  of  the  originals, 
but  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  collections  of  photographs  and  slides 
and  the  card  catalogues  which  make  these  collections  available  for 
use  have  so  overcrowded  the  working  room  that  students  are  now 
seriously  hampered  in  their  studies.  Hence  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate building  has  grown  even  more  urgent. 

There  is  an  income  of  only  about  $4000  a  year  available  for  run- 
ning the  Museum,  including  all  the  needs  of  the  professors  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arte  who  are  continually  wanting  more  slides, 
photographs,  and  books.  The  running  expenses  of  the  building, as  it 
is  now  maintained,  with  special  exhibitions,  with  the  purchase  of 
necessary  photographs,  etc.,  and  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  are  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  a  year.  The  deficit  has  to 
be  raised  annually  by  the  directors. 

EDWARD  W.  FORBES,  Director. 
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To  THE    PRESIDENT   OP  THE   UNIVERSITY:  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1919-20. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  readjustment  from  the  demoralization 
resulting  from  the  war.  Mr.  C.  C.  Lane  resigned  on  December  31st 
from  the  Directorship  of  the  Press,  a  position  that  he  has  filled  with 
much  credit  from  its  founding.  The  development  of  the  enterprise 
has  been  due  in  very  large  measure  to  his  energy  and  ability,  and 
the  burden  of  his  loss  falls  not  only  upon  the  Press  but  upon  other 
departments  of  the  University  in  which  he  was  a  helpful  factor. 

A  fortunate  incident  of  the  year  was  the  securing  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Rogers,  a  printer  of  international  reputation,  as  printing  adviser  to 
the  Press.  While  our  equipment  was  not  Buch  as  to  afford  Mr. 
Rogers  adequate  scope  for  the  display  of  his  taste  and  ability,  bis 
direction  and  advice  as  to  our  development  have  been  of  great 
value,  a  fact  that  will  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  future. 

The  sales  for  the  year  have  largely  exceeded  in  amount  those  for 
any  corresponding  period,  showing  an  increase  over  1918-19  of 
nearly  80  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  at  the  Press  and 
the  abnormal  business  situation  are  reflected  in  the  decrease  of  the 
number  of  publications  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  full 
list  is  as  follows : 

A  Handbook  of  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases  Signed  by  or  Attributed  to  the 
Various  Masters  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Centuries,  B.C.,  Vol.  II.  By 
Joseph  Clark  Hoppin. 

Is  Mark  a  Roman  Gospel?  By  Benjamin  Wiener  Bacon,  Buckingham 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Yale 
University. 

Life  Immovable,  Part  I.  By  Koetes  Palamas,  Secretary  of  the  University 
of  Athens.  Translated  by  Aria  tides  Evangelus  Phoutridea,  Professor 
of  the  Classics  in  the  University  of  Athens. 

The  Italian  Emigration  of  Our  Times.  By  Robert  Franz  Foerster,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Social  Ethics  in  Harvard  University. 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University:  Catalogue  of  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  Paintings.  By  Edward  Waldo  Forbes,  Arthur  Pope, 
George  Harold  Edgell,  and  Margaret  Ellsworth  Oilman,  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  Vol.  XXX. 
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The  Secret  Treaties  of  Austria-Hungary,  1879-191*.  Vol.  I,  Texts  of  the 
Treaties  and  Agreements.  Edited  by  Alfred  Frsiuris  Pribram,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  Vienna;  English  edition  by 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 

Landscape  Architecture:  A  Comprehensive  Classification  Scheme  for 
Books,  Plans,  Photographs,  Notes,  and  Other  Collected  Material.  By 
Henry  Vincent  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture in  Harvard  University,  and  Theodora  Kimball,  librarian  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Luke,  Part  II.  By  Henry  Joel  Cadbury, 
Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  in  Haverford  College. 

The  Old  Fanner  and  His  Almanack  (2d  edition).  By  George  Lyman  Kit- 
tredge,  Gumey  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Defensor  Pacis  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua.  By  Ephraim  Eraerton,  Winn 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Emeritus,  in  Harvard  University. 

Railroad  Valuation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  By  Homer 
Bewa  Vanderblue,  Associate  Professor  of  Transportation  in  North- 
western University. 

Mythical  Bards  and  The  life  of  William  Wallace.  Ry  William  Henry  Scho- 
field,  late  Professor  of  Comparative  literature  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Memoirs  of  the  Harvard  Dead  in  the  War  against  Germany.    Vol.  I,  The 
Vanguard.  By  Mark  Antony  De Wolfe  Howe. 
t    An  Answer  to  John  Robinson  of  Leyden,  by  a  Puritan  Friend.  Edited  by 
Champlin   Burrage,  sometime  Librarian  of  Manchester   College, 
Oxford. 

Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Conference.  By  Charles  Homer  HaslriM, 
Gumey  Professor  of  History  ssd  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Harvard  University;  and 
Robert  Howard  Lord,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University. 

The  requirements  of  the  printing  plant  have  necessitated  an  un- 
usually large  expenditure  for  new  equipment,  including  a  new 
cylinder  press,  a  new  key-board,  and  two  casters,  one  new,  the  other 
rebuilt.  A  new  job  press  has  been  contracted  for. 

While  the  business  outlook  is  distinctly  unfavorable  for  new 
ventures  in  publishing,  a  considerable  number  of  books  are  now  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  thus  assuring  a  reasonable  output 
for  the  coming  year. 

HAROLD  MURDOCH,  Director  of  the  Prtts. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: — 

Sib,  —  The  following  report  covers  the  work  of  University  Ex- 
tension for  the  academic  year  1919-20,  including  the  Summer 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1920. 

I.  The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  conduct  of  the  Summer  School  of  1920  was  in  the  hands  of 
Assistant  Professor  Arthur  F.  Whittem. 

The  usual  session  of  the  Summer  School  was  held  from  July  6th 
to  August  14th,  and  was  attended  by  seventeen  hundred  and  nine 
students,  within  twenty  of  the  attendance  at  the  regular  session  in 
1919,  which  was  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  School. 
In  1919  we  had  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Harvard  students 
who  were  making  up  time  lost  from  their  studies  by  reason  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  service.  In  1920  we  had  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  Harvard  students.  The  attendance  of  students  from  outside 
thus  showed  a  gain  of  three  hundred  and  two. 

The  general  courses  of  the  Summer  School  were  offered  by  forty- 
seven  officers  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  including  sixteen  professors,  five  associate 
professors,  nine  assistant  professors,  twelve  instructors,  three 
assistants,  one  graduate  student,  and  one  lecturer;  together  with 
five  professors,  two  associate  professors,  four  assistant  professors, 
and  three  instructors  from  other  institutions,  and  seven  gentlemen 
not  holding  academic  positions. 

The  courses  in  Physical  Education  at  the  Heinenway  Gym- 
nasium under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Geer  engaged  the  services 
of  a  large  number  of  other  instructors,  lecturers,  and  assistants. 

The  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  since  1916. 

Summer  Coubbeb  of  Instruction,  1920 
All  courses  met  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
The  degrees  (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.)  for  which  the  courses 
were  accepted  are  indicated  after  the  name  of  the  course.    The 
courses  are  valued  as  half -courses,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Harvard  students  are  designated  by  their  status  in  the  academic 
year  preceding  the  Summer  School.  The  number  of  auditors  (often 
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an  important  element  in  the  course)  is  indicated  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  persons  actually  registered  for  the  course. 


84a.  Associate  Professor  J.  3.  Humphreys.  —  Elements  of  Architectural 
Form.     (M.Arch.)  4  S.S.    Total  4. 

846.  Associate  Professor  J.  S.  Humphreys.  —  Architectural  Design. 
(M.Arch.)  8  S.S.    Total  & 

S4c  Associate  Professor  J.  S.  Humphreys.  —  Architectural  Design  {Ad- 
vanced course).     (M.Arch.)  6  S.S.     Total  6. 

Astronomy 

82a.  Dr.  H.  T.  Stetbon.  —  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  (A.B., 
A.A.,  S.B.)  3  S.S.,  2  So.,  2  Ju.    Total  7. 

Botany 

SI.  Professor  E.  C.  Jeffrey  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Torret  (Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College).  —  Elementary  Theoretical  and  Practical  Botany. 
(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.)    3S.S.,  Uu.,2  8o.,lFr.,2Sp.,locC.    Total  10. 

S3.  Professor  E.  C.  Jeffrey  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Torrey  (Massaohusetts  Agri- 
cultural College).  —  Morphology.   (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

4  S.8.,  1  Ft.     Total  6. 

810.  Professor  M.  L.  Fernajld.  —  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Flower- 
ing Plants.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.)       1  Ju.,  1  uC.    Total  2. 

Chemistry 

84.  Dr.  N.  F.  Hall.  —  Elementary  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Chem- 
istry.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.)    25  S.S.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.  Total  27  (+■  1  Aud.). 

82.        Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Conaht. —  Organic  Chemistry.    (A.B.,  A.A., 
S.B.) 
26  S.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  ocC.,  1  uC.    Total  36  (+  2  And.). 

53.  Asst.  Professor  G.  8.  Forbes.  —  Qualitative  Analysis.      (A.B.,  AA., 

S.B.)  6S.S.    Total  6. 

54.  Professor  G.  P.  Baxter.  —  Quantitative  Analysis.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B., 

and  A.M.)  6  8.S.     Totals. 

S6.  Asst.  Professor  Grtnneli.  Jones.  —  Physical  Chemistry.  (A.B.,  A.A., 
S.B.,  and  A.M.)  S  S.S.,  2  Ju.,  2  ocC.    Total  12. 

S20/.  Professor  G.  P.  Baxter.  —  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chem- 
istry. 6  88.    Total  6. 

S20A.     Asst.  Professor  O.  8.  Forbes.  —  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

IS.a    Total  1. 

S20t.  Asst.  Professor  Grinnell  Jones.  —  Research  in  Physical  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry.  1  S.S.    Total  1. 

8201.      Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Conant.  —  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

eaa  Totals. 
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822.       Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Conant.  —  Experimental  Organic  Chemistry. 
(A.B.,  A.A.,  aB.) 

16  8.S.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  ocC.,  1  uC.    Total  24. 

Economics 

81.  Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  Principles  of  Economics.   (A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.) 

29  S.8.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  ooG,  2  uC.    Total  39  (+  4  Aud.). 

82.  Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  Selected  Topics  in  European  and  American 

Economic  History.     (A.B.,  A~A.,  aB.,  and  A.M.) 

11  8.S.,  1  ocC.,  2  uC.    Total  14  (+3  Aud.). 

S76.       Professor  T.  N.  Casvfb. —  Programmes  of  Social  Reconstruction. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.) 

39  as.,  11  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  oeC.,  2  uC.    Total  60  (+  13  Aud.). 

88.         Professor  T.  N.  Cabter.  —  Principles  of  Sociology.    (A.B.,  A. A..  S.B., 

andA.M.)  29  8.8.,  8  Ju.    Total  37  {+ 4  Aud.). 

820.      Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln.  —  Advanced  Work.  1  S.S.    Total  1. 

Education 
83a.      Mr.  0.  C.  Gallagher  (Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline).  — 

Principles  of  School  Administration.  (A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.,  and  A.M.) 
18  S.S.    Total  18  (+  3  Aud). 
83b.       Asst.  Professor  A.  J.  Inqlib.  —  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.)  36  S.S.,  2  Ju.      Total  38  (+  4  Aud.). 
83c       Asst  Professor  G.  E.  Johnson.  —  Elementary  Education.     (A.B., 

A.A.,  aB.,  and  A.M.)  44  S.S.    Total  44  (+  9  Aud.). 

Si        Professor  E.  A.  Shaw  (Tufts  College).  — Educational  Measurement. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  aB.,  and  A.M.)  14  S.S.    Total  14  (+  S  Aud.). 

87.       Associate  Professor  Daniw.  Starch  (University  of  Wisconsin). — 

Principles  of  Educational  Psychology.  (A.B.,  A.A.,  SB.,  and  A.M.) 

39  S.R,  1  Ju.,  1  uC.    Total  41  (+  13  Aud.). 

811.      Dr.  J.  M.  Bhxwhb.  —  Vocational  Education.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and 

A.M.)  9  aS.    Total  9  (+  7  Aud.). 

814.  Asst.  Professor  G.  E.  Johnson.  —  Child  Development.    (A.B.,  A.A., 

S.B.,  and  A.M.)  21  S.S.    Total  21  (+  4  Aud.}. 

815.  Mr.  C.  D.  Klnqslbt  (Massachusetts  Board  of  Education).  —  The 

Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.) 
24S.S.     Total  24  (■  {   11  Aud.). 

816.  Dr.  J.  M.  Bbswhb.  —  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.)  24  S.8.,  1  ooC.    Total  25  (+  5  Aud.). 
B17o.    Mr.  C.  a  Thomas  (Director  of  English  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio).  —  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools.     (A.A..A-M.) 

62  8.S.    Total  62  (+  16  Aud.). 
817k    Mr.  C  a  Thomas  (Director  of  English  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio).  —  Special  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools.     (A.  A.,  A.M.) 

84  8.8.    Total  84  (+  15  Aud.). 
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Asst.  Professor  L.  J.  A,  Mbhcikh.  —  The  Teaching  of  French.  (AA., 
A.M.)  22  8.8.    Total  22  (+  7  Aud.). 

Professor  H.W.Houm.— Problems  of  Education.      8  8.8.    Totals. 

Professor  E.  A.  Shaw  (Tufts  College),  and  Dr.  W.E.Fxrnald  (Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feeble-minded  at  Waverley).  —  The  Psychology 
of  Mentally  Deficient,  Retarded,  and  Exceptional  Children.  (A.B., 
A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.)  27  S.8.    Total  27. 

Mr.  Raleigh  Schobling  (Lin  coin  School  of  Teachers  College,  New 
York  City).  —  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    (A. A.,  A.M.) 

IS  aS.    Total  16  (+  2  And.). 

Mr.  Raleigh  Schobling  (Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  New 
York  City).  —  Special  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
(A.A..A.M.)  16  aS.    Total  16  (+9  Aud.). 

Associate  Professor  Daniel  Starch  (University  of  Wisconsin) .  —  The 
Psychology  of  School  Subjects.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.) 

20S.S.    Total  20  (+3  Aud.). 

Aunt.  Professor  A.  J.  Inqlib.  —  High  School  Administration.  (A.B., 
A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.)  32  S.S.    Total  32  (+  2  Aud). 

Dr.  J.  L.  Bask  abb  (School  of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia).  —  The  Teach- 
ing of  Civics.     (A.A..A.M.)  7S.a    Total  7  (+4  Aud.). 

Mr.  0.  C  Gallagher  (Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline). — 

Problems  in  School  Administration.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  SB.,  and  A.M.) 

10  aa    Total  10. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Barnard  (School  of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia).  — Social 
Studies  in  the  Senior  High  School.     (A.A.,  A.M.) 

7  8.8.    Total  7  (+ 8  Aud.). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mahonet  (State  Supervisor  of  Americanization).  —  Ameri- 
canisation.     (A.A.,  A.M.).  28  S.S.    Total  28  (+  8  Aud.). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mahonet  (State  Supervisor  of  Americanization).  —  Ameri- 
caniaation.     (Advanced  course.)     (A.A.,  A.M). 

30  8.a    Total  30  (+9  Aud.). 
Engineering  Sciences 

Professor  H.  J.  Hughes.  —  Plane,  Topographic,  and  Railroad  Survey- 
ing.    (A.B.,  A. A,  S.B.) 

16  S.S.,  2  Be.,  8  Ju.,  11  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  oeC.,  2  uC.    Total  43. 

English 

Associate  Professor  J.  H.  Hanford  (University  of  North  Carolina).  — 
*>gifoi'  Composition  and  Methods  of  Teaching.     (A. A.) 

22S.S.,lFr.    Total  23  (+ 3  Aud.). 

Mr.   B.   H.    Lehman. — English  Composition    (Advanced  oourse). 

(A. A.)  43  9.S.    Total  43  <  +  2  Aud.). 

.  Alwin  Thaler.  —  Special  Instruction  in  English  for  Foreign 

11  S.a    Total  II  (+2  Aud.). 
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Associate  Professor  J.  H.  Hantord  (University  of  North  Carolina).  — 
Shakspere,     (A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.) 

12  S.S.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  16  (+  1  Aud.). 
Dr.  Alwtn  Thaler.  —  Anglo-Saxon.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

6S.S,  Uu.    Total  7. 
Associate  Professor  C.  T.  CopeUnd.  —  History  of  English  Literature 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (A.A.) 

36S.S.,  lSe.  Total  37  (+ 23  Aud.). 
Professor  C.  N.  Gbwenottoh.  —  Advanced  Work.  1  8.8.  Total  1. 
Prof essor  Ktrsopp  Lakx.  —  The  English  Bible. 

SS.S.    Total  8  (+  3  Aud.). 

Public  Speaking  and  Oral  English  ' 
Mr.  N.  B.  Cawlkt.  —  Fundamentals  of  Speaking  and  Beading. 

30  8.8.,  ISp.    Total  31. 
Associate  Professor  I.  L.  Wintrr.  —  Public  Speaking. 

13  S.S.,  1  Sc.,  1  Sp.    Total  15. 
Mr.  C.  8.  Thomas  (Director  of  English  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio).       Oral  English.  SS.S.     Total  5. 

Associate  Professor  I.  L.  Wrarsn.  —  Dramatic  Interpretation. 

9S.8.    Total  fl. 
Associate  Professor  I.  L.  Wintrb,  —  Advanced  General  Course. 

12  S.S.     Total  12. 
Font  Aktb 
Dr.  L.  D.  Cabxrt  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston).  —  History  of 
Greek  Art.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.) 

6  S.S.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  ocC,  1  uC.    Total  16. 
Mr.  G.  P.  WfflBHiP.  — History  of  the  Printed  Book.    (A.B.,  A.A., 
S.B.,  and  A.M.) 

5  S.S.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Ft.,  3  ocC.    Total  14  (+  1  Aud). 

Mr.  H.  H.  Clark  (School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts).  —  Teaching  of 

Design.    (A.B.,A.A.,S.B.,and  A.M.)      24  8.8.  Total24(+SAud.). 

Mr.  H.  H.  Clark  (School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts).  —  Theory  of 

Design.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.,  and  A.M.) 

11  &S.,  1  Se.    Total  12  (+  4  Aud.). 

French 
Aast.  Professor  G.  B.  Westoh.  —  Elementary  French.     (A.A.) 

27  S.S.,  1  Ju.,  1  uC.    Total  29  (+1  Aud.). 
Aast.  Professor  B.  M.  Woodbridqb  (Rice  Institute).  —  Second-year 
College  French.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

13  8.a,  I  So.,  1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  2  ocC.,  1  uC.    Total  19  (+  4  Aud.). 
Professor  It.  E.  L.  Kitthbdob  (University  of  Toronto).  —  Third-year 
College  French.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

7  S.8.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Ft.,  1  ocC.    Total  14. 


A.A..  8.B.,  provided  a 
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Mr.  Chablbb  Gbimm  (Yale  University).  —  French  Composition  and 
Conversation).     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

23  S.a,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  28  (+  5  Aud.). 
Asst.  Professor  L.  J.  A.  Mkhcieh.  —  French  Composition  and  Con- 
venation  (Advanced  course}.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

26  8.S.,  lSe.    Total  28  (+13  Aud.). 
Asst.  Professor  Andbb  Mobieb.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     (A.B.,  A. A.,  8.B.) 

26  as.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  28  (+  6  Aud.). 


Dr.  A.  H.  HsRBiCK.  —  Elementary  German.     (A. A.) 

14  S.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Fr.    Total  16  (+  2  Aud.). 

Dr.  F.  W.  C.  Liedkr.  ■- Second-year  College  German.    (A.B.,  AjL, 
RB.)  5  aS.    TotalS. 

Dr.  F.  W.  C.  LmDBS.  — Third-year  College  German.    (A.B.,  A. A., 
S.B.)  4  as.,  1  Se.,  1  Fr.,  1  ocC.,  1  uC.    Total  8  (+ 1  Aud.). 

Dr.  Fbiedbich  Schobnbmann, —  German  Dramatists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.     (A3.,  A.A.,  S.B.)  1  Sp.    Total  1. 

Dr.  Fbtbdbich  Schohnkiunn. — The  Short  Story  in  German  Litera- 
ture.    (A.B.,  A.A..S.B.)  3S.S.,  2  Ju.     Total  S. 

Government 

Professor  A.  N.  Holcombb.  —  Modern  Government.    (A.B.,  A, A.. 

S.B.)  24  aS.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Fr.   Total  29  (+  4  Aud.), 

Professor  C.  H.  McIlwatn.  —  The  American  Constitutional  System. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.,  and  A.M.) 

4  as.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  9  (+1  Aud.). 


Professor  C.  H.  Hasktnb.  —  European  History  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Present  Time.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

19  S.S.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  ocC.    Total  26  (+  14  Aud.). 
Professor  W.  S.  Fkboubon. —  Greek  and  Roman  History.   (A.B.,  A.A., 
S.B.,  and  A.M.) 

13  S.S.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  ooC.    Total  19  (+  2  Aud.). 
Professor  Kjrsopp  Lake.  — The  Beginnings  of  Christianity — to  800. 
(A.B.,  A.A.,  aB.,  and  A.M.) 

9  S.S.,  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  12  (+  8  Aud.). 
Professor  C.  H.  McIlwain. -- English  History.  (A.B.,  A-A.,S.B.,and 
A.M.)  7  as.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  14  {+  6  And.). 

Professor  C.  H.  Habcns.  —  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. 

7  S.a    Total  7  (+  1  Aud). 
Asst.  Professor   R.  H.   Gbobob   (Yale   University). — Continental 
Europe  since  1870.     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.) 

11  as.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  ocC.    Total  17  <+  3  Aud.). 
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832.      Dr.  Frederick  Mere.  —  American  History.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  SB.) 

21  S.S.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Ft.,  1  ocC.    Total  33  (+  3  Aud.). 
S33.       Dr.  Frederick  Merk.  —  History  of  the  United  States  since  1865. 
(A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.,  and  A.M.) 

21  S.S.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  ocC.    Total  35  (+  8  Aud.). 

HOHTKJULTUJU 

Mr.  S.  F.  Hamblin,  —  Plant  Study  and  Appreciation. 

13  S.S.    Total  13. 
Italian 

81.  Asst.  Professor  Q.  B.  Weston.  —  Elementary  Italian.    (A.B.,  A.A., 

S.B.)  8  S.S.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  3  ocC.        Total  17. 

82.  Asst  Professor  G.  B.  Weston.  —  Advanced  Italian.    (A.B.,  A.A., 

8.B.)  4  as.    Total  4. 

Mathematics 

SI.         Associate  Professor  C.  L.  Bouton.  —  Trigonometry.    (A.B.,  A.A., 
8.B.)  12  S.S.,  1  Se,  1  Ju.,  3  Fr.    Total  17  (+ 2  Aud.). 

811.  Associate   Professor   C.   L.    Bouton.  —  Analytic   Geometry.     (A.B. 

A.A-,S.B.)  16aS.,  1  So.    Total  16  (+ 1  Aud.). 

SHI.     Professor  G.  D.   Birkhoff.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.)  10  S.S.,  2  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  1  ocC.    Total  15. 

SIV.      Professor  G.  D.   Birkhoff.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.)  5  as.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  7. 

Music 

84.         Professor   L.   R.   Lewis   (Tufts  College).  —  Musical  Appreciation. 

(A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

20  S.a,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  uC.    Total  32  (+  6  Aud.). 

Philosophy 
SI.         Professor  R.  B.  Perry.  —  General  Problems  of  Philosophy.    (A.B., 
A.A.,  S.B.)  28  8.S.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  34  {+  3  Aud.). 

84.        Professor  R.  B.  Peebt.  —  Ethics.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

13  S.a,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  uC.    Total  23  (+  3  Aud.). 
820.       Professor  R.B.PEHKT.— Research  in  Philosophy.       5  8.8.    Totals. 

Physics 

SI.         Asst.   Professor  F.    A.    Saunders.  —  General   Physics    (Lectures). 
(A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.) 
19  8.S.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  ocC.,  1  uC.    Total  29  (+  4  Aud.). 
82.         Asst  Professor  F.  A.  Saunders.  —  General  Physics  (Laboratory). 
(A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.) 

15  8.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  ocC.,  1  uC.    Total  23. 

812.  Professor  Frederic  Palmer,  Jr.  (Haverford  College).  —  Conduction 

in  Gases  and  Radio-activity.    (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

2  8.S.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  4. 
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Pbtcholooi 
BA.       Dr.  F.  H.  Allfobt.  —  General  Introduction  to  Psychology.    (A.B., 
A.A.,  S.B.) 
22  as.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  ooG.,  1  uC.    Total  33  (+  5  AudL). 
SB.        Dr.  F.  H.  Alwobt.  —  Applied  Psychology.   (A.B.,  A. A.,  S.B.) 

15  S.S.,  3  Ju.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  uC.    Total  21  (+ 4  Aud.). 
820.       Dr.  F.  H.  Allpobt.  —  Research  in  Psychology. 

7  3.S.,  1  ocC.    Total  8. 
Spanish 
SI.         Mr.  Q.  L.  Lincoln-.  —  Elementary  Spanish.    (A.B.,  A. A.,  S.B.) 

22  S.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  1  ooC.,  1  uC.    Total  28. 
SS.         Mr.  G.  L.  Lincoln.  ■  ■■  Advanced  Spanish.   (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

6  8.8.,  2  So.    Totals. 

87.  Mr.  Owmmo  Rivbba.  —  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation 

(Elementary  Course).     (A.B.,  A.A.,  S.B.) 

13  8.8.,  1  So.    Total  14  {+  3  Aud.). 

88.  Mr.  Gtjilleemo  Rivera,  —  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation 

(Advanced  course).     (A.B.,  A.A.,  8.B.) 

8  8.8.,  1  So.    Total  7  (+3  Aud.). 

The  total  number  of  perrons  in  attendance  was  as  follows: — 

1017        10IS  10W  1930 

litm'n  adMM'n 

Tot»J  number  of  ntudente 771         1248      1723        647         1709 

■         ■  'nam 387  SIS      1086        SO)  797 

*         *  -■omen 434  430        061  54  911 

PteMttat*  of  BH 87%      06%      62%        93%        44% 

This  body  of  students  was  made  up  as  follows:  — 


Student*  »t  Empneerini  Cunp   

Btudenl*  in  Reserve  Omnen'  Trejninf  Coma 

Eurud  Students  of  preceding  uademia  year:  ■ 

Memben  of  fraduate  and  prof  eseional  echoola 

FndTTrfmHnaiti  In  jtkH  Haanang; 

Undnrcr»dii»t«.  with  definieiit  record 

SpeuUl  Students.  Aite  end  Soienoe* 


1930 


Student!  in  Phyiioal  Edueation.  Codm 190        180        300  0  333 

Student,  from  outride  in  leuer*!  hum 491        443        909  MB  1141 

778      1346      1746  647  1716 

Numb  Mooted  twin 7  1  16  0  7 

771       13*8      1739  647  1709 

The  composition  of  the  group  entitled  "Students  from  Outside  in 
General  Courses"  was  as  follows:  — 

>  Not  including  member*  ol  the  Banrrc  OOloent'  Training  Corp*. 
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1B17      1018  1910  1930 
echool  cenoer*:                                                                 IMhh'd  2diw's 

Prafeeaon  ud  ooDeae  iMbMan M          »  60          33  78 

Norau.1  School  Miben 10            8  SOU 

Hi«h  School  leactien 01           83  13/          1!  177 

Junior  Hi«fa  School  Mattel US  38            0  87 

Onda  school  tnoban 78          U  08            8  210 

Eodond  ud  priTMa  oobool  umImci 35          18  47          18  07 

Other  tesoner* M          IS  43            1  37 


Total  teacher*  tad  *ohooi  offion      ., SOS  2SS  477  SS  700 

Han...    87  88  ISO  3S  183 

Woman 318  107  338  20  B27 

PorooDtafB of  man 29%       34%  20%  63%  35% 

Students  from  other  collate* H  73  303  113  ISO 

Students  Iron  preparatory  aohooai S  13  19  8  23 

Other  at 


Total  etudente  from  outaida,  neutral  eo 


m 36%      42%  47%      84%      38% 

In  this  body  of  "students  from  outside"  there  were:  — 


Holderaof  A.B.,  SB.,  oreomesquivile.it  degree..  .  .  173  84  24S  SO  SOS 

Holder!  of  a  higher  degree SO  10S  01  3S  122 

Hcmben  of  the  Hummer  School  in  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding Ore  rout 04  73  100  58  101 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  same  group  was  as  follows  :- 

1017  1918             1919  1930 
lsteeaa'D  8den*'n 

New  England  State* 308  208  503  160  727 

Middle  State* 87  00  148  34  100 

South  Atlantic  State*      21  31  44  7  06 

South  Central  State*       0  24           12  0  IS 

North  Central  State*.    34  22  04  24  101 

Wartarn  State* 13  11           «  6  16 

Foreign  Couutrie* 10  37  42  10  26 

491         443  909        246         1141 

II.  Commission  on  Extension  Courses 

REPRESENTING 
Harford  University  Boston  University 

Tufts  College  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Maw.  Institute  of  Technology  Wellesley  College 

Boston  College  Simmons  College 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
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The  following  courses  were  offered  in  1919-20.  The  table  shows 
for  each  course  the  number  of  students  in  the  course  and  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  granted :  — 

StudmU    Cartifleata 

Botany  {Professor  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout) 22  17 

Economies: 

Labor  Problems  (Dr.  E.  E.  Lincoln) 54  8 

Social  Reconstruction  (Professor  T.  N.  Carver) 74  22 

Principles  of  Sociology  (Professor  T.  N.  Carver) SI  27 

Education: 

Educational  Measurement  (Professor  W.  F.  Dearborn) .     20  14 
Educational  Measurement  (Advanced  course)  (Professor 

W.  F.  Dearborn) 23  20 

Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (Professor  A.  H. 

Wilde) 20  4 

Teachers  learning  Course  in  French  (Professor  L.  J.  A. 

Mercier)  26  14 

Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (Professor  H.  W. 

Holmes) 47  24 

English: 

Elementary  English  Composition  (Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Heraey)  187  60 

Advanced  English  Composition  (Professor  D.  L.  Sharp)  130  29 

History  of  English  Literature  (Professor  E.  C.  Black)      135  40 

Scott  (Professor  C.  T.  Copeland) 201  23 

Oral  English  (Professor  I.  L.  Winter) 8  3 

Public  Speaking  (Professor  I.  L.  Winter) 18  4 

Fine  Arte:  (Mr.  Huger  Elliott): 

Artistic  Expression 7  0 

Evolution  of  Painting 3  0 

French  (Professor  James  Geddes,  Jr.): 

Elementary  French  43  11 

Second-year  French 41  19 

Intermediate  French 31  13 

Geography  (Professor  Elizabeth  F.  Fisher) 69  37 

Geology  (Professor  G.  H.  Barton): 

Lithology 23  14 

History: 

Historical  Geology 27  10 

History  of  the  United  States  (Professor  A.  I.  Andrews).     27  14 

French  liiatory  (Professor  C.  H.  Haskina) 75  15 

Music  (Professor  J.  P.  Marshall) 116  15 

School  of  Social  Work 2  2 

Spanish  (Professor  E.  F.  Langley) : 

Elementary  Spanish 54  12 

Second-year  Spanish  18  9 

Zoology  (Professor  G.  H.  Parker) 8  5 

1560  485 
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The  proportion  of  certificates  to  the  total  enrolment  was  thirty- 
one  per  cent.  All  the  courses  were  accepted  for  the  degree  of 
AA.  by  Harvard  University,  Radcliffe  College,  Tufts  College,  and 
Wellesley  College. 

Ill 

In  1919-20  eighty-three  men  were  registered  as  Special  Students 
under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  students  entered  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  full  courses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  half -courses,  of  which  eighty- three  full  courses  and  eighty  half- 
courses  were  completed  with  the  following  grades:  A,  ten;  B,  forty; 
C,  seventy;  D,  twenty-seven;  E,  sixteen.  Of  the  eighty-three  stu- 
dents, forty-nine  completed  at  least  one  course  or  half-course. 

The  registration  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  Special 
Students  was  in  charge  of  Assistant  Professor  A.  F.  Whittem, 
Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  Special  Students  and 
University  Extension. 

The  number  of  Special  Students  registered  November  1,  1920, 
was  seventy-seven.  Their  average  age  was  twenty-seven  years. 
Twenty-two  are  of  foreign  birth.  By  occupation  four  are  teachers; 
nineteen  have  no  other  occupation  than  student.  Forty-three  have 
enrolled  in  four  or  more  courses. 

IV 

In  February,  1920,  the  degree  of  A  A.  was  conferred  by  Harvard 
University  on 

Milton  Sawyer  Rose 
At  Commencement,  1920,  the  degree  of  AA.  was  conferred  by 
Radcliffe  College  on 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Foster 
Annie  Lyman  Sears 
Charlotte  Reed  White 

JAMES  HARDY  ROPES,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University :  — 
Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  Radcliffe  College 

for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 
The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year 

was  653. 

Graduate  Students 133 

Seniora 126 

Junior! 97 

Sophomore* M 

Freeh  men 101 

UnoUasified  Students 62 

Special  Students 41 

Total 858 

Outside  of  Massachusetts  the  largest  number  of  students  came 
from  New  York,  with  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  next.  The  total 
registration  shows  an  increase  of  97  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  increase  was  largely  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  grad- 
uate school  from  82  to  133.  The  number  of  unclassified  students 
also  increased  from  50  to  62. 

The  number  of  teachers  taking  courses  without  charge  was  seven. 
These  teachers  are  admitted  under  the  arrangement  with  a  few 
public  schools,  by  which,  in  return  for  an  opportunity  given  Rad- 
cliffe students  to  teach  in  these  schools  in  connection  with  then- 
work  in  Education,  a  certain  number  of  teachers  are  given  free 
instruction  in  Radcliffe  College.  Three  of  the  seven  took  Harvard 
courses  for  which  Radcliffe  College  pays  the  University.  Four 
mistresses  of  halls  and  one  graduate  who  was  assistant  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  also  took  courses  without  charge.  On  teach- 
ers' rates  four  teachers  were  admitted  to  take  Harvard  courses, 
and  twelve  were  admitted  to  Radcliffe  courses. 

In  1919-20,  forty-four  students  were  admitted  to  twenty-one 
whole  courses,  and  sixty-one  students  to  thirty-four  half -courses  in 
Harvard  University.  Twenty-three  instructors  directed  the  work 
in  research  of  forty-four  students. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty-three  graduate  students  registered 
during  1919-20,  one  hundred  and  one  of  whom  were  from  colleges 
other  than  Radcliffe.  Thirty-nine  of  these  came  from  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley ;  thirteen  others  from  colleges  in 
New  England,  ten  from  the  Middle  States,  twenty-four  from  the 
Middle  West,  five  from  the  Far  West,  four  from  the  South,  and  six 
from  institutions  outside  of  the  United  States  —  the  University  of 
the  Philippines,  McGill  University,  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  and  Zurich,  and  Zappion  College. 

At  Commencement,  in  June,  1920,  three  students  received  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  students 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  thirty-seven  cum  laude, 
nine  magna  cum  laude,  and  two  summa  cum  laude.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  twenty-seven  candidates.  Eleven 
of  these  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe  College,  while  the 
rest  represented  fourteen  different  colleges  and  universities.  Four 
candidates  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

Matilda  Moldenhauer  Brooks,  A.B.  (University  of  Pittsburgh) 
1912,  M.S.  (ibid.)  1913.  Subject,  Biology;  Special  Field,  Botany; 
Dissertation,  Quantitative  Studies  on  the  Respiration  of  Bacillus 
Subtilis  (Ehrenberg)  Colin. 

Bemice  Veazey  Brown,  A.B.  1916,  A.M.  1918.  Subject,  Political 
Science;  Special  Field,  International  Law;  Dissertation,  The  Status 
of  Armed  Merchantmen. 

Priscilla  Hawthorne  Fowle,  A.B.  (Vassar  College)  1916,  A.M. 
(Radcliffe  College)  1917.  Subject,  History;  Special  Field,  The 
United  States,  1789-1865;  Dissertation,  The  Boston  Daily  News- 
papers, 1830-50. 

Abbie  Loveland  Tuller,  A3. 1916,  A.M.  1917.  Subject,  Educa- 
tion; Special  Field,  Secondary  Education;  Dissertation,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Art  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prise,  for  the  best  original  work  in  any 
department,  was  divided  between  two  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  Matilda  Moldenhauer  Brooks  and  Bernice  Veaxey  Brown, 
for  their  Doctor's  dissertations.  The  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Di- 
ploma and  Scholarship,  for  the  senior  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Academic  Board  has  shown  the  greatest  promise,  was  awarded  to 
Romaine  Elisabeth  Boody.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Prize  of  *50, 
given  to  the  ranking  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  was  awarded  to 
Sara  Slepian.  The  sum  of  $100,  given  by  Katharine  S.  Day,  a 
special  student,  for  any  use  that  Professor  Langf eld  chose  to  make 
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of  it,  ill  connection  with  his  course,  was  awarded  as  a  prise  to  Ada 
Lufkin  Gould,  of  the  Class  of  1920,  for  work  in  experimental 
aesthetics  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory.  Two  Radcliffe  stu- 
dents received  part  of  the  Bowers  Prize  in  the  award  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  of  Harvard  University:  Winifred  Whittlesey,  of 
the  Class  of  1921,  and  Edith  Israelitta  Rudin,  of  the  Class  of  1922. 
In  the  competition  for  the  George  B.  Sobier  Prize  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege honorable  mention  was  given  to  Ruth  Evelyn  Arlington,  of  the 
Class  of  1920. 

The  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Fellowship  of  $1000  in  the  award  of 
Wellesley  College,  was  awarded  for  1920-21  to  Edith  Susan  Whit- 
aker,  A.B.  1916,  A.M.  1917.  A  scholarship  offered  by  the  French 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Office  National  des  Universit.es 
Franchises  for  study  in  a  French  Lycee  was  awarded  to  Vera  Mikol, 
of  the  Class  of  1920.  A  fellowship  offered  by  the  Committee  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  for  advanced  study  in  Belgium  was  awarded  to 
Bemice  Veazey  Brown,  A3. 1916,  AM.  1918,  Ph.D.  1920. 

Eighty  whole  or  partial  scholarships  have  been  awarded  for 
1920-21,  to  11  Graduate  Students,  21  Seniors,  25  Juniors,  15  Soph- 
omores, 7  Freshmen,  and  one  Unclassified  Student.  This  list  in- 
cludes, besides  the  regular  college  scholarships,  scholarships  that 
are  awarded  to  Radcliffe  students  by  outside  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions in  conference  with  the  college  committee  on  scholarships;  a 
scholarship  covering  tuition,  board  and  lodging,  given  to  a  French 
Government  student  of  advanced  standing  at  the  Sorbonne;  a 
scholarship  for  tuition  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  a  French  Government 
student  at  Wellesley  College;  a  scholarship  covering  board  and 
lodging,  given  to  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  England,  holder 
of  a  tuition  scholarship  from  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

The  gifts  to  the  College  during  the  year  include  $15,000  on  ac- 
count from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Drew  of  Providence; 
$7,749.26  additional  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Abigail  W.  Howe, 
$3000  additional  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Greene,  $300 
from  an  anonymous  giver,  $500  in  Liberty  Bonds  from  Lucy  A. 
Paton,  Ph.D.  1902,  for  the  Endowment  Fund,  $50  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biology  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Biology;  additions  to 
the  scholarship  funds  of  about  $22,000,  and  to  the  loan  funds  of 
$355;  and  gifts  of  about  $6400  from  the  Classes  of  1895, 1910, 1912, 
and  1920. 
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The  following  figures  give  the  Tesults  of  the  admission  examina- 
tions in  1920:— 

Admitted  without  condition  by  Old  Plan 11 

Admitted  without  condition  by  New  Plan 61 


with 

Total  admitted 96 

Refiiaed  admisuon  by  Old  Plan 19 

Refused  admission  by  New  Plan 22 

Total  refused  admission 41 

130 
Candidates  counted  twice  3 

Total  number  of  final  candidates 133 

A  smaller  proportion  of  those  taking  examinations  in  1920  were 
refused  admission  than  of  those  in  1919.  While  95  were  admitted  in 
each  year,  41  were  refused  admission  in  1920.  This  shows  improv- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  those  taking  entrance  examinations  over  last 
year's  record  of  53  refused  admission. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  the  year  1919-20  were 
Professor  E.  G.  T.  Webster,  and  Professors  E.  L.  Mark,  E.  H.  Hall, 
H.  W.  Smyth,  G.  L.  Ettredge,  C.  H.  Grandgent,  G.  P.  Baxter, 
W.  S.  Ferguson,  and  W.  E.  Hocking. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot  was  reelected  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  from  1920.  The  term  as  an  Associate  of 
Professor  George  Shannon  Forbes  expired,  and  Professor  Henry 
Wyman  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, was  elected  an  Associate  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  1920. 

In  April,  Miss  Boody  resigned  as  Dean  of  the  College,  to  take 
effect  in  May.  On  May  10,  the  Council,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Associates,  appointed  an  Alumnae  Associate,  Christina  Hopkinson 
Baker,  1893  (Airs.  George  P.  Baker),  to  serve  as  Acting  Dean  until 
July  1.  On  June  22  the  Council  voted  that  the  Acting  Dean 
should  continue  to  serve  until  a  permanent  Dean  is  appointed  by 
the  Associates  and  qualifies. 

CHRISTINA  H.  BAKER,  Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ADMISSION   . 

TO  THE  PRKSIDRNT  OF  thb  UmvEHsm :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  as  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

During  the  fall  of  1919,  there  was  considerable  discussion  among  the 
alumni  concerning  the  entrance  requirements.  The  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion undertook,  at  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  admission  by  examination.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  the  Committee  consulted,  in  person  or  by  cor- 
respondence, schoolmasters  all  over  the  country.  The  Committee  found 
the  investigation  very  profitable,  as  it  brought  them  into  closer  touch  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolmaster.  Very  little  complaint  was  made  of 
the  character  or  the  marking  of  the  entrance  examinations.  It  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  Harvard  put  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  schools  in  requiring 
sixteen  and  one-half  unite  under  the  Old  Plan  when  most  colleges  require 
only  fifteen.  The  average  school  year  consists  of  four  units;  and  in  some 
cases  not  all  of  these  can  be  offered  for  admission.  Certain  requirements 
under  the  New  Plan  seemed  to  work  hardship  on  boys  coming  from 
schools  which  did  not  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  for  Harvard. 

In  April,  1920,  the  Faculty  reduced  the  requirements  for  admission  under 
the  Old  Plan  to  fifteen  unite.  It  also  gave  the  Committee  permission  to 
approve  under  the  New  Plan  students  who  had  completed  in  less  than  four 
years  the  work  of  a  standard  four-year  course,  and,  in  the  case  of  excep- 
tional students,  to  allow  the  omission  of  one  of  the  required  subjects. 

These  changes  came  too  late  to  have  much  effect  on  the  number  of  can- 
didates in  1920.  The  Committee  feel  that  the  revised  requirements  will 
allow  us  to  accept  under  the  New  Plan  some  desirable  candidates  whom 
in  the  past  we  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  under  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
reduction  to  fifteen  units  under  the  Old  Plan  is  not  a  real  reduction  in 
the  requirements  for  admission.  Fourteen  unite  remain  the  minimum,  as 
before,  for  admission  with  conditions.  The  net  result  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  conditions  with  which  a  candidate  may  be  admitted.  A  man  is 
able  to  enter  college,  and  do  work  of  college  grade,  or  else  he  is  not. 
Admission  with  conditions  means  putting  a  greater  burden  in  college  on 
the  weakest  men.  In  the  table  in  the  Appendix,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  percentage  of  men  admitted  with  conditions  is  lower  this  year  than 
last. 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  the  Faculty  voted  to  have  the  New  Plan  books 
read  by  the  readers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Harvard, 
Princeton,  and  Yale  had  in  the  past  withdrawn  their  New  Plan  books,  and 
had  had  them  read  by  their  own  readers.  The  three  colleges  now  have  all 
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their  books  read  by  the  Board.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  new 
arrangement  worked  very  satisfactorily  at  Harvard. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  shows  that  the  results  of  the  examinations  last  June  were  better 
than  the  year  before.  Certain  factors  —  infantile  paralysis,  coal  shortage, 
influenza,  and  the  war  —  which  had  affected  results  in  recent  years,  were 
absent  or  of  less  importance.  The  Board  has  appointed  committees  which 
are  endeavoring,  with  some  promise  of  success,  to  eliminate  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  percentage  of  failures  in  a  given  subject.  They  are  also  en- 
deavoring to  eliminate  causes  of  complaint  in  certain  subjects,  notably 
History  and  Mathematics.  In  this  work,  Harvard  representatives  have 
cooperated. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Committee  have  received  and  acted  upon 
1487  applications  for  admission:  — 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. . 
Applications  for  admissi 
Applications  for  admissii 


as  Special  Students 107 

ion  from  other  colleges.  . 


Applications  for  admission  on  grounds  of  War  Service 32 

Total 1487 

This  was  an  increase  of  183  applications  over  the  previous  year. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  upon  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  as  follows:  (For  purposes  of 
comparison,  I  give  similar  figures  for  1918  and  1919.) 

Applications  for  Admitrion  to  the  Freshman  Clot* 

1018  191B  1620 

Admitted  without  conditions  (Old  Plan) 152  167  203 

■  "  '         (New  Plan)  244  228  274 

Total  number  admitted  without  conditions   ..  390  395  477 

Admitted  with  conditions  (Old  Plan) 129  132  122 

Total  number  admitted 625  527  599 

Refused  admission  (Old  Plan)  75  91  68 

-  *         (New  Plan)  70  104  186 

Total  number  refused  admission 145  195  254 

Percentage  of  refusal 21.04  26.1         29.1 

Candidates  in  June  who  did  not  appear  in  September      19  24  14 

Total  number  of  final  candidates    689  746  867 

Injthe'statistics  for  1918,  were  included  46  men  admitted  as  Freshmen 
without  examination  because  of  war  service  of  various  kinds.  In  1919,  60 
men  were  admitted  for  similar  reasons,  but  were  listed  as  Unclassified 
Students,  though  practically  in  the  position  of  Freshmen.  In  1920, 31  men 
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were  admitted  as  Freshmen  on  account  of  war  service.  If  these  men  am 
added  to  the  numbers  given  above,  we  shall  have  a  fairer  oomparison  of  the 
numbers  seeking  admission  from  secondary  schools.  A  revised  summary 
would  be  as  follows:  — 

IBIS        1919        1020 

Total  number  admitted 625         587     630 

Total  number  seeking  admission  from  secondary  schools    689  806      899 

The  figures  for  1920  are  larger  than  any  year  since  1916,  when  there  were 
964  men  seeking  admission  and  686  men  admitted. 

The  New  Plan  is  now  thoroughly  established,  and  the  Committee  felt 
that  with  longer  experience  we  could  be  freer  in  admitting  to  examinations, 
A  reference  to  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  will  show  that  the  number 
of  school  records  presented  increased,  more  men  were  admitted  to  exam- 
ination, and  more  were  refused  after  examination.  Those  refused,  by 
examination  or  on  their  school  records,  form  practically  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  school  records  presented  as  in  1919. 

Of  the  candidates  under  the  New  Flan,  66  were  reported  as  failing  in  all 
four  examinations,  66  in  three  of  the  four,  52  in  two  of  the  four,  and  three  in 
one.  Of  the  744  papers  written  by  these  men,  only  59  were  reported  as  at 
all  satisfactory;  and  some  of  these  were  doubtful.  Of  the  candidates 
refused  admission  under  the  New  Plan  in  June,  seven  succeeded  in  guining 
admission  under  the  Old  Plan  in  September. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  students  who  presented  satisfactory 
school  records  under  the  New  Plan  should  fail  in  the  examinations.  The 
New  Plan  papers  are  meant  to  be  what  their  name  implies  —  comprehen- 
sive papers  which  will  cover  the  training  of  any  good  school.  Conversa- 
tion with  candidates,  parents,  and  teachers  leads  one  to  think  that  too 
often  the  boys,  especially  those  from  a  distance,  do  not  take  seriously 
enough  the  examinations.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  review  their  school  work  in  preparation  for  them;  some  seem  to  think 
the  examinations  a  mere  formality  once  the  school  record  is  approved. 
The  real  fault  in  most  cases  lies  in  the  lax  standards  of  many  schools  and  in 
the  lack  of  drill  in  taking  examinations.  In  many  places,  it  is  the  fashion  to 
decry  examinations,  and  to  mark  entirely  by  daily  recitations.  The  stu- 
dent who  can  make  a  good  recitation  on  one  day's  lesson  when  led  on  and 
encouraged  by  the  teacher  makes  a  poor  showing  when  he  is  asked  to  put 
down  on  paper  what  he  knows,  and  to  show  a  grasp  of  his  subject.  One 
teacher,  in  objecting  to  our  examinations,  said  that  it  was  unfair  to 
examine  a  boy  on  the  work  of  all  four  years.  He  said  that  Harvard  would 
never  require  that  of  its  undergraduates.  He  was  informed  that  that  was 
exactly  what  we  were  trying  to  do  by  our  general  final  examinations. 

Of  the  68  men  refused  admission  by  the  Old  Plan,  40  passed  examina- 
tions counting  less  than  twelve  unite;  and  some  of  these  passed  no  exam- 
inations at  all. 

The  number  of  men  seeking  admission  from  other  colleges  continues  to 
increase.   The  figures  are  as  follows:  — 

1918  WW  1920 

Admitted  from  other  colleges 243  322  396 

Refused  admission 33  82  86 

Total 276  404  4S1 
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Of  the  men  admitted  from  other  colleges,  296  have  actually  registered: 
and  these  represent  132  different  institutions  and  64  states  and  foreign 
countries. 

An  examination  of  the  colleges  from  which  these  men  came  shows  that 
207  students,  or  69  per  cent,  came  from  colleges  outside  of  New  England. 
A  similar  examination  of  the  men  admitted  as  Freshmen  shows  that  only 
142  students,  or  25  per  cent,  came  from  outside  of  New  England.  (Tables 
showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  both  kinds  of  applicants  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.) 

The  Committee  do  not  feel  that  in  general  these  men  are  seeking  a  back 
door  of  admission  to  the  College.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  went 
to  another  college  rather  than  try  our  entrance  examinations.  Very  few  of 
the  men  admitted  as  Unclassified  Students  are  men  who  have  previously 
been  refused  admission  by  examination.  In  any  case,  they  are  required 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  school  records,  and  are  usually  required 
to  maintain  a  standard  in  their  college  studies  higher  than  that  demanded 
of  students  admitted  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Other  colleges  report 
large  numbers  of  students  seeking  admission  by  transfer;  this  is  true  of 
colleges  which  admit  on  certificate  as  well  as  those  which  require  entrance 
examinations.  A  man  who  changes  his  college  after  one  or  more  years 
comes  to  the  new  one  with  a  definite  purpose. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  men  might  be  placed  directly  in  a  class 
on  entrance.  In  many  cases,  this  would  mean  making  them  Freshmen; 
and  most  men  would  rather  be  Unclassified  than  put  down  as  Freshmen 
again.  The  year  as  Unclassified  Student  is  one  of  probation;  and  the  good 
student  doubtless  fares  better  in  the  ranking  given  him  after  a  year  of  good 
work  at  Harvard.  Anything,  however,  that  can  be  done  to  make  these  men 
feel  more  truly  a  part  of  the  University  and  sharers  in  its  life  will  be  worth 
while.  Something  is  already  being  done  by  the  work  of  tutors  and  ad- 
visers. These  students,  coming  as  they  do  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  other  institutions,  bring  a  different  viewpoint  and  a 
spirit  of  comparison  which  is  valuable. 

The  number  of  Special  Students  shows  a  slight  increase,  due  largely  to 
conditions  arising  from  the  war.  The  Committee  are  careful  to  admit  to 
this  group  only  mature  men  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies.  In  this 
group,  are  placed  also  certain  foreigners  whose  previous  training  does  not 
allow  them  to  enter  directly  upon  the  work  of  any  class. 

A.  F.  WHITTEM, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admutum. 
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Avekaob  Amis  at  Oprntno  or  Colukjh  Ymah 
Old  Plan  {Candidates 

1917  IBIS          1919  1030 

Admitted  clear 18.20  18.01      18.08  18.24 

Admitted  with  conditions 18.68  18.51      18.41  18.79 

Refused  admission 19.14  18.40      18.05  18.95 

Nsw  Plan  Candidates 

Admitted 18.44  18.08      18.04  17.95 

Refused  admission 18.54  18.35      18.12  18.26 

New  Plan  Applicants 

1017      1018      1010  1020 

Total  number  of  school  records  presented 463      431      441  590 

■          «        ■      ■           '       approved 431      391      376  541 

*  "        ■  men  examined 347      281      332  460 

■        ■     ■    admitted 288      244      228  274 

"          "        "     "    refused  on  their  school  records  32       40       65  49 

*  ■        «     ■        ■       after  examination ...  81        70      104  186 
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Students  AoiiiTTmn  raoii  Other  Colleges. —  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion or  Men  Actually  Reqistesed,  1920-21 


Nobtb  Atlantic  Division 

4 

78 
8 
6 
1 

97 
29 
11 
21 

—  158 

2 
2 
1 

5 
2 

1 

—  13 

2 
1 

7 
1 
2 
1 

—  14 

8 
22 
3 
3 

11 

4 

North  Central  Division  (ami.) 

Missouri 8 

South  Dakota 1 

Maine 

South  Central  Division 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Texas 

3 

Total  New  England , . 

—  70 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Maryland 

1 
3 
4 
3 

1 

Virginia -. 

—  18 

1 

Western  Division 

Utah 

Colorado 

California 

Montana 

Foreign 

Brasil 

British  West  Indies  . . . 
Bulgaria 

Greeoe 

Norway 

—  2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 

Nebraska 

3 

—  24 
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APPENDIX 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  work  of  this  Department  during  the 
past  year  was  the  introduction  of  required  physical  training  for  Freshmen. 
This  work  was  carried  out  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Geer  who  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  was  appointed  Director 
of  Physical  Education.  Mr.  Goer's  activities  embrace  all  aspects  of  phys- 
ical recreation  and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium. On  the  whole  the  plan  for  physical  training  for  Freshmen  has  been 
remarkably  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  Department,  and  from 
the  viewpoints  of  the  student.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  no  student 
has  offered  serious  objection  either  to  his  physical  examination  or  to  the 
requirements  of  physical  exercise.  The  program  of  physical  training  was 
largely  made  possible  by  the  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last 
report.  Mr.  Goer's  report  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  appended. 

In  the  report  of  the  Medical  Adviser  which  is  appended  will  be  found 
certain  statistics  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  illness  in  the  University.  The 
University  suffered  in  common  with  the  general  community  from  the 
somewhat  mild  attack  of  influenza  which  was  prevalent  in  January  and 
February,  1920.  At  Buch  times  particularly  the  Stillman  Infirmary  is  of 
inestimable  value.  A  glance  at  Table  HI  of  the  report  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
viser shows  how  extensively  the  Stillman  Infirmary  is  used,  the  figures 
varying  from  S  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  Engineering  School  to  19  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  other  groups.  In  the  course  of  each  year  one  man 
out  of  seven  in  the  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University  finds  use  for 
the  Infirmary, 

During  the  past  year  additional  statistics  were  made  in  an  attempt  to 
compare  the  health  of  the  students  with  the  health  of  other  groups  of 
workers.  It  was  found  that  during  the  eight  months  of  the  college  year  the 
amount  of  time  lost  by  each  student  on  account  of  illness  would  correspond 
to  seven  days  lost  during  the  entire  calendar  year.  Of  course  these  figures 
embrace  the  unhealthiest  months  of  the  year,  and  do  not  include  the  rela- 
tively more  healthy  summer  months,  but  these  figures  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  figures  of  time  lost  through  illness  in  the  army  and  navy  and 
industrial  plants.  They  indicate  that  the  Harvard  students  are  relatively 
speaking  healthy,  and  furthermore  that  the  pretext  of  illness  is  not  ex- 
tensively used  to  avoid  college  engagements. 

ROGER  L  LEE, 
Henry  K.  Oliser  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER 

To  the  President  of  the  Univehsity: — 

8m,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  tables  showing  the  ill- 
ness among  Harvard  students  for  the  academic  year  1919-20. 

There  were  four  deaths  at  the  Stilhnan  Infirmary: — 
February  16.  Henrik  Olsen  Biorn  Homan,  of  scarlet  fever  and 


February  21.  Lee  Ming  Tsaou,  of  influenza-pneumonia. 

June         11.  Eugene  Raphael  Cummings,  of  corrosive  sublimate 

poisoning. 
June         29.  Julius  Schmittle  Hoffman,  of  septic  endocarditis. 

Deaths  at  home  or  elsewhere  among  students  were  as  follows:— 
January    22.  Joseph  Lamont  Gavit,  of  typhoid  fever. 
May         14.  Cyril  Baldwin  Wilcox,  of  gas  poisoning. 
June         13.  Allen  Manvel  Wrenn,  of  heart  trouble. 
June         16.  James  William  Clark,  Jr.,  following  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. 

The  Infirmary  received  the  following  gifts:  — 

From  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Lyman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  two  mahogany 

bookcases  each  with  a  small  bronze  plate  inscribed  as  follows: 

In  Memory  of 

Theodore  Myron  Arms  of  the  Class  of  1921 

July  24, 1900— October  12, 1918 

and  one  hundred  seventy-one  books. 

Dr.  B.  A.  G.  Fuller  continued  his  gift  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
Scribner's,  Cosmopolitan,  Harper's  Monthly,  Century,  Life,  Colliers, 
Munsey,  The  London  Illustrated,  which  he  has  contributed  annually 
since  1907. 

From  Mr.  David  Davis,  1L.,  Saturday  Evening  Poet. 

MARSHALL  H.  BAILEY,  Medical  Admaer. 
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TABLE  I.  — Illhxss  Refost,  1919-20 


DlMMM 

S«pt 

Oct. 

Not 

Dec 

Jin 

Feb 

Uw 

Apr 

lb 

Total 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis  . 
Bronchitis        

I 

i 

8 

1 
S 

1 

a 

3 

8 
17 

4 

4 
1 
1 

8 

1 
11 

8 

64 
8 
-8 

4 
1 
7 
7 

86 
1 

8 

4 

15 
16 

1 

8 
G 

1 

a 

4 

a 

16 

1 
9 

1 
6 

1 

88 
8 

7 

a 

14 
7 

118 
1 

4 

] 

1 

6 
26 
33 
7 
J 
9 
7 
1 

S 

8 
11 

8 

8 

a 

a 

9 

59 
19 
8 
5 

37 
31 
1 

63 

18 
11 
1 
5 
2 

68 
80 
9 

M 

1 

8 

8 
5 

18 

8 

1 

3 
I 
6 

36 
5 
8 
8 

13 
14 
1 
14 
1 
6 
1 

8 
1 
3 
1 
81 
16 
4 
1 
3 

a 
i 

6 
11 

G 

i 
at 

t 

8 

li 
1 

.. 

1 
'.. 

1 

.. 
1 

i 

l 

i 
l 

8 
7 

1 

18 
t 

as 

7 
78 

Coldi  —  unclassified  .   . 

Euceplielitii  Lethsrgicft 
General  Debility     .    .   . 

Heart,  of  the 

Infections,  localized  .    . 

> 

1 

i 

i 

'i 

G 

is 

4 

s 

18 
8 

S 
1 

3 

16 

89 
6 

1 

18 
18 

8 

1( 
1 

a 

H 

6 

a 
s 

7 
4 

6 

8 
11 

1 

4 

S91 
68 
21 
83 
3 

in 

79 
8 
395 
4 
69 
69 

4 
1 

16 
17 
8 

Miscelltneovs  Had.  .  . 

Miscellaneous  Surg.  .  . 

6 
T 

SO 
31 

17 

18 

18 
81 

189 
319 

a 

G 

7 
1 

1 
1 

1 

43 
17 

6  kin,  of  the 

Typhoid  Feret    .... 

1 

1 
1 

s 

8 
G 
G 

1 

s 

G 

8 

1 

1 

8 

6 
1 

6 

I 

41 

83 

111 

8 

3 

80 

87 

166 

306 

167 

385 

839 

405 

316 

16G 

10 

19SG 

Visits 

Office  consultations  med. 

15 
66 

87 

US 
346 
1» 

187 
238 
148 

128 

819 
170 

181 
860 
136 

434 

340 
99 

805 
618 
164 

115 
398 
108 

80 
181 
118 

30 

8 

1688 
1567 

mrg 

Total  Ho.  consultations 

108 

G86 

GJ4 

611 

766 

863 

987 

581 

414 

38 

5829 

Cases  not  seen  by  the  Medics!  Adrlser 
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TABLE  II. — Illness  Report  as  Related  to  THE  DirraBBHT  SCHOOLS 


— 

Colleg. 

$ 

11 

n 
m 

5 

h 
ii 

» 

fl 

a 

« 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

E 

8 
7 
19 

77 
16 
3 
9 
1 
22 
20 

52 

6 
21 
2 
6 
5 
1 
1 
87 
46 
S 
1 

9 

8 

1 
8 
7 

83 

1 
9 

1 

5 

27 
7 

3 

15 

10 

21 

6 
2 

S 

1 
1 

30 
11 

2 

1 
3 
3 

8 
3 
6 

1 
6 

2 

8 

8 
1 

20 

4 
1 
1 

11 

4 

19 

3 
8 

I 

2 

1 

15 
14 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

5 
8 
5 

3 

4 

4 

14 
3 
2 
3 

8 
8 

12 

6 
5 

1 

2 

13 
15 

2 

1 

5 
G 

1 

1 

1 

] 
6 

"i 

i 

7 

2 
1 

5 
1 
1 

2 

> 

2 

3 

9 
3 

1 

3 

83 

4 
11 

1 

1 
27 
14 

2 
i 

6 
7 
I 

i 
l 

8 

1 

4 
1 

1 

3 

23 
S 

4 

1 

1 
12 
10 
2 
1 
2 
2 

8 
1 

1 

5 

1 

19 

1 
3 

5 
6 
2 

1 

5 
2 

l 

2 
2 

4 
1 

I 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

6 

4 
I 

1 
1 

18 
1 

28 

e 

24 
1 

80 
13 
8 
8 
1 
31 
33 

56 
3 

15 
9 
2 
2 
6 
1 
8 

49 

56 
6 

73 

3 

291 

58 

31 

38 

3 

114 

79 

3 

295 

Cold*      unclMnifled      .   . 

fincephelitii  Lethargic*   . 

General  Debility    .... 
German  Mesilei    .... 

46 
13 
6 
8 
1 
23 
13 
1 
47 

Infection*,  localised     .   . 

15 
10 
1 

2 

1 

59 
69 

e 

16 

17 

Miseellaneoni  Med.  .   .   . 
MiseelUneonB  Surg.     .   . 

6 
41 

42 

4 

IS 
239 
219 

2J 

9 
3 
4 

12 
3 

43 
17 
6 

8 

7 
24 

8 
6 
25 

41 
38 
111 

a 

10 

80 

S45 

464 

489 

167 

186 

110 

80 

183 

79 

53 

11 

19 

1985 

No.  of  Students     .... 
Jtof  "8ign-offi"      .   .   . 
No.  of  Stadenti  at  Inflr- 

537 
64 

97 
18 

677 
68 

77 
11 

570 
77 

111 
19 

276 
60 

40 
14 

372 
50 

87 

13 

202 
54 

S7 
18 

136 
23 

10 
6 

879 

97 
11 

509 

65 
13 

394 

36 
9 

36 

5 
19 

19 
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AppendiciUi IS 

Asthma 1 

Bronchitis      16 

Chicken  pox 8 

Colda —  unclassified 42 

Coryx* 9 

Ear,  of  the    , 8 

Encephelitia  Lethargies 2 

Eye,  of  the 1 

General  Debility 5 

German  Measles 1 

Grippe 186 

Heart,  of  the    .... 


STILLMAN   INFIRMARY 

List  of  Cases,  1919-20 

Laryngitis 


1 


Infections - 
Inaomni*  . 
Jaundice    . 


localised 


10 


Lumbago   . 

Measles 6 

Miscellaneous  Medical GO 

Miscellaneous.  Surgical IK 

Mumps IT 

Neuralgia 8 

Pharyngitis 18 

Pneumonia 14 

Rheumatism      5 

Scarlet  Fever I 

Skin,  of  the 7 

Teeth,  of  the 1 

ToniillltU 48 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid  Fever 2 

No  diagnosis 11 

Total 642 


Ward  paskati 582 

Total 642 

Diaeharged— well 466 

reliered 167 

"             not  relieved 4 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals $ 

Died 4 

Total 642 

Total  number  of  hospital  day* 4169 

Daily  average 14.67 

Total  number  of  operations 41 

Operations  for  appendicitis 11 
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REPORT  OP  THE  APPOINTMENT  OFFICE 
Facttltt  or  Ahts  and  Sciences 

To  the  President  or  ths  Univebsttt:  — 

Sir, — The  University  Appointment  Office  during  1919-20  received 
1336  calk  for  Harvard  men  to  fill  educational  positions.  In  1918-19  the 
total  number  of  calls  was  1237.  Only  50  of  the  calls  in  1919-20  came 
through  agencies,  whereas  144  calls  were  received  through  agencies  in 
1918-19.  The  number  of  positions  filled  in  1919-20  was  210,  compared 
with  203  in  1918-19.  In  both  years  the  office  succeeded  in  filling  about 
one-sixth  of  the  positions  in  connection  with  which  recommendations  were 
requested.  The  calls  in  1919-20  came  from  30  different  kinds  of  institu- 
tions and  organizations;  in  1918-19  from  24  different  kinds.  The  posi- 
tions filled  in  1919-20  were  in  21  different  kinds  of  institutions,  whereas  in 
1918-19  they  were  in  13  different  kinds  of  institutions. 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  calls  with  the  number  of  positions  filled  in 
the  same  subject  shows  that  a  much  larger  number  of  men  than  were  avail- 
able could  have  been  placed.  The  excess  in  the  number  of  calls  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  in  English,  Romance  Languages,  Physics,  History, 
Economics,  Business  Administration,  Education,  and  Mathematics. 
There  never  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  teachers  of  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Government,  Economics,  and  Business  Administration; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Eco- 
nomics has  never  made  in  a  single  year  more  recommendations  than  in 
1919-20. 

Of  the  210  men  placed,  only  10  were  members  of  the  Class  of  1920. 
Twenty-three  of  this  class  registered  this  year  with  the  University  Ap- 
pointment Office.  Of  the  13  men  not  placed  by  the  office,  five  have  entered 
the  graduate  or  professional  schools,  five  were  placed  without  the  aid  of 
this  office  either  in  business  or  as  teachers,  and  three  are  still  unplaced. 
'$,  During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  marked  difference  between 
the  number  of  calls  from  private  schools  and  the  number  of  positions  filled. 
Before  the  war  we  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  promising 
group  of  seniors  who  were  ready  to  earn  money  for  their  later  professional 
or  graduate  study  by  teaching  in  boarding  schools.  This  group  seems  to 
grow  smaller  every  year.  The  tendency  now  seems  to  be  for  the  senior  to 
enter  directly  into  business  or  into  a  graduate  or  professional  school. 

HARVARD  APPOINTMENT  OFFICE. 
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TABLE  QT  INSTITUTIONS 


irfCiita 
Direol 

Number 

of  Calli 

Number 
Of  Pari- 

tioni 
r-ffled 

Number 
ofSau- 

BeporMd 

TJatnaUm  ud  CoOtta 

lfadind  ud  taMl  Sofaoofe 

an 
a 

57 

39 

a 

3M 
393 

3 
1 

i 

2 

4 

8 
2 
9 

8 

t 
S 
3 

10 

2 

23 
10 

no 

3 

2 
I 

28 
83 

1 

a 

2 

i 

i 
a 

107 
1 
11 
2 
1 

18 
32 

2 
1 

2 
1 

8280.860 
1,800 

86.8M 

1,300 
3300 

U-  8.  Amir  Camp  Sdsoota 

3,000 

Riiiwrimwl  Union*  and  Chiba  .  . . 
Battlement     and     Ne^Jiborhood 

1,080 

8ta.to  Board  of  Education 

Beaten  Chamber  of  Commerce  . . . 

too 

160 
7,600 

8,600 

Y.M-C-A.  Publicity  Department 
Intarehareh  World  Movement  .  ■ . 

EneTclopaedia  Bri  tannic*  Corpo- 

%£T 

4,000 

1W1, 

128. 

60 

aio* 

186 

8395  401 

*  Of  the  o6ow  210  pMitiOM  20  »™»fyiedw  the  remit  cf  letter*  writtouat  the  roqueat  of  thB 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

To  ra«  President  of  the  University: — 

Sir,  —  I  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  as  Director  of  Physical 
Education. 

Pbxscbibed  Course  fob  Freshmen 

During  the  year  1918-19  the  Board  of  Overseers  requested  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  consider  the  advisability  of  requiring  Physical 
Training  for  all  Freshmen.  The  report  was  approved  by  the  Faculty  and 
necessary  provisions  were  made  to  have  the  prescribed  program  put  into 
effect  for  Freshmen  entering  in  September,  1919.  The  course  consists  of 
participation  in  some  form  of  approved  physical  training  activity  for  at 
least  three  periods  (one  hour  each)  weekly  and  instruction  by  lecture  in 


The  physical  training  program  at  Harvard  has  a  good  many  features  in 
common  with  similar  programs  that  are  in  operation  at  other  colleges.  It  is 
somewhat  different  in  at  least  two  respects :  first,  in  the  latitude  allowed  the 
student  in  the  selection  of  his  exercise  during  all  seasons  of  the  college  year, 
and  second,  in  the  provision  made  for  special  types  of  exercise  to  fit  the 
needs  of  all  individuals  with  poor  bodily  mechanics.  Each  man  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  the  exercise  part  of  his  physical  training  program  in 
one  of  two  groups;  either  as  a  member  of  an  organised  athletic  squad,  or  aa 
a  member  of  a  regular  section  meeting  at  least  three  times  a  week.  In  both 
cases  the  participation  is  in  a  form  of  exercise  or  sport  that  has  the  greatest 
appeal  for  the  individual  concerned.  The  exercise  program  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  results  of  a  complete  medical  examination  of  each  student. 
Formal  work  and  corrective  exercise  are  reserved  for  those  individuals 
whose  examinations  indicate  a  special  need  for  this  type  of  program.  The 
major  part  of  the  course  for  the  members  of  this  group  and  all  of  the 
activities  for  the  other  men  take  the  form  of  interesting  competitive  and 
healthful  sports  and  games. 

A  plan  for  inter-dormitory  all  round  athletic  competition  was  made  a 
feature  of  the  physical  training  program.  During  the  year,  teams  were 
organized  for  each  sport  and  points  awarded  to  the  winning  dormitories. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  teams  from  each  dormitory  that  could 
enter  the  competition.  For  example,  during  the  fall  season  in  1919  each 
dormitory  was  represented  by  four  crews.  The  winning  fourth  crew  in 
competition  with  other  fourth  crews  scored  as  many  points  toward  the 
autumn  inter-dormitory  all  round  athletic  championship  as  the  winning 
first  crew.  A  permanent  trophy  in  the  nature  of  a  bronze  shield  has  been 
placed  in  the  common  room  of  each  dormitory.  An  appropriate  apace  is 
provided  on  each  plaque  for  a  complete  record  of  each  year's  competition. 
Small  movable  plates  to  be  attached  to  the  large  bronze  shields  are  awarded 
to  the  dormitories  winning  the  seasonal  championships.  This  system  of 
trophies  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jesse  I.  Straus, 
'S3.  The  competition  for  an  appropriate  design  for  the  trophy  was  won  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Perrin,  '21. 

The  testimony  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  Freshman  class  and  the 
opinion  voiced  generally  by  upper  classmen  who  have  watched  the  opera- 
tion of  the  prescribed  physical  training  program  indicate  a  recognition  of 
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the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  Some  men  experienced  for  the  first  time 
the  invigorating  effects  of  regular  habifa  of  exercise  and  recreation.  A  great 
many  became  familiar  with  sports  that  can  be  indulged  in  until  late  in  life. 
Over  three-fifths  of  the  1923  class  elected  participation  in  three  or  more 
types  of  activity.  Tennis  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  sport.  One  hun- 
dred ninety-one  different  men  took  part  in  this  activity.  The  other  sports 
attracting  over  one  hundred  men  were  rowing,  174;  squash  and  squash 
racquets,  134;  track,  128,  and  swimming,  108.  Thirty-four  men  learned 
how  to  swim. 

Voluntary  Exebcibe 
The  introduction  of  the  Freshman  program  and  its  successful  operation 
seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  for  more  general  participation  in  regular  exer- 
cise on  the  part  of  other  men  in  the  University.  An  attendance  census  of 
the  men  using  the  various  exercise  facilities  was  taken  during  the  first  week 
in  March,  1920.  The  total  for  the  week  was  8,659.  Previous  to  the  war  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  the  only  indoor  exercise  place  available  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  other  college  buildings.  The  largest  number  of  lockers 
rented  in  any  one  year  during  the  ten-year  period  previous  to  the  war  was 
950.  Last  year  975  were  taken  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  and  313  at 
the  squash  courts  and  swimming  pool.  This  made  a  total  of  1,288  lockers 
used  during  the  college  year  1919-20  by  upper  class  and  graduate  students, 
in  addition  to  those  used  by  members  of  the  Freshman  class  in  contrast  to 
950  for  the  pre-war  period.  From  the  above  figures  and  those  representing 
the  men  who  used  the  boat  house  and  Soldiers'  Field  facilities  during  the 
winter  season  it  was  apparent  that  about  2,500  men  at  Harvard  had  or 
were  rapidly  acquiring  the  habit  of  regular  exercise. 

Facilities  fob  Exercise 

The  adoption  of  a  Prescribed  Physical  Training  program  for  Freshmen 
emphasized  the  need  of  more  adequate  provisions  for  indoor  exercise  facul- 
ties. The  Freshman  Athletic  Building  was  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Freshman  Dormitories  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The  building  has  eight  excel- 
lent outdoor  hand-ball  courts  and  the  following  indoor  exercise  facilities:  a 
large  hall  46'  x  80"  for  basket-ball,  indoor  baseball  and  hand-ball,  two 
smaller  rooms,  each  2f/  x  35',  for  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling  and  corrective 
exercise,  locker  and  shower  rooms,  and  an  office.  There  are  also  two  base- 
ment rooms  which  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Military  Science.  Alter- 
ations were  also  made  at  the  Squash  Court  Building  (formerly  the 
Randolph  Gymnasium)  to  provide  for  thirteen  squash  courts,  and  at  the 
Big  Tree  Swimming  Pool  to  provide  a  shallow  area  in  the  pool  for  instruc- 
tion purposes.  At  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  a  new  maple  floor  was  laid 
in  the  main  hall  to  replace  one  that  had  long  since  served  its  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  buildings  the  following  facilities 
besides  being  used  by  the  organized  athletic  teams  under  the  control  of  the 
"Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports"  were  utilised  in  con- 
nection with  the  Prescribed  Course  for  Freshmen,  and  the  wide  range  of 
voluntary  activities  organized  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students: 
Soldiers'  Field,  the  Weld  and  University  Boat  Houses,  Jarvis  and  Divinity 
Tennis  Courts,  and  the  baseball  cage. 

WILLIAM  H.  GEER, 
Director  pf  Physical  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  STUDENT 
EMPLOYMENT 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  The  following  report,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Employment  Office,  describes  the  work  of  that  office  for  the  year 
1919-20. 

The  total  earnings  for  the  year  were  $77,826.96,  an  increase  of  $26,837.66 
over  the  year  1918-19. 

1918-19  1019-20 

Men  registered  for  term-time  work 464  521 

Men  who  secured  term-time  work 220  260 

Men  registered  for  summer  work 427  564 

Men  who  secured  summer  work 136  122 

The  division  of  registration  among  the  Departments  of  the  University 
is  as  follows:  — 

Term-time  Summer 

College 283  315 

Graduate 58  80 

Law 64  76 

Unclassified 59  44 

Engineering 14  9 

Business  School 27  6 

Medical 2  21 

Divinity 5  1 

Dental 4  9 

Special fi  8 

Total 521  564 

Total  number  of  men  registered  at  the  office,  1919-20, 1085  (87  dupli- 
cates). 
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TERM-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
September  22.  1919  —  Juno  26,  1020 


S.20 
12S.11 
101.93 
342.50 
221.00 
971.15 
104.00 
280.41 
1,717.06 
2«B2.e5 
729.26 
83.60 
107.66 


23.30 
866.62 
686.10 


8,468.36 
0,371.00 
606.27 


Amount  earned  during  term-time  of  1919,  $22,159.88. 
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SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
Jum  35,  1920—  September  37.  1020 


$300.00 

3 

480.00 

2,002.00 

10 

360.00 

85  00 

1313.00 

T 

868.1)0 

8 

7S8.7S 

ia 

44.75 
116.00 
400.00 

17.25 


15,813.00 
407 .00 
100.00 


115.00 
17.25 
272.74 
451.80 


Amount  earned  during  summer  of  1819,  S28,830.42. 


MORRIS  GRAY,  Jr., 
Secretary  for  Student  Employment. 
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DEGREES    CONFERRED,    1916-20 

1116  MIT  191B  ttU  1M0 

Bachelor*  of  Art* MS  Ml  8*6  17C  896 

Bachelor!  of  Art*  oat  of  course SO  49  86  56  100 

Bachelor*  of  Art*  for  Honorable  Service  in  the 

War 883  337 

Bnchelon  of  Science 58  81  SS  S3  41 

Bachelors  of  Science  ont  of  course S  10  8  10  1+ 

Bachelors  of  Science  for  Honorable  Service  in 

the  War ' 38  66 

Bachelors  of  Science  In  Cirri  Engineering ...     10  16  SS  18  1 

Bachelor*  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering         19  SS  88  SS  6 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering     11  IT  4T  40  IS 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering    .        4  0  3  5  S 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  .18  6  4  4 

Associate  in  Aria 0  5  1  0  1 

Bacbelors  of  Dignity 4  5  0  0  4 

Mailer*  of  Divinity S  7  5  8  1 

Doctor*  of  Theology S  0  S  8  0 

Bachelors  of  Laws 16S  188  64  S3  SOS 

Bacbelors  of  Law*  ont  of  course 2ft  19  IS  11  16 

Doctor*  of  Law 6  3  8  S  5 

Doctor*  of  Law  ont  of  course 1  0  S  0  0 

Doctor*  of  Public  Health S  1  3  1  1 

Doctors  of  Medicine 74  67  106  96  9E 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 0  0  0  8  1 

Doctor*  of  Dental  Medicine 60  55  71  80  SS 

Doctor*  of  Dental  Medicine  ont  of  course   ...        0  0  0  18  0 

Master*  of  Art* 1S4  148  76  SO  148 

Master  of  Arts  ont  of  course 1  0  0  0  0 

Doctors  of  Philosophy SS  67  4S  S4  4S 

Doctor*  of  Science S  8  4  1  8 

Doctors  of  Engineering 1  1  0  0  0 

Metallurgical  Engineers S  1  0  0  0 

Mining  Engineer 3  0  0  0  0 

Masters  In  Civil  Engineering 1  0  0  0  0 

Masters  in  Architecture 10  6  8  S  S 

Masters  in  Landscape  Architecture 1  8  1  0  4 

Masters  in  Forestry 0  0  I  0  1 

Masters  of  Science  in  Botany 1  9  0  0  I 

Master  of  Science  in  Silviculture . .  -.  . .  1 

Masters  of  Science  in  Zoology S  1  1  0  4 

Masters  of  Science  in  Applied  Biology     ....        1  0  1  0  0 

Masters  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  ....        4  4  1  0  1 

Masters  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  .   .        4  6  3  0  1 

Masters  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  .        4  1  S  0  1 

Masters  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering   .   .        1  8  0  0  0 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Chemistry ••  ■■  ■■  1 

Masters  of  Science  in  Forestry 1  0  0  1  0 

Masters  of  Science  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy    .01100 

Masters  in  Business  Administration 37  50  36  4  77 

Total* 1226  1881  866  982  14S7 
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Registration 145 
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Campbell,  Charles  Maefie 31,180 

Campbell,  Morton  Carlisle 31, 163 

Chapel  Attendance 196 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Report  on 211 
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Commission  on  Extension  Courses 263 

Committee  on  Admission,  Statistics  of 274 
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Courses  of  Instruction 63 
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Tutorial  System 100 
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Concentrations 14 

Cruft  Laboratory,  Report  on 217 

Davison,  Archibald  Thompson 31 
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Deaths  of  Students 30,278 
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Dendrology,  Instruction  in 210 
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Courses  of  Instruction 182 

Degrees 184 

Enrolment  of  Students 182 
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TKEASUBEB'S  STATEMENT  FOE  1919-20 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

The  Treasurer  submits  the  annual  statement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  for  this  period  was 
divided  at  the  rate  of  5.20  per  cent  among  the  Funds  to  which 
these  investments  belong. 

From  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  for  general 
investments  $7,003.63  was  credited  to  the  various  accounts  con- 
cerned, and  for  special  investments  1297.15,  as  the  fair  yearly 
repayment  to  make  good  the  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  Treasurer 


Bobtox,  November,  1980. 
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BAIiAJTCB   SHEET 
Jane  80,  1980 


CUl    »    B  ±KKH  : 

Treasurer— General, $111,676.77 

Treasurer—  Special  —  Schedule  1,    ....  S38.08 

Bum, 20,306. 86          $188,331.71 


AoOOum  Rboiitiblb; 

Term  Bills  of  November,  1919,      8111 .79 

Term  Billi  of  January,  1930 4,188.79 

Term  Bill*  of  June,  1930 119,817.68 

Sundry  accounts  of  Bursar's  office,    ....  18,886.63 

Sundry  accounts  of  Treasurer's  office  .    .    .  53,190.48 

Interest  accrued 5,683.08            387,883.88 


Jhrrasrroirr  —  Stores 18,148.98 


Iaauxuron  nnirnui 86,318.94 


TjMMlMMMi 

Securities  —  Special  —  Schedule  1,      .   .    .  15,473,748.40 

Securities  — General  — Schednle  9,  .  .  .  81,885,568.98 
Land  and  Buildings  —  Sp.  —  Schedule  1,  .  3,153,370.20 
Land  and  Buildings  —  Gen'l— Schedules,  .       5,889,734.86      44,674,9 


Advance!  In  Anticipation  of  Funds  and  Gifts 

or  of  income  (net)  Schednle  6,  page  188, 831,683.88 

■45,471,894.80 
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Exhibit  A 
BALAKOB   SHEET 
Jane  80,  1930 
LIABILITIES 

AOOODKIS    PilillLK  : 

SaUriea, (229,661.00 

Depoiitn  and  Adrance  PaymonU, 4S.492.S8         (372,153.3! 


Fukds  ahd  GiF-rs,  Schedule  4,  page  84. 

Restricted  met,  Income  only  available,    .    .   .  (33,844,705.66 
"           "    Principal  and  Income  available,    1,992,631 .61 
Unrestricted  niei,  Income  only  available,   .   .      8,663,995.76 
"               "     Principal  and  Income  avail- 
able       1,008,159.02      44,569,492.05 


Qa»i  and  Lobsbb  ox  Genxhal  iNraSTKBRTa  Sold,  ....  360,270.80 


Inoomb  oh  Gekhhal  Intksthents  Ukapportioked,   ....  25,730.11 


Bbsirvis  for  Depreciation  akd  Maihtehahce,  Schedule  5, 

Part  II,  page  166, 243,748.11 
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CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  BlPJUilUTUHK 

Far  tlie  y  ear  ended  June  80,  19  20 

INCOME 
Ivoom  whom  Fuhss  ahd  Guts 

Fundi  ud  Gtftj       Genexsl  Inooau  Tots* 

From  BraouL  Istvwtmbhis, 

Interestand  Dividends  — Schedule  1,     .   .  (333,311.18 

Rent*  of  Land  and  Buildings, $206,611.87 

Lew  Operating  Expenses, 128,985.03 

Net  Income  — Schedule  1, 83,676.78 

From  General  Investments, 
Interest  and  Dividends  on 

Securities  —  Schedule  2, (1,100,086.41 

Bank  Balance*, 7,647.80 

Advances  to  Departments  and  Miscel- 
laneous   8,296.65     1,416,879.87 

Rents  of  Land  and  Buildings,      .   .   .       $409,470.08 
Less  Operating  Expenses,    ....         108,585.86 

Net  Income  —  Schedule  3,      800,884.73 

Gifts  for  Immediate  Use— Exhibit  E, 401,008.10 

Miscellaneous  income  included  in  receipts  for 

departmental  and  non-departmental  activities 146,652.96 

$3,570,813-13  93,670,223.11 

Gam hai.  Income 

Tuition  Fees,     (1,109,805.01 

Laboratory  Fees, 81,914.69 

Other  Fees, 45,566.01 

Gross  Bents  of  Dormitories  not  in  Special  or  General  In- 
vestments,    171,120.08 

Miscellaneous  Income, 161,087.76 

(1,610,443.49    1,620,443.49 

Total  Income, $4,190,666.61 

General  Suspense,  balance, 

Exhibit  C,  Part  II,  page  12, 27,004.  jj 

(2,570,233.13  (1,610,448.49  (4,117,670.^ 
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COBTSOUDATED  STATEMENT  OF  HTCOME   AlfD  EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1930 

EXPENDITURE 

Ineamaman 

Jiuidt  and  GUM  G*n«ral  Ineome  Total* 

tainiatratiTe  Purposes, (10,644.00     $850,509. 49      $861,158.49 

ipartmenta  of  Instruction, 796,398.88   1,618,079.16    3,839,872.89 

her  Actixitiea,      717,408.91       119,588.88        686,942.34 

is, 300,190.97         14,881.66        215,072.68 

pain  »nd  equipment  of  dormitories  not  in  Treasurer's 

Inreetnienti, 86,866.08  86,866.08 

retaking  and  operating  expense!  of  dormitories  not  in 

Treasurer's  Inreatments,      184,108.21        184,105.21 

ftirt  end  equipment  of  bad  and  buildings  for  general 

purposes, 92,902.76  92,903.75 

retaking  and  operating  expenses  of  land  and  buildings 

for  general  purposes,     140,900.90      140,900.90 

ami  Expenditure, $1,654,637. 11*8,503,778.58  $4,157,815.64 

Balance  of  unexpended  restricted  income 

transferred  to  Fonda  ud  Gifts, 

Exhibit  C,  Part  II,  page  12, 9182,627.23 

Income  nnapportioned,      24,624.46       157,251.68  167,251.68 

$1,811,786.79  94,814,567.83 
•pplied  to  purposes  of  general  income) ,    .                                758,484 .88 
ess  amount  transf errod  from  restricted  in- 
tame) 758,484,88 

$1,744,844.20 
«ts  deficit  of  the  University,  College,  and 
Library,  paid  from  capital  of  unrestricted 
foods.    See  Schedule  10,  page  199),  .   .  96,896.58         96,896.58 

$1,647,447.67 
ess  balance,  contra), 27,004.18 


$2,570,828.11  $1,630,448.49  $4,217,670.79 
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Of  COME  AND  HEDI DEFDBB 
For  the  yew  ended 


1 


Onivenitj  (Sch.  7),   . $189,688.78 

College,   including    Graduate   School 

of  Art*  and  Sciences  (8ch.  8),     .   .  806.95S.38 

Library  (Sch.  9), 141,179.64 

Summer  School!  (Sch.  11), 1,058.46 

Engineering  School  (Sch.  ft),     .    .   .  147,164.18 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration (Sch.  IS),    6S.699.1S 

School!  or  Architecture  and  Landscape 

Architecture  (Sch.  14) 60,091.08 

Dirinity  School  (Sch.  15), 41,616.08 

Law  School  (Sch.  16), 61,916.66 

Medical  School  (Sch. 17), 460,872.00 

Dental  School  (Sch.  18), 38,786.16 

Bussey  Institution  fSch.  19),    ....  61,487.61 

Arnold  Arboretum  (Sch.  80),  ....  84,814.87 

Botanic  Garden  (Sen.  81) 6,487.86 

Botanical  Museum  (Sch.  82),  ....  8,710.46 

Gray  Herbarium  (Sch.  38), 19,746.73 

Obierratory  (Sch.  24) 66,410.81 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory 

(Sch.  85) 6,044.14 

Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology  (Sch.  86),  68,069.88 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  (Sch.  87),   .   .  17,118.86 

Semitic  Museum  (Sch.  36), 3,237.34 

Germanic  Huaeum  (Sch.  29),  .   .*  .   .  6,868.31 
William    Haye!    Fogg    An   Museum 

(Sch.  30) 87,688.16 

Appleton  Chapel  (Sch.  81), 10,620.60 

Phillips  Brooks  House  (Sch.  33),    .   .  6,109.27 
Hem  en  way     Gymnasium,     University 
Squash  Court!,  and  Big  Tree  Swim- 
ming Fool  (Sch.  38), 

Stlllman  Infirmary  (Sch.  84),  ....  6,616.78 

Ltu  Deficits  included  in  the  above 

expenditure  of  other  department!  and 

deducted  Co  show  the  net  expenditure, 
Appleton  Chapel,  ....  (3,814.81 
Hemenway  Gymmuinm,  etc.,  16,009.19 
Stillman  Infirmary,  .   .  .      14,113.07 


(91,714.77 

8361,278.53 

807,091.58 

1,618,047.91 

8,344.33 

144,438.86 

101,554.78 

103,618.34 

85,666.80 

178,830.48 

70,174.07 

133,873.30 

11,980.75 

78,071.83 

8,705.35 

50,830.88 

185,010.68 

196,936.31 

390,316  45 

741,068.45 

44,699.78 

67,484.89 

1,880.00 

58,817.51 

64,614.87 

6,427.85 

8,710.46 

19,746.78 

56,410.81 

6,044.14 

58,069.83 

17,118.86 

3,387.24 

8,868.31 

87,688.16 

10,630.60 

6,109.27 

4,035.00 

4,085.00 

34,470.01 

99,986.77 

Total  for  Department! 83,328,439.18  11,680,448.49  88,948,883.67 

Non-departmental  Fundi  and  Gifts  for 

Special  Pnrpoae!  (Sch.  86),  .   .   .   ■     817,159.48  317,159.48 

$3,645,598.66  11,680,448.49  84,106,043.15 
Income  on  general  investments,  tin- 
apportioned, 24,684.46  84,634.46 

Totali  to  Part  II, $8,670,328. 13*1,620,448.49  84,190,666.61 
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BT  DEPARTMENTS 
June  SO,  1930 


Exhibit  C,  Pabt  I 
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|!69,593.92 

910,062.05 

938.37S.44 

96,188.79 

936,750.28 

98,928.26 

91,829.18 

1,569,049.86 
199,489.38 
72,706.90 
318,380.48 

181,288.77 
6,999.54 
29,906.34 
4,801.79 

77,340.31 
62,014.96 

160,261.  T9 

180,198.96 
6,991.89 
1,058.46 

4,801.79 

64,654.24 
60,662.70 

134,597.27 

1,089.81 

7.65 

28,847  .BS 

92,685.97 
1,882.28 

85,884.52 

149,210.90 

8,478.08 

12,810.78 

3,838.08 

1,816.00 

150.00 

17,994.78 

58,101.08 
68,786.11 
171,063.61 
636,893.34 
84,616.97 
49,161.61 
64,896.57 
10,034.08 
3,746.83 
19,439.66 
60,498.89 

16,970.80 
1,700.49 
28,714.46 
189,688.87 
402.86 
4,386.96 
20,684.84 

963.68 

806.16 
10,517.88 

10,216.27 

850.75 

85,392.26 

17,488.44 

231.06 

467.04 

4,606.68 

4,606.91 

16,970.80 
1,700.49 
18,430.71 
119,163.41 
402.86 
1,766.28 
20,884.84 

21.71 

10,517.88 

63.34 

850.75 

88,728.95 

5.17 

231.06 
467.04 

4,606.91 

13,293.74 
20,485.96 

3,681.88 

941.92 

806.16 

10,168.08 

1,666.81 

17,428.27 

4,606.88 

8,484.80 
63,466.01 

4,989.51 

3,440.66 

886.70 

887.65 

2.440.G6 
886.70 

4,851.98 

18,141.66 
3,004.63 
1,767.34 

1,684.50 

323.73 

7,110.97 

2,713.69 

1,684.50 

328.73 

4,866.55 

1,641.84 

2,344.43 

1,171.85 

50,606.37 
18,376.01 
6,263.30 

2,000.06 
1,067.81 

15,073.16 
441.10 
210.24 

2,000.06 
1,067.81 

15,058.58 
441.10 
210.24 

18.68 

19,044.19 
43,977.18 

121.71 

121.71 

13,987,906.80 

81,835.67 

■8,966,570.78  9425,114.18 

9483,802.24 

9846,949.74 

9828,492.21 

978,164.449104,810.08 

200,744.91 

88,469.36 

17,054.69 

82,659.24 

16,586.08 

810.03 

1,468.61 

$4,167,815.64  •468,688.44 

9449,856.98 

9879,808.98 

9844,078.39 

978,774.469106,778.64 

14,634.46 

24,624.46 

94,  157,3 16. 64  3488,207.90 

9449,858.98 

9404,438.44 

1844,078.29 

978,774.46  9105,778.64 
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Exhibit  C,  Pabt  H 
SUMMARY   OF   ANALYZED    INCOME    ACT) 
EXPENDITURE 
NET   ACCUMULATION  OF   IHCOMB 

Income, (4,190,666.61 

ExpenditMe (*,  157,315.  Hi 

Lets  amount  paid  from  capital  of 

unrestricted  fund* 96,896,58   4,060,419.11 

Net  accumulation  of  income (180,847 .60 

SUMMARY  OF  BALANCES  AND  DEFICIENCIES 
Department*  and  actiritie*  with  balance*  of  unex- 
pended income, C488.S07.9O 

Department*  and  activities  with  de- 
ficiencies of  income, 8449,666.98 

Leu  amount  of  deficiency  paid 
by  capital  of  unrestricted  funds         96,896,58       858,960,40 
Net  accumulation  of  income, I  ISO,  147.50 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BALANCES  AND  DEFICIENCIES 
Departmental  balance!  of    Income 

from  restricted  fundi, $846,949.74 

Departmental  deficit*  of  income  from 
restricted  fundi,  ,  .  (898,493.81 
Leu  amount  of  unrestricted  capital 
used  to  pa;  deficit  of  the  Univer- 
sity, College,  and  Library.  See 
Schedule  10,  ...  896,896,58  881,595,66 
Departmental  balance!  reierred  for  restricted 

pnrpoMi, 1115,854.08 

Non-departmental  balance!  of  income 

from  restricted  funds, $88,859.84 

Non-departmental  deficit!  of  income 

from  restricted  fond*, 15,586.06 

Non-departmental  balances    reierred    for  re- 
stricted purposes, 17,878.16 

Total  unexpended  restricted  income  transferred  to 

Funds  and  Gifti, (188,687.28 

Income  unapportioned 14,624.48 

(157,861.68 
Deficits  of  income  allotted  to  depart- 
ment*,          1105,778.64 

Balances  of  general  income  allotted 
to  department!  and  balance!  of 
restricted  Income  used  to  repay 

former  ad  ranees, 78,774.46 

Net  balance  carried  to  Exhibit  B, 87,004.18 

(180,147-50 
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Exhibit  D 
GIFTS  FOB  CAPITAL 
For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920 
ESTABLISHING  NEW  FUNDS  OR  INCREASING  OLD  ONES 

Arnold  Aibore turn: 
Endowment  Fund: 

Frederic  G.  Bany $50.00 

Walter  C.  Baylies 8,000.00 

Mrs.  Francis  Blake 500.00 

Peter  C.  Brooks 5,178.80 

Samuel  Dacre  Buah 1,000.00 

Miss  Louise  W.  Case 2,500.00 

Francis  B.  Crowninshield 200.00 

Charles  P.  Curtis 250.00 

Henry  F.  Du  Pont: 

Cash $5,000.00 

Securities  valued  at  .    .      1,140.00  6,140.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Emery 2,500-90 

William  Endicott 5,000.00 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 10,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 4,000.00 

Miss  Alice  E.  Kingsbury      240.00 

John  Lowell 500.00 

Marklove  Lowery      50.00 

Frederic  Russell  Nourae 400.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman 1,000.00 

George  D.  Pratt 2,500.00 

Henry  H.  Richardson 60.00 

Mre.  J.  Montgomery  Sears: 

Cash $71.57 

Securities  valued  at  .    .   .      940.40  1,011.97 

Charles  E.  Stratton 500.00 

In  memory  of  Bayard  Thayer 1,000.00 

Frank  G.  Webster 2,000.00 

Robert  Winsor 5,000.00      $59,580.77 


Maria  A.  Evans   (Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans), 
Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  her  bequest 
of  $25,000 

Amount  carried  forward,     .    .    . 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .    .    . 

Arnold  Arboretum  ({continued): 

"  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture Fund": 


"Mary  Robeson  Sargent  Fund": 

Mary  Robeson  Sargent  (Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Sargent),  Estate  of: 

The  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  boots  for  die  Library  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum 

College: 

"The  Helen  Choate  Bell  Prise  Fund": 

In  memory  of  Helen  Choate  Bell  (Mrs. 

Joseph  M.  Bell): 

"for  a  prise  to  be  established  in  the 
Department  of  Ensflilh  .  .  ."  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  donora  that  "the 
prise  should  be  open  to  any  student 
in  the  University  or  in  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege and  should  be  awarded  for  merit 
shown  in  work  connected  with  Ameri- 
can Literature   ..." 


Mrs.  Brooks  Adams 
Mrs.  George  R.  Agassis 
Miss  Cornelia  Aldis 
OwanF.  Aldis 
Frederick  B.  Allen 
Mies  Susan  C.  Amory 
Anonymous 
Miss  Annie  R.  Anthony 
Julius  W.  Atwood 


6,564.3; 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard 
Allston  Burr  and  Mrs.  Burr 
Heman  M.  Burr  and  Mis.  Burr 
Mrs.  John  Cadwalader 
Miss  Fanny  Chapman 
Mis.  George  L.  Cheney 
Miss  Mabel  Choate 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  and  Mis. 


Edward  Ballantine  and  Mrs.    Mrs.  Stephen  V.  R.  Crosby 


BaUantine 
Mrs.  Boykton  A.  Real 
William  Sturgis  Bigelo w 
Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Bradford 
Mrs.  John  H  Bradford 
Mrs.  Leverett  Bradley 
Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee 
Miss  Ellen  Bullard 


Mrs.  Allen  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Graely  S.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dalton 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dixey 
Mrs.  William  C.  Endicott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fits 
Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 
Miss  Elisabeth  S.  Foster 


Amount  carried  forward. 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   . 


College  {continued) : 

"The  Helen  Choate  Bell  Prise  Fund"  (amtmoed): 


Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
8.  Richard  Fuller  and  Mrs. 

Poller 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Mrs.  John  Chipnuu)  Gray 
Mine  Marian  P.  Gray 
Richard  Walden  Hale  and  Mrs. 

Hale 
Mm.  M.  Graeme  Haughton 
Mrs.  John  Heard 
Miss  Heloise  E.  Heracy 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Higginson 
Henry  L.  Higgineon  and  Mrs. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Miss  Frances  E.  Horton 
Mrs.  George  D.  Howe 
Mrs.  James  H.  Howe 
Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson 
Miss  Katharine  A.  Jennison 
Mies  L.  W.  Jennison 
Miss  Mary  R.  Jewett 
Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 
Miss  Edith  D.  Kingsbury 
Mrs.  C.  Grant  La  Farge 
Mis.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Lang 
Mrs.  Bryan  Lathrop 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Miae  Marjorie  C.  Loring 


Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
Mrs.  J.  Lothrop  Motley 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Nash 
Mrs.  Guy  Norman 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine 
Mrs.  William  L.  Parker 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins 
Miss  Margaret  Perry 
Thomas  S.  Perry  and  Mrs. 

Perry 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Mrs.  Burr  Porter 
Miss  Mary  Pratt 
Charles  A.  Prince  and  Mrs. 

Prince 
Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam 
Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell 
Miss  Georgina  Schuyler 
Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Mrs.  Alexander  Sedgwick 
Mrs.  Ellery  Sedgwick 
Mrs.  William  T.  Sedgwick 
Mrs.  George  R.  Shaw 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw 
Miss  Martha  Silabee 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith 
Miss  Mary  A.  Tappan 
Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer 


Thacher  Loring  and  Mrs.  Loring    Mrs.  Charles  H.  Tweed 


Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop 
John  D.  Henley  Luce 


Mrs.  John  Markoe 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer 
Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 
Mrs.  John  F.  Moors 
Mrs.  Frank  Morison 
Miss  Mary  G.  Morrison 


Mrs.  George  Tyson 
Mrs.  Charles  Van  Brunt 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Warren 
Mrs.  Fiske  Warren 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 
E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Miss  Mary  Wheelwright 
Owen  Wister 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 


Amount  carried  forward, . 
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Amount  brought  forward, .   .    . 
Collec«  (eonKnvxO: 

William  John  Buckminater  Memorial: 

William  Bradley  Buckminater,  Estate  of: 

Hia  bequest  "to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship in  Harvard  College  in  memory  of 
my  father,  William  John  Buckminster 
(of  the  Class  of  1835),  to  be  kept  as  a 
permanent  fund  the  income  only  to 


Howard  Rogers  Clapp  Memorial  Scholarship: 

Clift  Rogers  Clapp: 

"in  memory  of  Howard  Rogers  Clapp 
of  the  Class  of  1916,  First  Lieutenant 
22d  United  States  Aero  Squadron, 
killed  in  action  over  Yoncq  November 
3,  1918. 

"  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
paid  to  a  student  in  the  college  chosen 
as  much  for  high  character  and 
manly  qualities  as  for  excellence  in 
scholarship  .  .  .  (who)  shall  be  de- 
scended from  at  least  two  grand- 
parents, or  more  remote  ancestors, 
who  were  natives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Great  Britain;  .  .  .": 

Securities  valued  at 

Samuel  C.  Cobb,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  bequest. 

"Charles  Dexter  Memorial  Fund": 

Miss  Annie  L.  Dexter,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  her  residuary 
bequest 

Amount  carried  forward, .    .   ,   , 
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Amount  brought  forward, .   .   .  $04,780.60 

College  (continued) : 

Joshua  Green  Memorial  Scholarships: 
Samuel  Abbott  Green,  Estate  of: 

His  bequest  to  Harvard  College  "for 
two  scholarships  of  five  thousand 
dollars  each,  in  memory  of  my  father, 
Joshua  Green,  aforesaid,  of  the  Class 
of  1818,  ...  the  income  thereof  to 
be  applied  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  the  college, 
fitted  therefor  at  the  Lawrence  Acad' 
emy  in  said  Groton,  preference  being 
given  to  natives  of  Groton." 10,000.00 

"  Hodges  Scholarship": 

A.  Arthur  Jenkins 102, SO 

Thomas  G.  Mower  Memorial: 

Miss  Sara  E.  Mower,  Estate  of: 

On  account  of  her  bequest  in  memory 
of  her  father,  Thomas  G.  Mower,  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  or  for  the 
genera]  purposes  of  the  College: 

Cash $1,065.00 

Securities  valued  at 17,095.00        18,160.00 

Hugo  Reisinger,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  bequest 

of  150,000 10,518.68 

Joaiah  Royce  Memorial  Fund: 

Harvey  Cushing $25.00 

Philip  Stockton 2,000.00 

As  part  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund: 

George  P.  Adams     10.00 

Clarence  J.  Lewie 10.00 

Jacob  Loewenberg 20.00          2,065.00 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fund: 

From  previous  contributors 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward $135,625.78 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .   .   . 
College  (ponlinutd) : 

"  Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  "j 

Jerome  Wheelock,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  bequest 
of*100,000 

Dental  School: 

Endowment  Fund: 

Lester  H.  Monka 

Maria  A.  Evans   (Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans), 

Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  her  bequest 
of  $25,000 

Caroline  S.  Freeman  (Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman), 

Estate  of: 

Her  bequest  "to  Harvard  College  .  . . 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Harvard  Dental 
School." 

Engineering  School : 

Harvard  Engineering  Society  Scholarship    .    . 

"Gordon  McKay  Endowment": 
Gordon  McKay,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum: 
Hervey  E.  WeUel,  Estate  of: 

Hia  bequeat  "to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  be 
expended  for  a  few  important  works 
of  art  for  the  Fogg  Museum    ..." 

Gray  Herbarium: 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund: 

Emile  F.  Williams 

Amount  carried  forward,     .    .    . 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


19 
1381,236.73 


'"Hie  John  L.  Cadwalader  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship founded  by  the  Harvard  Law  School  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City.": 

Harvard  Law  School  Association  of  New 
York  City,  Incorporated: 

"Resolved  that  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  shall  pay  the  legacy  of  five 
thousand  dollars  {$6,000)  received  by 
the  Association  under  the  Will  of  the 
late  John  L.  Cadwalader,  a  former 
President  of  the  Association,  and  the 
accumulations  on  the  said  legacy,  to 
the  Harvard  Corporation,  in  such 
form  and  in  such  manner  that  the  said 
moneys  will  be  restricted  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  that  the  said  Harvard  Corporation 
is  hereby  requested  to  apply  the  in- 
come therefrom  (but  only  if  and  so 
long  as  the  said  Harvard  Corporation 
shall  deem  such  application  to  the  beat 
interest  of  the  Harvard  Law  School) 
to  the  payment  of  a  scholarship  or 
scholarships  each  year  to  a  student  or 
students  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
such  student  or  students  to  be  selected 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Law  School,  or  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  by  the  fac- 
ulty to  make  the  selection,  and  it  is 
further  requested  that  each  of  any  such 
scholarship  or  scholarships  be  known 
as '  The  John  L.  Cadwalader  Memorial 
Scholarship  founded  by  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Association  of  New  York 
City'." 

Library: 

Wainwright  Merrill  Memorial: 
Samuel  Merrill: 

In  memory  of  his,  son  Wainwright 
Merrill,  of  the  Class  of  1019,  who  died 
in  France  in  the  autumn  of  1917  from 

Amount  carried  forward,     .  .  . 
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Amount  brought  f orward,    .   .  . 
Library  (continued): 

Wainwright  Merrill  Memorial  (continued) : 
injuries  received  at  the  front,  "for  the 
use  of  the  College  Library  .  .  .  with 
the  income  from  this  fund  I  ask  that 
preference  be  given,  first,  to  hooka 
which  relate  to  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, and,  second,  to  books  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature.": 

Cash $2,200.00 

Securities  valued  at 800.86 


Hugo  Reisinger,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  cm  account  of  his  bequest 
of  $6,000 

Evert  Janaen  Wendell,  Estate  of: 

On  account  of  his  bequest  "to  Har- 
vard Univkbbitt  to  be  used  as  the 
officers  deem  for  the  best  interests  of 

said  university. " 

In  payment  of  his  bequest,  "the  in- 
come derived  therefrom  (to)  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  books,  prints, 
pamphlets,  photographs,  souvenirs 
and  the  like,  for  the  collection  of  dra- 
matic literature  and  memorabilia,  now 
being  made  by  said  college."    .... 


Bullard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology: 

Balance  of  sundry  subscriptions     .    , 

Joseph  It.  DeLamar,  Estate  of: 

On  account  of  his  residuary  bequest 
"to  the  President  and  Fbllowb  of 
Harvard  College  fob  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University.  .  .  . 
"To  provide  for  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  the  origin  and  cause  of  human 
disease  and  the  prevention  thereof, 
and  for  the  study  and  t 
Amount  carried  forward, . 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .  .   . 

Medical  School  (continued): 

Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  Estate  of  (continued) : 

dietetics  and  of  the  effect  of  different 
food  and  diets  on  the  human  system 
and  how  to  conserve  health  by  proper 
food  and  diet;  and  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  purposes  to  establish 
and  maintain  professorships,  instruc- 
torshipe,  scholarships  and  fellowships; 
to  construct,  maintain  and  equip  lab- 
oratories, clinics,  dispensaries  and 
other  places  for  such  study  and  re- 
search and  to  provide  for  the  proper 
housing  of  the  same;  to  publish  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  such  study 
and  research  not  only  in  scientific 
journals  and  for  physicians  and  scien- 
tists, but  also,  and  this  I  do  especially 
enjoin  on  said  legatees,  by  popular 
publications,  public  lectures  and  other 
appropriate  methods  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  generally 
the  benefits  of  increased  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  of  sickness 
and  disease  and  also  concerning  the 
conservation  of  health  by  proper  food 
and  diet. 

In  aid  of  the  foregoing  purposes  the 
said  beneficiaries  may  respectively 
use  any  means  which  from  time  to 
time  shall  to  them  respectively  seem 
expedient,  including  research,  publica- 
tion, education,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  charitable,  educational 
or  benevolent  activities,  agencies  or 
institutions  appropriate  thereto  and 
the  aid  of  any  other  such  activities, 
agencies  or  institutions  already  estab- 
lished or  which  may  hereafter  be 
established. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  said  residuary 
legatees  will  be  able  to  keep  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  bequests  to  them  severally 
made  intact  and  that  they  will  be  able 
by  the  proper  investment  thereof  to 

Amount  carried  forward,     .   .   . 
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Amount  brought  forward,   .  .  . 

Medical  School  (continued) : 

Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  Estate  of  (continued): 

accomplish  the  foregoing  purposes  by 
the  use  of  the  income  therefrom,  but 
I  do  not  place  any  limitations  on  their 
right  to  use  the  principal  of  such  be- 
quests for  the  purposes  above  named 
should  they  or  any  of  them  desire  to 
use  the  principal  of  the  same  for  such 
purpose  or  purposes. " 

Rebecca  A.  Greene  (Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene), 
Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  her  residuary 
bequest 

James  Jackson  Putnam  Professorship  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System: 


Cash *28,070.08 

Securities  valued  at 13,280.12        41,350.20 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Allen  Edward  Channing 

Charles  Almy  and  Mrs.  Almy    David  Cheever  and  Mrs. 

Edward  W.  Atkinson  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Auchincloss  Frederick  E.  Cheney  and  Mrs. 

Mrs  Francis  E.  Bacon  Cheney 

Mrs.  Percy  Wells  Bidwell  Miss  Susan  L.  Clarke 

Miss  Marian  L.  Blake  Mrs.  Eben  Dale 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  Miss  Elisabeth  L.  Dalton 

William  P.  Blake  Miss  Isabella  de  L.  Davidson 

T.  Dennie  Boardman  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Eliot 

Miss  Olivia  Y.  Bowditch  Mrs.  John  W.  Elliot 

Vincent  Y.  Bowditch  Edward  W.  Emerson  and  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Bradlee  Emerson 

William  N.  Billiard  Louville  E.  Emerson  and  Mrs. 


Miss  Ella  M.  Burt 

Miss  Amy  Wentworth  Cabot  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans 

Mrs.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  Mrs.  William  G.  Farlow 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cabot  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Fearing 

Frederick  P.  Cabot  Mrs.  Reginald  Heber  Fits 

Stephen  P.  Cabot  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fits 

Amount  carried  forward,      ...  $2 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .   .    . 

Medical  School  {continued): 

James  Jackson  Putnam  Professorship  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System  (continued) : 


Miss  Amy  Folsom 

Mm.  Charles  Follen  Folsom 

Alexander  Forbes 

J.  Murray  Forbes 

Mrs.  William  Hathaway  Forbes 

"Friend" 

Misa  Harriet  Gray 

Morris  Gray  and  Mrs.  Gray 

Hugh    P.  Greeley    and    Mrs. 

Greeley 
Charles  M.  Green 
Mrs.  Henry  8.  Grew 
Mrs.  Horace  J.  Hayden 
William  Healy  and  Mrs.  Healy 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Higgmaon 
Mrs.  John  Homana 
Walter  Hunnewell 
Charles  Jackson 
Charles  C.  Jackson  and  Mm. 

Jackson 
George  8 .  Jackson 
Mrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson 
Robert  A.  Jackson 
Robert  Tracy  Jackson 
Mrs.  William  James 
Elliott  P.  Joslin  and  Mrs.  Joslin 
Mrs.  J.  Rudolph  Kata 
Miss  Inns  Kelhere 
Mrs.  George  S.  Keyes 
Louis  Kronberg 
Elliot  C.Lee 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
"M.  F.  L." 

Miss  Harriett*  A.  Littell 
Sidney  A,  Lord 
Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring 
Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring 
Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lovett 
Mrs.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell 
Frederick  E.  Lowell  and  Mrs. 

Lowell 


Arthur  Lyman 

Miss  Julia  Lyman 

John  T.  Mac  Curdy 

Charles  K.  Mills 

Miss  Grace  W.  Minns 

The  Misses  Minot 

John  F.  Moors  and  Mm.  Moon 

Hyman  Morrison 

Miss  Frances  R.  Morse 

Henry  Lee  Moras 

Misa  Jessie  Gwendolen  Morse 

Robert  B.  Osgood 

William  Osier 

George  L.  Paine 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  2d  and  Mrs.  Paine 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Perry 

Miss  Mary  Pfaffman 

Samuel  Powel  and  Mrs.  Powel 

Miss  Mary  Pratt 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Putnam 

Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam 

Misa  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  Jr. 

Mm.  George  Putnam 

James  J.  Putnam 

Mm.  James  J.  Putnam 

Mm.  John  Pickering  Putnam 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Misa  Marian  C.  Putnam 

William  Lowell  Putnam  and 

Mm.  Putnam 
Miss  Emily  S.  Reed 
Mrs.  John  Richardson 
Miss  Louisa  C.  Richardson 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 
Miss  Annie  L.  Sears 
Misa  Mary  P.  Sears 
Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck  and 

Mm.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Smith 
Misa  Elisabeth  P.  Sohier 


Amount  carried  forward, 


92,468,630.00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   .  .  $2,408,530.99 

Medical  School  {continued): 

James  Jackson  Putnam  Professorship  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System  (continued) : 

Francis  P.  Sprague  Miss  Helen  B.  Taussig 

Henry  R.  Stedmaa  Edward  W.  Taylor 

Miss  Mabel  Stevens  Mrs.  Hendrick  W.  Vso  Loon 

Miss  Annie  Stone  Henry  R.  Vieto 

Miss  Ellen  J.  Stone  Thomas  W.  Ward 

Bellamy  Storer  George  A.  Waterman 

Moorfield  Storey  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Wesson 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Storrow  Miss  Amy  White 

Charles  E.  Stratton  George  Wigglesworth 

Mrs.  R.  Clipaton  Sturgis  John  D.  Williams 

Miss  Catherine  C.  Taussig  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Frank  W.  Taussig  and  Mrs.  Taussig  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 

Charles  Hamilton  Wilder,  Estate  of: 

On  account  of  his  bequest  "to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  ...  to  establish  a  chair  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  said  Col- 
lege, which  is  to  bear  the  family  name 
Wilder." 38,000.00 

University: 

"Class  of  1883  Fund": 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund: 

Additional 2,34453 

"The  Class  of  1888  Fund": 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund: 

Additional: 

Securities  valued  at 7,000.00 

"The  Class  of  1890  Fund": 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund: 

Additional: 

Cash 14,415.38 

Securities  valued  at 2,160.00         0,675.38 

Amount  oarriod  forward,    ....  $2,622,460.00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .   .   .  $2,522,460.60 

Class  of  1895  Fund: 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund: 

Mrs.  George  Chase  Christian,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  George  Chase 
Christian,  of  the  Class  of  1895.  .      S5.000.00 

Members  of  the  Class 95,000.00      100,000.00 


Claw  of  1896  Fund; 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund: 

Additional 23,000.00 

Class  of  1899  Fund: 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund: 

Additional 17,000.00 

Charles  Church  Drew,  Estate  of: 

On  account  of  his  residuary  bequest 
"  (To)  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass." 32,000.00 

John  Davis  Williams  French,  Estate  of: 

Additional 5,542.89 

John  Wesley  Houston,  Estate  of: 

Hie  bequest  "to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  ...  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes  for  educa- 
tion as  they  may  deem  best."  ....  2,000.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  residuary 

bequest 4,000.00 

Richard  Black  Sewall,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest: 

Cash «8,459.45 

Securities  valued  at 7,250.00       25,709.45 

Amount  carried  forward,     .   .   .  $2,731,702.94 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .   .    . 

$2,731,702.94 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zofllogy : 

"  Marin  Whitney  and  James  Lyman  Whitney 
Fund": 

James  Lyman  Whitney,  Estate  of: 

Additional,  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest 

86.18 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund: 

Restricted  to: 

1,867.28 

(.59fi80.7?) 

Arnold  Arboretum  —  see  page  IS 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  .    . 

5.00 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  .    . 

5,000.00 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 

Endowment  Fund 

Nathan  Fechheimer  Loan  Fund     .    . 

7,055.00 
5,000.00 

Bussey  Institution: 

Library 

25.00 
1,250.00 

College: 

4,000.00 

Atkins  Fund  for  Tropical  Research  in 
Economic  Botany ; 

Cash 

Securities  valued  at 

$8,000.00 

63,395.00        71,395.00 

Department  of  Chemistry: 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 

John  A.  Morris  Memorial; 

Securities  valued  at  ...    , 
Salaries  and  Equipment   .... 
Unrestricted 

10,000.00 

10,795.70 
1,000.00 

200.00 

Deportment  of  Economics: 

George  F.  Baker  Professorship    . 

100,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 

(2,949.354.08 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .  £2,040,354.08 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (continued) : 
Restricted  to  (continued): 
College  (continued) : 

Department  of  English: 

Harry  Hill  Memorial 887.98 

Department  of  German 15.00 

Department  of  Dramatic  Literature: 

Cash $250.00 

Securities  valued  at 46.89  205.80 

Division  of  Music     4,000.00 

William  Symmee  Coggin  Memorial: 

Cash 1239.50 

Securities  valued  at  .....   .  131.36  370.86 

Francis  Lowell  Gardner  Memorial     .  10,000.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid 150.00 

Richard  Hodgson  Memorial     ....  60.00 

Josifth  Royoe  Memorial  — see  page  17  (4O-00) 

Salaries 650.00 

William  Reed  Scholarship: 

Securities  valued  at 500.00 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money 
Returned 56.00 

Dental  School 440.00 

Divinity  School      2,030.00 

Graduate  School  of  Education: 
Charles  W.  Eliot  Fund: 

Cash $377,626.65 

Securities  valued  at 46,048.35      424,575.00 


>ol 2,716.66 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum.    .  100.00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .    .  .  $3,396,201.47 
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Amount  brought  forward,    ,   . 

$3,396,201.47 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (continued) : 

Restricted  to  (continued) : 

Law  School: 

Library    

Max  Epstein  Loan  Fund     .... 
M.  J.  and  Jennie  Mack  Loan  Fund 

Scholarships: 

Cash 

Securities  valued  at 

910,745.00 
208.92 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

250.00 

10,953.92 

Unrestricted: 

Gush 

S14.333.32 
137.52 

14,470.84 

Library: 

Percy  Chase  Memorial 

Richard  Mather  Jopling  Memorial 
Charles  Castner  Lilly  Memorial     . 
Dillwyn  Parrisb  Starr  Memorial 

990.00 

1,000.00 

10.00 

3,315.00 

5,000.00 

Medical  School: 

Department  of  Dermatology  .    .    . 

Department  of  Tropical  Medicine  . 
Thomas  Dwight  Memorial  .... 
Research: 

10.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

5.00 

Securities  valued  at 

Unrestricted 

8,540.00 
12,305.00 

Peabody  Museum: 

Salaries 

Yucatan  Department: 

Securities  valued  at 

1,600.00 

6,281.25 
5,500.00 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  ■    .    ■ 

1,000.00 

Unrestricted: 

$4,251,587.96 
1,155,570.90 

Securities  valued  at 

5,407,158.86 

$8,882,491.34 
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For  the  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1930 
AmolcL  Arboretum: 

Australasia  Expedition: 

Henry  E.  Huntington 

To  increase  the  income: 

Andrew  Adie $100.00 

Thomas  Allen 100.00 

Oliver  Ames      100.00 

Lara  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Anderson  .  200.00 

Anonymous 100.00 

Samuel  Appleton 100.00 

Edward  W.  Atkinson 100.00 

Mias  Ellen  S.  Bacon 100.00 

Walter  C.  Baylies 100.00 

£.  Pieraon  Beebe 100.00 

Frank  B.  Bemis 100.00 

WOliam  BturgU  Bigelow 600.00 

George  Nixon  Black   .......  100.00 

Mrs.  Francis  Blake     . 350.00 

William  P.  Blake 26.00 

Edward    D.    Brandegee   and    Mrs. 

Brandegee 200.00 

Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 100.00 

Peter  C.  Brooks 200.00 

Shepherd  Brooks 600.00 

Jacob  F.  Brown 100.00 

Albert  C.  Burrage 100.00 

Miss  Louise  W.  Case 100.00 

Miss  Marian  R.  Case 100.00 

Mrs.  James  M,  Codman 100.00 

William  R.  Coe 200.00 

Miss  Alice  S.  Coffin 100.00 

Charles  A.  Coffin 100.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 100.00 

Charles  E.  Cotting 100.00 

Frederick  Q.  Crane 100.00 

Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 200.00 

W.  Murray  Crane .  100.00 

Mrs.  Zenas  Crane 200.00 

Z.  Marshall  Crane 100.00 

Mrs.  George  G.  Crocker 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  R.  Crosby  ....  100.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$6,075.00 
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Amount*  brought  forward, .  .  .  86,075.00 
Arnold  Arboretum  (cvntinucd) : 

To  increase  the  income  (continued): 

Francis  B.  Crowninahield  and  Mrs. 

Crowninehield 102.00 

Mm.  Charles  H.  Dalton 100.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Davis 100.00 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Day 26.00 

William  B.  H.  Dowse 100.00 

George  A.  Draper 100.00 

Henry  A.  Du  Pont 1,000.00 

ML*  Hannah  M.  Edwards    ....  100.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Emery 600X0 

Wuliam  Endioott 100.00 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden     ....  100.00 

Mrs.  W.  Soott  Fits     100X0 

Desmond  FitsGerald 100.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Ford 100.00 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham  ....  1,000X0 

Wuliam  A.  Gaston 100.00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew 100X0 

Augustus  Hemenway 100.00 

Anton  G.  Hodenpyl 260X0 

Clement  S.  Houghton 100X0 

Henry  8.  Howe 100.00 

Henry    8.    Hunnewell    and    Mrs. 

Hunnewell 600.00 

Walter  Hunnewell 100.00 

Mrs.  Oscar  Iaeigi .  100.00 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 100.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 100.00 

Miss  Edith  D.  Kingsbury 100.00 

Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 100X0 

Mrs.  Amory  A.  Lawrence 100.00 

William  Lindsay 100.00 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring   ....  100X0 

Arthur  Lyman 100.00 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 200.00 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  MoEelvey  ....  60.00 

Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 100.00 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 

Agriculture 2,000X0 

George  H.  Mifflin 100X0 

Miss  Susan  Minna 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.    .   .    .  100.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morse 100.00 

Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 100.00 


Amounts  t 


Tied  forward, 


.  114,802.00 
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Amounts  brought  forward, .    .  $14,802.00 
Arnold  Arboretum  (eontinund): 

To  mninnn  the  income  (continued) : 

Robert  Osgood 100.00 

Miss  Amelia  Peabody 25.00 

George  A.  Peabody 100.00 

John  E.  Peabody 100.00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phfliipa 100.00 

Stephen  W.Phillips  and  Mn.  Phillips  100.00 

DudleyL.PickmanandMrs.Pickman  200.00 

Wallace  L.  Pierce 100.00 

David  Pingree     600.00 

Laban  Pratt 100.00 

William  L.  Richardson 100.00 

Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Rogers 100.00 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Russell 100.00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Saltonstall 300.00 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 100.00 

Charles  S.  Sargent,  Jr 200.00 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Sargent 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sean    ....  100.00 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears 100.00 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Sears 100.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw     60.00 

F.  L.  Skinner 200.00 

Charles  A.  Stone 300.00 

Galen  L.  Stone 600.00 

Nathaniel  H.  Stone 100.00 

Charles  E.  Stratton 100.00 

Charles  H.  Taylor 100.00 

John  E.  Thayer 500.00 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer 100.00 

Charles  H.  Tyler 60.00 

Charles  C.  Walker 100.00 

Edwin  S.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Webster  200.00 

Prank  G.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Webster  200.00 

Laurence  J. Webster  and  Mre.Webster  200.00 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Weld 100.00 

Miss  Mary  Weld 100.00 

Stephen  M.  Weld  and  Mrs.  Weld    .  200.00 

William  P.  Wharton 100.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  O.  Wheatland     .   .    .  100.00 

George  R.  White 1,000.00 

William  Whitman 100.00 

George  Wiggleaworth  . 100.00 

John  D.  Wutiams  ' . 100.00 

Robert  Winsor  '.'.'.' 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .    .   . 

Arnold  Arboretum  (continual) : 
Purchase  of  land: 

Charles  F.  Adams $200.0(1 

John  S.  Ames 600.00 

Peter  C.  Brooks 260.00 

Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 100.00 

diaries  P.  Curtis 260.00 

Henry  F.  Du  Pont 1,000.00 

William  C.  Endicott 100.00 

Mrs.  L.  Carteret  Fenno 700.00 

Mrs.  W.  Soott  Fits 600.00 

•  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frotningham  ....  1,000.00 

Theodore  A.  Hayeraeyer 600.00 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 760.00 

Walter  HunneweD 600.00 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 260.00 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 

Agriculture 600.00 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell 600.00 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sean    ....  100.00 

Galen  L.  Stone 600.00 

Charles  E.  Stratton 100.00 

Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer 600.00 

Edwin  8.  Webster 100.00 

Frank  G.  Webster 600.00 

George  R.  White 600.00 


Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
Loan  Fund: 

The  Society  of  Harvard  Dames    .   . 

Scholarships: 

Anonymous $200.00 

The  Overseers'  Committee  to  Visit 

the  Department  of  the  Classics  200.00 

Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research: 
General  purposes: 

George  R.  Agassis $200.00 

Rodolphe  L.  Agassis 200.00 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow 200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .        $600.00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  ,   .    .  9600.00 
Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research  (continued) : 
General  purposes  (continued) : 

Ernest  B.  Dane 260.00 

Frederick  P.  Fish 100.00 

Alexander  Forbes 100.00 

W.  Cameron  Forbes 300.00 

Augustus  Hemenway 200.00 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 60.00 

Dudley  L.  Pickman 50.00 

James  F.  Porter 25.00 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory: 
Salaries: 

Mrs.  Henry  Parkman,  Jr $750.00 

Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch 760.00 


Botanical  Museum: 
Present  use: 

Anonymous- 12,000.00 

Robert  W.  Atkins 200.00 

H.  Clifford  Gallagher      200.00 

Walter  Hunnewell 200.00 

Elliot  C.  Lee 200.00 

John  A.  Moir 160.00 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 200.00 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware     500.00 


Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration: 
Guaranteed  Deficit  Fund: 

Anonymous $75.00 

Francis  R.  Appleton 100.00 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr 100.00 

Hugh  Bancroft 60.00 

Walter  C.  Baylies 3,000.00 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 100.00 

William  C.  Boyden 100.00 

Brown  Durrell  Company 200.00 

William  M.  Bullivant 400.00 

Walter  Cary 100.00 

Edwin  Clapp  and  Son,  Incorporated  150.00 
The  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather 

Company 100.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .  .  $4,475.00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,   .    .  $4,475.00 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  (continued) ; 
Guaranteed  Deficit  Fund  (continued) : 

Lewis  A.  Croasett 150.00 

Frederic  C.  Dumaine 100.00 

Howard  Elliott 300.00 

Henry  Wendell  Endicott 60.00 

Estabrook  and  Company 250.00 

Charles  S.  Fairchild 100.00 

Field  and  Flint  Company 50.00 

Austen  G.  Fox 100.00 

Samuel  L.  Fuller 100.00 

Edwin  Famham  Greene 100.00 

Jerome  D.  Greene 100.00 

James  S.  Hamilton     75.00 

Charles  H.  Jones 75.00 

George  E.  Keith  Company    ....  50.00 

James  Gore  King 100.00 

Thomas  W.  Lamont 100.00 

John  8.  Lawrence 000.00 

Arthur  H.  Lockett 60.00 

John  C.  McCall 100.00 

J.  Franklin  McFJwain 60.00 

W.  H.  McElwaki  Company  ....  100.00 

Henry  W.  Marsh 100.00 

Herbert  W.  Mason 200.00 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 200.00 

Everett  Moras 100.00 

Thomas  G.  Plant  Company  ....  50.00 

Franklin  Remington 100.00 

Fred  B.  Rice 150.00 

Donald  Scott 60.00 

Lawrence  E.  Sexton 100.00 

Winfield  L.  Shaw 75.00 

Thomas  W.  Slocum 100.00 

Howard  C.  Smith 100.00 

James  A.  StUlman 100.00 

Galen  L.  Stone 3,000.00 

Jesse  I.  Straus   1 
Percy  S.  Straus  J 

Henry  O.  Underwood 100.00 

Eliot  Wadsworth 100.00 

Francis  Minot  Weld 100.00 

William  H.  Wheelook 50.00 

Alexander  M.  White 100.00 

John  P.  Wills 50.00 

William  Woodward 100.00           12,300.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  $52,967.08 


100.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, .   .  . 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  (continued) : 

Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration : 

Paul  E.  Fitspatrick $75.00 

Frederick  L.  Olmsted  \  l«inft 

John  C.  Olmsted        J       

Loan  Fund: 

Robert  Amory $150.00 

Howard  Coonley 125.00 

Henry  S.  Dennison 25.00 

Edwin  F.  Gay 50.00 

Course  in  Printing: 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Prises: 

George  0.  May 

Textile  Research: 

John  S .  Lawrence 

College: 

Department  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation: 

Charles  K.  Ciunminga $5.00 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster 100.00 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 25.00 

Department  of  the  Classics: 

William  Amory  Gardner $200.00 

Russell  Gray 100.00 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 50.00 

William  K.  Richardson 50.00 

Department  of  Economics: 

Foreign  Trade  Investigation: 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Publications: 

Anonymous $40.00 

Guy  W.  Currier 1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward,    ,   .  . 
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Amount  brought  forward, .    .    . 
College  (continued) : 

Division  of  Education: 
Present  use: 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman    ....     $7,500.00 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip 5,000.00 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance: 
General  purposes : 

American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany          $100.00 

A.  Lincoln  Filene 6,000.00 

Frederic  C.  Hood 1,000,00 

Pacific  Mills 1,000.00 

Division  of  The  Fine  Arte: 
Prises: 

Henry  S.  Bowers 

Division  of  Forestry: 

C.  Sidney  Waldo 

Department  of  Geology : 
Economic  Geology: 

Henry  L.  Smyth 

Department  of  Government: 

Municipal  Government: 

Frank  Graham  Thomson 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research: 

Clarke  Thomson $1,250.00 

Frank  Graham  Thomson 1,250.00 


William  Bennett  Munro 

Department  of  Hygiene: 

United  States  Interdepartmental  So- 
cial Hygiene  Board 

Amount  earned  forward,    .   .   . 
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Amount  brought  forward, .   .    . 
College  (continued) : 

Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography ; 
Bancroft  Gore 

Division  of  Music: 

Percy  Lee  Atherton J260.00 

W.  Kirkpatrick  Brie* 100.00 

Arthur  G.  Cable 100.00 

Ernest  B.  Dane 50.00 

Mrs.  W.  Soott  Fit* 50.00 

John  W.  Frothingham 100.00 

OttoH.  Kahn 50.00 

Horatio  A.  Lamb 60.00 

Dave  H.  Morris 50.00 

Mrs.  Murray  Anthony  Potter  .   .    .  25.00 

Walter  T.  Rosen 100.00 

Philip  L.  Spalding 75.00 

Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer 100.00 

Felix  M.  Warburg 50.00 

Paul  M.  Warburg 50.00 

Division  of  Philosophy: 

Library  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy: 
Reginald  C.  Bobbins 

Division  of  Physics: 

To  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Ernest 
B.  Dane  Fund: 

Anonymous 

To  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory: 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Department  of  Social  Ethics: 

library  of  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics: 

Committee  of  Fifty 

Lectures: 

fiiiif.In.ir  Kennedy 

Amount  carried  forward,    .   .   . 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   .    . 
College  (continued): 
Prises: 

Jeremy  Belknap: 

Philippe  B.  Maroou 

Harvard  Club  of  North  China 

Publications: 

Arthur  F.  Whttin 

, Salaries: 

Anonymous $2,000.00 

Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson  Forbes     .    .    .  100.00 

Waldo  E.  Forbes 25.00 

Joseph  M.  Herman 100.00 

Godfrey  M.  Hyams 1,000.00 

Louis  E.  Eirstein 100.00 

Abraham  Koshland     . 100.00 

Joseph  Lee 3,600.00 

Irving  Lehman 579.60 

George  D.  Markham 100.00 

Roger  B.  Merriman 633.36 

Al.  A.  Rosenbush 100.00 

Felix  M.  Warburg 1,100.00 

Louis  Ziegel 60.00 

Scholarships: 

Julian  Henry  Reinhers: 

Mrs.  Etta  Barite  Reinheri    .... 
Rioardo  Price  Scholarship: 

Anonymous 

Charles  Sumner: 

Charles  Sumner  Bird 

Harvard  Clubs  Scholarships: 

Associated 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati     •  •■■«■..••> 

Cleveland 

Amount  carried  forward,   .   .  . 


700.00 
1,000.00 

125.00 


000.00 
400.00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .    .    .  9133,291.93 

College  (continued) : 

Scholarships  (continued) : 

Harvard  Ctube  Scholarships  (continued): 

Connecticut 400.00 

Connecticut  Valley 200.00 

Long  Island 500.00 

Lowell 200.00 

Lynn     100.00 

Maryland 500.00 

Milton 500.00 

Nebraska 100.00 

New  Jersey 250.00 

Western  Pennsylvania 600.00 

Rhode  Island 200.00 

Rochester 200.00 

Rocky  Mountain 300.00 

St.  Louis 300.00 

San  Francisco 650.00 

Somerville 100.00 

Washington,  D.  C 195.76 

Worcester     200.00 

To  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Teachers' 
Endowment  Fund: 


Edwin  H.  Abbot . 


Unrestricted: 


Class  of  1877 $103.35 

Harvard  Mutual  Foundation    .    .   .  960.26 

College  Yard: 
Tree  Fund: 

Anonymous , 

Dental  School: 
Scholarship: 

The  State  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Connecticut    .   . 

Divinity  School: 

Library  of  the  Divinity  School: 

Society  for  Promoting  Theological 
Education 

Amount  carried  forward,    .    .   . 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   .  SI 46,170.30 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum: 

To  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  William 
Hayes  Fogg  Fund: 

Arthur  Sachs $1,000.00 

Harris  Whittemore 260.00  1,250.00 

To  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  John  Witt 
Randal]  Fund: 

Anonymous $94.14 

Henry  S.  Forbes 100.00 

Arthur  Sachs 2,000.00  2,794.14 

For  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Lochoff's  copy  of  a 
fresco,  by  Benozto  Gosioli: 

Mrs.  Raymond  Emerson 250.00 

For  the  purchase  of  drawings  and  water-colors: 

Samuel  Sachs 2,200.00 

For  the  purchase  of  works  of  art: 
Arthur  Sachs: 

Securities  valued  at 5,189.52 

"  Gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs  " : 

Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs 2,500.00 

"The  Society  of  Friends  of  tie  Fogg  Art 

Museum" 2,345.00 

Copley  Amory  Heman  Merrick  Burr 

Mrs.  Copley  Amory  Winthrop  Burr 

William  Sumner  Appleton  Philip  Cabot 

Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol  Arthur  A.  Carey 

Boylston  A.  Beal  Charles  T.  Carruth 

Gordon  Knox  Bell  Waddill  Catchings 

Bemhard  Bereneon  Percy  H.  Clark 

George  Blumenthal  Harold  J,  Coolidge 

Henry  S.  Bowers  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bowser  Horatio  G.  Curtis 

Miss  Ellen  Bullard  Harold  W.  Dana 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard  Edwin  S.  Dodge 

Amount  carried  forward,    .    .   .  1162,698.96 
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Amount  brought  forward,  . 


The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (continued) : 


"  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  F 
Museum  "  (continued) : 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Dreyfuas 

Charies  B.  Eddy 

CorbinEdgeil 

Harold  L.  Enrich 

Walter  L.  Ehrich 

William 
and  Mrs.  I 

Martin  Erdmann 

Albert  R.  Erakine 

Miaa  Louise  Fits 

Edward  W.  Forbes 

Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Forbes 

Lee  M.  Friedman 

G.  Pea  body  Gardner,  Jr. 

Henry  Goldman 

Julius  Goldman 

Charles  G.  Goodrich 

Arthur  F.  Gotthold 

Morris  Gray,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway 

Joseph  C.  Hoppin 

Alfred  Johnson 

Francois  Kleinberger 

Thomas  W.  Lamont 

Arthur  T^hrnan 

Herbert  H.  Lehman 


Robert  Lehman 
Mrs.  Louis  Leviaeur 

Charles  J.  Liebmann 
Philip  M.  Lydig 
Frank  G.  Macorobei 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
John  Lord  O'Brian 
Harold  W.  Parsons 


Herbert  Pope 

Potter  Palmer, 

A.  Kingaley  Porter 

Joseph  M.  Proakauer 

Mrs.  John  Wallace  Riddle 

Julius  Roaenwald 

Arthur  Sachs 

Barney  Sachs 

Miaa  Ella  Sachs 

Harry  Sachs 

Paul  J.  Sachs 

Walter  E.  Sachs 

George  Sarton 

Jacob  H.  Schiff 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff 

Donald  Scott 

H.  Latimer  Seaver 

Frederick  Cheever  Bhattuok 

Thomas  W.  Slocum 

Bidney  B.  Snow 

Eliot  Spalding 

Emu  M.  Sperling 

James  A.  Stillman 

Herbert  N.  Straus 

John  H.  Sturgis 

Horace  M.  Swope 

Frits  B.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 

J.  Collins  Warren 

Frederic  G.  Weld 

Richard  Wheatland 

Alexander  M.  White 

James  Piatt  White 

Grenville  L.  Winthrop 

Clement  B.  Wood 


"Museum  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fund": 

Anonymous $100.00 

Anonymous 160.00 

Anonymous 270.00 

William  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Emerson  1,100.00 

Mrs.  Orville  W.  Powers 10.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .     (1,640.00        $162,698.96 
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Amounts  brought  forward,    .    .  $1,640.00 
The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  {continued): 

"Museum  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fund" 

(.continued): 

Harry  Sachs 1,000.00 

Samuel  Sachs 1,200.00 

Walter  E.  Sachs 300.00 

Felix  M.Warburg 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  T.  Webster    .   .    .  50.00 

William  A.  White 100.00 

"Teaching  Equipment  Fund": 

Anonymous $1,217.03 

J.  Templeman  Coolidge 100.00 

Edward  W.  Emerson 35.00 

Dan  Fellows  Piatt 100.00 

Samuel  Saehs 1,000.00 

Nathaniel  H.  Stone 100.00 


Wokott  Qibbs  Memorial  Laboratory: 
Research: 

Anonymous 


Gray  Herbarium: 
Present  use: 

Rodolphe  L.  Agassi* $10.00 

Mrs.  James  Barr  Ames 10.00 

Anonymous 25.00 

Anonymous 25.00 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 10.00 

Walter  G.Baylies 10.00 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow 20.00 

Mra.  Francis  Blake 5.00 

Edward  M.  Brewer 10.00 

Allaton  Burr  and  Mrs.  Burr  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  James  M.  Codmau 10.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  R.  Crosby  ....  25.00 

"F.H.  C." 10.00 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 5.00 

Walter  Deane 20.00 

William  Endioott 10.00 

Dudley  B.  Fay 10.00 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fita 25.00 

Alexander  Forbea 25.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$276.00        $176^40.90 
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Amounts  brought  forward, .    .   .      $275.00        $17S,M0.Btt 

Gray  Herbarium  (continued): 

Present  use  (continued): 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 5.00 

Francis  A.  Foster 10.00 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster 10.00 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Freeman 10.00 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothmgaam  ....  10.00 

William  A.  Gaston 25.00 

Miss  Emily  Gray 10.00 

Joseph  P.  6.  Henshaw 10.00 

Miss  Katharine  Horaford 5.00 

Clement  S.  Houghton 50.00 

Miaa  Elisabeth  G.  Houghton    .   .    .  10.00 

Henry  8.  Hows 10.00 

Charles  W.  Hubbard 10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hunnewell 100.00 

Francis  W.  Hunnewell 25.00 

Walter  Hunnewell 10.00 

Miss  Anna  P.  Jackson 10.00 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10.00 

Charles  A.  Kidder 10.00 

*       Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 25.00 

David  P.  Kimball 25.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 25.00 

The  Misses  Kimball 10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  LaugbJiu     ....  10.00 

Mrs.  George  F.  Under 10.00 

Augustus  P.  Loring 10.00 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring 10.00 

Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring 10.00 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring   ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop   ....  10.00 

Miaa  Ellen  F.  Mason 10.00 

Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 10.00 

Miss  Susan  Minns 50.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcroes 10.00 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross     10.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman 20.00 

David  PIngree     25.00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 10.00 

William  L,  Richardson 25.00 

Denman  W.  Ross 10.00 

Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Ross 10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell 50.00 

Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sean    ....  10.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .    $1,020.00        9175,640.99 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     .    .     «1,020.00         I176.640.W 

Oray  Herbarium  (cotitintied): 
Present  we  (continued) : 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sean 30.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw 15.00 

Nathaniel  H.  Stone 10.00 

John  E.  Thayer 500.00 

Charles  C.  Walker 10.00 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Ward 10.00 

Mias  Cornelia  Warren 10.00 

Frank  G.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Webster  40.00 

George  Wiggleeworth 10.00 

Mias  Adelia  C.  Williams 50.00 

John  D.  Williams 25.00 

Miss  Mary  Woodman 10.00             1,740.00 


law  School: 

library  of  the  Law  School: 

Fairfax  Harrison 1100.00 

Henry  D.  Sharpe 50.00 

.tions: 
Walter  E.  Meyer 

Research  Scholarship: 

Anonymous 

Scholarship  Money  Returned: 

Walter  A.  Windsor 

Library: 

Purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library: 

Anonymous,  for  books  for  the  John 
Lothrop  Motley  Memorial  Col- 
lection             $96.19 

Roland  B.  Dixon,  for  books  on  Tibet  25.00 

William  Endicott 5,000.00 

Jerome  D.  Greene,  for  a  subscription 
to  the  Japan  Weekly  Time*  and 

Mail 23.70 

James  Loeb,  for  Labor  periodicals  100.00 

William  G.  Shillaber 6.75 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$5,250.64        J179,OS0.99 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     .    .     96,250.64        $179,080.99 
library  (continued): 

Purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library  (continued) : 


Charles  E.  Whitmore,  for  books  in 

Italian  literature . 

Robert  Grant 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

For  the  pur- 

Thomas W.  Lamont 

chase  of  new 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

or  duplicate 

Chauneey  G.  Parker 

books  of  ref- 

Jamee D.  Phillips 

erence,     for 

Fred  N.  Robinson 

the    use    of 

EUery  Sedgwick 

Eagttan     28 

Francis  J.  Swayre 

and  Tlngliuli 

William  R.  Thayer 

41. 

Owen  Wister 

Purohose  of  book-plates: 

Special  Expenses: 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Equipment  of  the  Treasure  Room: 

Overseers'   Committee  to  Visit  the 
Library  

Medical  School: 

Department  of  Anatomy: 


$500.00 
600.00 


Department  of  Bacteriology'. 


Department  of  Neuropathology: 

Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity 
Fund  Incorporated 

Department  of  Pharmacology: 

United  States  Interdepartmental  So- 
cial Hygiene  Board 


Amount  carried  forward,    .  . 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  . 
Modioli  School  (continued) : 
Department  of  Physiology: 
Services  and  wages: 

Alexander  Forbes 

Statistical  work: 

Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity 
Fund  Incorporated 

Thyroid  research: 

William  N.  Bullard 


Department    of    Preventive    Medicine    and 
Hygiene: 

National  Canners  Association   .    .    . 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene: 

American  Optical  Company  ....  $260.00 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 1,000.00 

American  Woolen  Company  ....  1,000.00 

Walter  Baker  and  Company,  Limited  400.00 

Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company     .   .  1,000.00 
Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing 

Company 600.00 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company  1,000.00 

Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 1,000.00 

W.  Murray  Crane 1,000.00 

Charles  A.  Dean 100.00 

The    Edison    Electric    Illuminating 

Company  of  Boston 200.00 

John  W.  Elliot 200.00 

The  Fiak  Rubber  Company  ....  500.00 

General  Electric  Company    ....  1,000.00 

Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  260.00 

Harmony  Mills 600.00 

Hood  Rubber  Company 1,000.00 

Charles  C.  Jackson 100.00 

Lancaster  Mills 2,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company  600.00 

Lockwood,  Greene  and  Company    .  2,000.00 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  .  250.00 

J.  Franklin  McElwain 100.00 


Amounts  carried  forward, . 


.  $15,850.00        $220,753.83 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  $15,860.00 

Medical  School  (continued) : 

Department    of    Preventive    Medicine    and 
Hygiene  (ooitimufti) ; 

Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  (oonfMtMl) : 

Edward  Mallinckrodt,  Jr 250.00 

Massachusetts  Gas  Companies     .   .  200.00 

J.  Pierpout  Morgan 600.00 

Nashua  Manufacturing  Company    .  600,00 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  000.00 

Norton  Company 750.00 

Norton  Grinding  Company  ....  250.00 

O'Bannon  Corporation 250.00 

Pacific  Mills 1,000.00 

James  J.  PhcUn 250.00 

Saoo-Lowell  Shops 600.00 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company 1,000.00 

Galen  L.  Stone 1,000.00 

Buncook  Mills 250.00 

United  Drag  Company 500.00 

United  States  Worsted  Company     .  1,600.00 

George  R.  White 1,000.00 


Fund  for  the  study  of  health  conditions 

in  Department  Stores: 

Chandler  and  Farquhar  Company  .       $100.00 

Conrad  and  Company,  Incorporated         100.00 

60.00 

William  Filene'a  Sons  Company 

500.00 

Freeland-Loomis  Company   .    . 

100.00 

Gilchrist  Company 

150.00 

The  Halle  Brothers  Company  . 

350.00 

C.  F.  Hovey  Company  .... 

150.00 

Jordan  Marsh  Company    .   .    . 

260.00 

Lord  and  Taylor,  Incorporated 

600.00 

F.  P.  O'Connor  Company     .    . 

100.00 

Shepard  Norwell  Company   .    . 

250.00 

A.  Shuman  and  Companv     .   . 

100.00 

E.  T.  Slattery  Company    .    .   . 

260.00 

Smith  Patterson  Company    .    . 

50.00 

R.  H.  Steams  Company    .  .   . 

160.00 

The  William  Taylor  Son  and  Co. 

360.00 

R,  H.  White  Company  .... 

150.00 

T.  D.  Whitney  Company  .    .    . 

100.00 

Woodward  and  Lothrop,  Ino.  . 

360.00             4,100.00 

Amount  carried  forward,    . 

$260,003.83 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Medical  School  {continued) : 

Department    of   Preventive    Medicine    and 

Hygiene  (emfmitftf}: 


Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck     .  . 
Mrs.  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck 


$1,000.00 

1,000,00 


and  wages: 

Louis  A.  Shaw 2G0.00 

Department  of  Surgery: 

Surgical  Laboratory: 

Anonymous $1,000.00 

William  SturgiB  Bigelow 1,000.00  2,000.00 

Department  of  Tropical  Medicine: 

Anonymous 2,600.00 

"for  research  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
.  .  .  also  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  disease  as  well  as  the  treatment.": 

Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity 

Fund  Incorporated 10,000.00 

Salaries: 

Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird     ....  $100.00 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fits 250.00 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  4,670.00 

Mrs.  Francis  L.  Higpnson     ....  100.00 

Miss  Louisa  P.  Lormg 10.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  Kennedy  Morse  ....  40.00 

National  Civic  Federation     ....  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell 100.00             8,270.00 

Unrestricted: 

Aesculapian  Club $200.00 

Anonymous 1,188.75    .         1,388.75 

Amount  carried  forward $275,312.58. 
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Amount  brought  forward,.   .   .  (275,312.68 

Medical  School  (continued:) 

The  Cancer  Commisrioii  of  Harvard  University: 
New  Laboratory  Fund: 

Anonymous $5,000.00 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies 250.00 

Mrs  Arthur  W.  Blake 80.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 500.00 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Emmons,  2d  .  .   .  500.00 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 250.00 

Mian  Emily  Dutton  Proctor  ....  5,000.00 

Redfield  Proctor 2,000.00           13,580.00 

Present  use: 

"A  Friend" 1,980.00 

Salaries: 

Anonymous $500.00 

Anonymous 1,000.00 

Anonymous 200.00  1,700:00 


To  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
social  service  worker: 

Franklin  W.  Moulton 

Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital: 
Current  Expenses: 

Andrew  Adie $100.00 

Miss  Anna  Agassi* 25.00 

George  R.  Agassis 250.00 

Rodolphe  L.  Agassis 25.00 

Mrs.  Leonard  D.  AM 50.00 

Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 100.00 

Anonymous 500.00 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 50.00 

Charles  F.  Ayer 50.00 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Bacon 50.00 

Hugh  Bancroft 25.00 

Nelson  S.  Bartlett 25.00 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies 200.00 

Mrs.  Junius  Beebe 25.00 

Frank  B.  Bemis 100.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$1,576.00        $292,672.58 
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Amounts  brought  forward,.    .  (1,675.00       $292,872.68 

Medical  School  {continued) : 

Collie    P.    Huntington    Memorial    Hospital 
(continued): 

Current  expenses  (continued) : 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow 260.00 

Charles  Sumner  Bird 26.00 

George  Nixon  Black 100.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake 20.00 

Mre.  Francis  Blake 25.00 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee  ....  100.00 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 60.00 

Shepherd  Brooks 60.00 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard    ....  100.00 

Wiffiam  N.  Bullard 100.00 

Mre.  John  A.  Burnham 10.00 

I.  Tucker  Burr 25.00 

Mre.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot 100.00 

.lames  Richard  Carter 26.00 

Miaa  Georgina  S.  Cary 26.00 

Miss  Louise  W.  Case 25.00 

F.  CoggeehaU  Chase 26.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Chase 25.00 

Committee  of  the  Permanent 

Charity  Fund  Incorporated  .   .   .  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Costello  C.  Converse 600X0 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  .......  200.00 

Charles  E.  Cotting 100.00 

Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cotton 100X10 

Mrs.  David  R.  Craig 93.89 

W.  Murray  Crane 200.00 

John  S.  Curtis 60.00 

Philip  Y.  De  Normandie 26.00 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Edwards    ....  60.00 

William  Endicott 100.00 

John  W.  Farlow 25.00 

Miss  Fannie  M.  Faulkner 25.00 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay 26.00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay 100.00 

Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston  100.00 

Frederick  P.  Fish 25X0 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  FiU 60.00 

Thomas  A.  Forsyth 25.00 

Henry  C.  Frick 250X0 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham  ....  250.00 

Miss  Hsrriet  Gray 60.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


15,998.89        1292,672.58 
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Amount*  brought  forward, .    .   .  $6,908.89 

Medical  School  {continued): 

Collie  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital 
(continued): 

Current  Expenses  (continued): 

Mrs.  Reginald  Gray 25.00 

Mm.  Hem?  S.  Grew 50.00 

Mi«  EUen  R.  Hathaway 100.00 

Horatio  Hathaway,  Jr 20.00 

Mm.  M.  Graeme  Haughton  ....  100.00 

Augustus  Hemenway 50.00 

Robert  F.  Herrick 100.00 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs 25.00 

Miss  Julia  W.  Holt 60.00 

William  Hooper 50.00 

Henry  Homblower  and  Mrs,  Horn- 
blower   100.00 

Clement  S.  Houghton 50.00 

Miss  EUaabeth  G.  Houghton    .    .   .  25.00 

Henry  B.  Howe 100.00 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hubbard     ....  50.00 
The  Humane  Society  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts    .   .    .  500.00 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell 100.00 

Mrs.  Oscar  Iaeigi 60.00 

Charles  C.  Jackson 100.00 

Henry  Jackson 20.00 

Ellerton  James 20.00 

Edward  C.  Johnson 20.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Jones 25.00 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 100.00 

David  P.  Kimball 50.00 

The  Misses  Kimball 25.00 

Horatio  A.  Lamb 25.00 

Thoraaa  W.  Lamont 250.00 

Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 50.00 

Lawrence  Model  Lodging  Houses    .  500.00 
George  C.  Lee,  in  memory  of  Elisa- 
beth Winaor 100.00 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring   ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop   ....  25.00 

James  W.  Maguire 26.00 

Edward  Mallinckrodt,  Jr 300.00 

Mru.  Charles  E.  Mason 100.00 

Mise  Ida  M.  Mason 50.00 

Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman 26.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,   . 


16,868.89       $202,672.68 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .   .     (9,368.89       S202,tf 

Medical  School  (continued) : 

Collia  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital 
(continual): 

Current  Expenses  (continued): 

Mrs.  Frank  Morison 80.00 

Miss  Annie  W.  Morrill 25.00 

Miss  Frances  R.  Morse 25.00 

Henry  Lee  Morse 25.00 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcroee 50.00 

William  H.  CConnell 20.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2d    .   .   .  25.00 

William  A,  Paine 200X0 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker 25.00 

George  A.  Peabody 600.00 

James  J.  Pbelan 60.00 

David  Pingree 200.00 

Alexander  S.  Porter,  Jr. 15.00 

James  M.  Prendergast 26.00 

Harry  L.  Rice 26.00 

William  L.  Richardson 100.00 

Miss  Emma  Rodman 26.00 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 15.00 

Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Rogers 100X0 

Mrs.  Robert  8.  Russell 50.00 

John  L.  SaltonstaU 100.00 

Richard   M.  SaltonstaU  and  Mrs. 

SaltonstaU 50.00 

Robert  SaltonstaU 100.00 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent 26.00 

Herbert  M.  Sears 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears    ....  100.00 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears 100.00 

Richard  D.  Sears 100.00 

Mrs.  Quinoy  A.  Shaw 100.00 

Mrs.  George  S.  Silsbee 50.00 

Miss  Anna  D.  Slocum 10.00 

John  T.  Spaulding 60.00 

William  S.  Spaulding 60.00 

Francis  P.  Sprague 100.00 

Robert  H.  Stevenson 60.00 

James  A.  Stillman 160X0 

Galen  L.  Stone 260.00 

Nathaniel  H.  Stone 100X0 

Miss  Abby  M.  Storer 25.00 

Miss  Mary  G.  Storer 25.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, ,   ,   .  $12,533.88        $292,6' 
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Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .  S12.S33.89        $292,672.58 

Medical  School  (continued): 

Collie   F.    Huntington    Memorial    Hospital 
(cwiWwiaJ): 

Current  Expenses  (continued): 

Robert  W.  Storer 25.00 

James  J.  Storrow 100.00 

Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 100.00 

Mrs.  En*  R.  Thayer 15.00 

Mn.  Nathaniel  Thayer 100X0 

Mrs.  Isaac  R.  Thomas 100.00 

Mrs.  Washington  B.  Thomas    .    .   .  25.00 

"  The  Eugene  Tompkins  Memorial  "  1,000.00 

Charles  H.  Trainer 25.00 

Henry  O.  Underwood 100.00 

Mrs.  Alexander  P.  Wadsworth     .   .  25.00 

Eliot  Wadsworth 100.00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Walker 50.00 

Mrs.  Bayard  Warren 100.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren 25.00 

Lucius  H.  Warren 25.00 

Frank  G.WebsterandMra.  Webster  150.00 

Miss  Mary  Weld 1,000.00 

Welfare  Fund,  through  Charles  A. 

Dean,  Trustee 25.00 

William  P.  Wharton 100.00 

George  R.  White 500.00 

William  Whitman   . 100.00 

Edward  F.  Whitney 100.00 

Frank  Whitney 25.00 

George  Wigglesworth 100.00 

Hugh  Williams 50.00 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 25.00           16,023.89 

Social  Service  Work : 

George  8.  Burton  and  Mrs.  Burton    .  60.00 

Observatory: 

Draper  Memorial: 

Mary  Anna  Palmer  Draper  (Mrs. 

Henry  Draper),  Estate  of  .    .   .  4,000.00 

Charles  S.  Hinchman  Fellowship: 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  TTii».hman    ....  500.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   .  8313,846.47 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .   ,  . 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology: 

Explorations: 

William  H.  Claflin $25.00 

Carl  P.  Dennett 100.00 

Walter  Fitch 100.00 

Lawrence  Grinnell 60.00 

Frank  E.  Guernsey £0.00 

Clarence  L.  Hay 26.00 

Augustus  Hemenway 100.00 

Henry  Homblower 100.00 

John  M.  Longyear 100.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop    ....  300.00 

Dudley  L.  Pickman 25.00 

T.  Mitchell  Prudden 100.00 

Samuel  D.  Stevens 50.00 

John  E.  Thayer 100.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Whiting 100.00 


Present  use: 

Charles  Peabody 

Toward  meeting  the  cost  of  opening   the 
Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons: 

Thomas  Barbour $20.00 

Charles  Peabody 108.02 

Alfred  M.  Toner 26.00 


Stillman  Infirmary: 


y  of  Theodore  Myron  Anna,  of  the 
Class  of  1921: 


Mrs.  Albert  J.  Lyman 
School: 


133.33 

200.00  233.83 


Amount  carried  forward, 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  . 
University: 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund: 

Boston  Campaign  Expenses: 

Harold  J.  Coolidge $2,500.00 

William  Endicott 2,500.00 

James  J.  Storrow 2,500.00 

Robert  Winsor 2,600.00 

Memorial  Day  Expenses: 

Mrs.  James  E.  Jopling 

For  the  purchase  of  the  painting,  "Three 
Harvard  Philosophers  " : 

Anonymous $1,000.00 

Anonymous 200.00 

Ernest  B.  Dane 260.00 

SewaU  H.  Fessenden 160.00 

Richard  F.  Hoyt 100.00 

David  P.  KimbaD 1,000.00 

Lewis  Kennedy  Morse 1,000.00 

NealRantoul 100.00 

Galen  L.  Stone 2,000.00 

Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer 200.00 


Retiring  Allowances: 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  .... 


Unrestricted: 


Anonymous $300.00 

Evan  Randolph 300.00 


Ww  Activities: 

George  R.  Nutter    . 


Total 
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SPECIAL  mrVESTHEITTB 
June  SO,  1930 
UNIVERSITY 


Caroline  M.  Barnard  Bequest  (put), 

(1,000  City  Real  Estate  Trustee* 

7  share*  United  Zinc  Co.,  preferred, 

J.  Arthur  Beebe, 

Real  Estate,  Fulmonth, 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 

UniferaitTf  Homes  and  Lauds, 

Martin  Brimmer, 

Real  Estate,  Cambridge,      

John  w.  Carter, 

University  Hoases  and  Lands, 

John  Cowdin  (part). 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 

George  B.  Dorr, 

University  Houses  and  Land*, 

George  Draper, 

University  Houses  and  Linda, 

Robert  H.  Eddy, 

University  House*  and  Lands, 

Biahard  W.  Foster, 

Real  Estate,  Cambridge, 

John  Davis  Williams  French, 

University  Houses  and  Lands 

Christopher  Gore, 

Real  Estate,  Cambridge, 

John  C.  Gray, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (part), 

S  shares  AbttiblPower&PaperCo., Ltd., com., 
60      "      American  Boach  Magneto  Corp.,  .  . 

BOO      "      American  Locomotive  Co 

7       "      American  Multigraph  Co.,  common, 

17       "      American  Spinning  Co., 

186  "  American  Woolen  Co.,  common,  .  . 
100  "  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  preferred,  . 
100  "  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  com.,  . 
3  "  Belmont  Cooperative  Society,  .  .  . 
60      "      Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  com.,  Series  B, 


Principal.   Hat  Iaoraa* 


89,626.00         

1,771.83  146.48 

60,000.00         

18,600.00  881.00 

82,607.04  998.93 

116,966.66  8,684.71 

48,458.60  1,477.07 

66,787.00  1,780.98 

90,918.67         

6,899.09  169.98 

90,671.18         

35,000.00  769.00 


50,000.00  1,500.00 

195.00  7.90 

6,100.00  840.00 

90,859.66  986.96 

9,000.00        

5,000.00  100.00 

60.00         

5,906.26  69.60 


Amount*  carried  forward, 9526,884.01811,642.47 
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Amounts  brought  forward,    .... 

Harvard  Endowment  Pond  (part)  {continued). 

140  ihuci  Bigelow- Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  com., 

Brandon  Mills. 

B  razor  Oil  Corporation 

British- American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd., 

Carib  Syndicate,  Ltd. .    . 

Carson  Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.,  .  .  . 
Cascade  Silver  Mines  &  Mill  Co.,  .   . 

Claverly  Trust, 

Columbia  Grip  ho  phone  Mfg.  Co.,  com 
Commonwealth  Petroleum  Corp.,  .  . 
Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.,  common,  . 

Consumers  Oil  &  Shale  Co. 

Crowell  &  Thnrlow  Steamship  Co.,   , 
E.  I.  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  .   . 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  2d  pfd., 
Eisemann  Magneto  Corp.,  preferred, 
Elders  Corporation,  common,      .   .   . 
Emerson- Brantingham  Co.,  pfd.,  .    . 
Endicott-Johnson  Co.,  common,     .   . 
Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co.,     .   .    . 
General  Motors  Corp. 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Gray  &  Davit,  Inc., 
Great  Lakes  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  pfd.,  . 
Henry  Jew ett  Players,  Inc.,  pfd.,  .   . 
Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  pfd.,  .   . 
Indian  Packing  Corp.,  common,     .   . 
Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 

Invincible  Oil  Corp., 

Lake  Placid  Co.,  preferred,     .... 

Manomet  Mills, 

Maolis  Land  Co.,  common,      .... 

Marine  Associates, 

Marland  Refining  Co., 

May  Department  Stores,  common,  . 
Nash  Motors  Co.,  common,  .... 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  pfd., 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,      .   .    . 

New  Cornelia  Copper  Co., 

New  England  Fuel  Oil  Co.,  .... 
New  England  Publishers  Service,  Inc. 

preferred,    

Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co.,  common,  .  .  . 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co., 

Amounts  carried  forward 


15,110.00 

280.00 

500.00 

13,875.00 

5,278.04 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

3,400.1)0 

o.,       12,377.21 

60.00 

208.00 

187.50 

4.50 

80.00 

8,220.00 

127.50 

4,000.00 

150.00 

9,800.00 

175.00 

1,860.00 

70.00 

1,036.00 

42.00 

2,046.00 

38.50 

14,250.64 

121.00 

1,890.00 

3G.00 

937.41 

16.50 

1,075.36 

31.00 

45,968.75 

863.60 

10,696.87 

12.50 

8,000.00 

!U:i.0O 

1.00 

35,000.00 

612.50 

1,037.50 

2.-,.  no 

9,088.50 

■l  .H  0.00 

1,1100.00 

500.00 

12,400.29 

200.00 

1,000.00 

960.40 

40.00 

120.00 

3.75 

2,400.00 

40.00 

10,000.00 

445.00 

8.75 

2,500.00 

25.00 

2,400.00 

2;;.  no 

1,500.00 

50.00 

1.75 

2.325.00 

50.00 

6,500.00 

GO. 00 

$770,C:.3.48  $15,379.22 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENTS 


Amount!  brought  forward,  .  .  . 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (part)  {continued). 

10  shares  Olympia  Theatres,  Inc 

Pacific  Mills,  common, 

Phi  Hips- Jones  Corp.,  common,  .   .   . 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co 

Severe  Securities  Co., 

Royal  Dutch  Co.,  New  York,     .    .   . 

Shawmut  Steamship  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  com., 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  com. 

1%  preferred 

Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  preferred. 

Submarine  Signal  Co., 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,      

Swift  International  Campania,  .  .  . 
Texas-Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co.,  .  .  . 
United  Carbon  &  Carbide  Co.,  .  .  . 
United  Drag  Co.,  1st  preferred,  .  . 
United  Drag  Co.,  common,     .... 

United  Fruit  Co., 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Kenning  &  Mining 

Co.,  common, 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  common,   .... 
University  Auxiliary  Association, 
Warren  Brother*  Co.,  3d  pfd.,    .  .  . 
S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  preferred,    .   .  . 

White  OU  Corp., 

Worthlngton  Pump  k  Machinery  Co., 

Scrip.     Wortbington  Pomp  &  Machinery  Co., 

(25,100  Anglo-French  E  yr.  E's  of  Oct.  1980,    .   .   . 

2,000  Bela  Body  Co.  6%  Notes  of  1922,     .... 

5,000  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada  Deb.  6's  of 

1926,   

5,000  Boston  &  Albany  K.  B.  Imp.  *'s  of  1085,    . 

ISO  Boston  City  Club  6's  of  1938, 

2,000  Butte  Electric  Co.  1st  E's  of  19S0,    .... 
1,000  Chicago  Auditorium  Assn.  1st  5's  of  1999, 
1,000  Chicago  Bailwaya  Co.  Adj.  Inc.  4's  of  1927, 
18,500  City  of  Montgomery  6's  of  1998  (56  ft  pd.) , 

2,000  City  of  New  Orleans  5's  of  19S9, 

1,000  Colonial  Parkway  Building  1st  &  R.  B.  6's 

of  1996,  

5,000  Companla  Aiucarera  Jibacoa  6's  of  1921,  . 
1,000  Connecticut  River  Power  Co.  1st  5's  of  19S7, 
*,000  County  of  Harris,  Texas,  C.  H.  4's  of  1948, 
1,000  County  of  Harris,  Texas,  Boad  &  Bldg.  *i's 
of  1949 


1,000.00 

35.00 

17,800.00 

eoo.oo 

7,700.00 

290.00 

2.50 

120.00 

15,824.00 

190.86 

630.00 

12.50 

717.00 

5.00 

100.00 

2,040.00 

38.50 

200.00 

5.00 

2,400.00 

37.60 

9,687.50 

17,563.00 

148,40 

5,615.76 

165.00 

5,812.50 

87.50 

5,760.00 

80.00 

7,876.00 

156.90 

7,100.00 

800.00 

11,037.50 

850.00 

1,000.00 

85.00 

2,280.00 

58.60 

304.00 

6.00 

8,950.00 

106.50 

1.60 

81.00 

24,867.76 

627.50 

1,800.00 

60.00 

4,612.50 

113.13 

4,112.50 

100.00 

187.50 

8.75 

1,840.00 

100.00 

725.00 

95.00 

360.00 

8,304.19 

2,000.00 

50.00 

Amount*  carried  forward, 


1,000.00  80.00 

Sold  daring  yr.  960.00 

900.00  60.00 

8,140.00  80.00 

786.00  88.60 

*948,851.68  119,090. 7S 
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Principal-     KM  Idomm. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $948,851.68*19,090.75 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (put)  (continued). 

8,000  Current  Hirer  It.  R.  5's  of  1987 3,700.00  75.00 

100  D.  K.  E.  Holding  Corp.  5's  of  1942,     ...  70.00         

1,000  Dominion  of  Canada.  3d  War  Loan  5'i  of  1987,  980.00  S6.00 

1,000  El  Puo  Electric  Co.  Col.  Trait  6's  of  1933,  860.00  35.00 

5,000  Empire  Refining  Co.  1st  S.  F.  6'i  of  1937,  4,500.00  160.00 

6,000  ErerettRy.  Light*  Water  Co.  UtS'iof  1935,  4,000.00  75.00 

Fr.  1,000  French  Republic  Rent.  5's, 80.00  3.8S 

$60,000  General  Electric  Co.  6's  of  1940, 66,700.00        

500  Hargwres  Mills  lit  S's  of  1933, 600.00  13.50 

83,600  HaiTiid  Clnb  of  New  York  City  3d  3.  F. 

6'»  of  1939, .  83,500.00  1,350.00 

600  Hudson  ft  Manhattan  B.  B.  lit  B.  M.  5's  of 

1857 390.00  18.50 

6,000  lnterborough  Rapid  Tnuuit  1st  B.  M.  5'i  of 

1966, 3,600.00  135.00 

1,000  Kansas  City  Terminal  By.  6's  of  1933,      .   .  700.00  80.00 

800  Longwood  Cricket  Clnb  3d  4's  of  1931,    .   .  160.00  6.00 
7,000  LooisTille  ft  Jeffersonville  Bridge  Co.  4's  of 

1946, 4,900.00         

3,000  Low-Moor  Iron  Co.  lit  6's  of  1834,  .   .   .    .  3,400.00  90.00 

600  Mississippi  Hirer  Power  Co.  lit  6'a  of  1951,  885.00  13 .50 
6,000  Montpelier  ft  Barre  Light  ft  Power  Co.  1st 

S's  of  1944, 4,800.00  136.00 

100  910  Fifth  Are.  Apartment  BIdg.  6's  of  1981,  100.00         

11,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'b 

of  1931, 10,518.76  330.00 

8,000  Pacific  Electric  Ry.  Co.  Ref.  Mtg.  6's  of 

1961, 8,360.00  76.00 

500  Pariah  of  St.  Mary,  La.  5's  of  1945,     .    .   .  60S  .00  13  .SO 
1,000  People!  Om  light  ft  Coke  Co.  Ref.  Mtg.  6'a 

of  1947, 670.00  86.00 

1,000  Bemiogtou  Typewriter' Co.  Coov.  6'»  of  1928,  990.00  80.00 

1,000  Southern  Hotel  BIdg.  1st  ft  R.  E.  6'a  of  1996,  1,000.00  80.00 

3,000  Sonthweit  Missouri  R.  R.  Ref.  S'l  of  1981,  1,800.00  60.00 

100  Union  Boat  Club  3d  8.  F.  6>  of  1984,     ..  80.00  5.00 

1,000  U.  8.  A.  lit  Liberty  Loan  84's  of  1847,  .   .  997.87  161.88 

8,600  U.  8.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  conv.  4's  of  1947,  Sold  during  yr.    13.01 

400  U.  S.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  conv.  4j's  of  1947,  375.46  86.00 

100  U.  8.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  4'a  of  1943,  .  .  .  98.30  68.00 

49,100  U.  8.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  conv.  4*'s  of  1942,  46,771.82  1,699.77 

38,100  U.  S.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  44's  of  1928,    .  .  26,687.87  799.56 

102,000  U.  8.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4,'a  of  1988-88,  94,864.67  9,270.68 

6,000  V.  S.  A.  6th  Victory  Loan  41 '•  of  1988,  .   .  5,947.60  668.80 

40  U.  S.  A.  War  Savings  Stamps  Series  1918,  173.30         

84  U.  8.  A.  War  Saving!  Stamps  Series  1919,  40.18         

6,000  United  State!  Wonted  Co.  6  %  Certificate,  4,600.00  800.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,263,100.69  837,716.13 
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60  SPECIAL  INVESTMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ...     I 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (put)  (amtintud). 

1,000  Wu  Finance  Corp.  fi'a  of  1930 

100  Woods  Mobllette  Co.  conv.  6'i  of  1931,   .   . 
1,000  York  Community  High  School  Bldg.  5's  of 

1981,    

Note  receivable  6%  due  January  1,  1928,   . 
Walter  Hastings, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,    .... 
Henry  It.  Higgfnson, 

Uuiremity  Houses  and  Lands 

Real  Estate,  Cambridge 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 

Real  Estate,  Lucas  St.,  Boston, 

Leonard  Jarvis, 

University  Houses  and  Lands 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 

Real  Estate,  Cambridge, 

Joseph  Lee, 

University  Hooses-and  Lands, 

Israel  Hanson, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 

Francis  S.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  (part), 

Equipment  at  Memorial  Hall, 

Biohard  Black  Sowall,  Bequest, 

75  shares  American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  B., 
Bausch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  ...... 

Boston  Elevated  By.  Co., 

Central  States  Electric  Corp.,  pfd.,  • 
Central  States  Electric  Corp.,  com.,  . 
Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  .... 
Columbus  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  ,  , 
Congress  Street  Building  Trust,     .   . 

Cornell  Mills,     

Federal  Wharf  Storage  Co.,  .... 
Fisher  Body  Corporation,  common,  . 
Galveston-Houston  Electric  Co.,  pfd., 
Galveston-Houston  Electric  Co.,  com., 
Investors  Securities  Corp.,  preferred, 
Investors  Securities  Corp.,  common, 
Japanese  Tissue  Mills,  preferred,  .  . 
Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  preferred, 
Massachusetts  Gas  Co.,  preferred,  . 
Metropolitan  Associates,  preferred,  . 


7,716.19 
.    36.00 


362.X* 
901.60 


4,000.00        

16,871.68  514.81 

10,000.00         

10,000.00  304.86 

18,760.00  480.13 

118,817.44  8,469.33 

163,098.14  6,8*4.43 


9,900.00 

68,000.00      4, 

18,084.00 

Sold  during  yr. 

6,670.00 

1,930.00 

360.00 

3,600.00 

810.00 

750.00 

4,876.00      1 

1.00 

1,093.00 

8,360.00 

128.00 

4,600.00 

400.00 

3,600.00 

1,687.50 

'  4,000.00 

450.00 


760.00 
,000.00 
740.00 
60.00 
450.00 
334.00 


800.00 
35.00 

1 75 .00 


Amounts  carried  forward,     .  .  .      $1,818,586.40  849,719.79 
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2,500 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 


5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 

1,000 

7,000 


Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   ,     (1,8 
Black  SewaU  Bequest  (continued) , 
shares  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  .... 

New  York  Central  B.  B., 

Old  Colony  R.  B.  Co., 

Pemberton  Building  Trait, 

Pennsylvania  E.  R,, 

Reml  Estate  Improvement  Tnut,    .   . 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co., 

Torrington  Co.,  preferred, 

Torrington  Co.,  common, 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  preferred,.  .  . 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  common,    .   .    . 

United  Fruit  Co., 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  pfd.,  . 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  com., 

V.  S.  Light  ft  Heat  Corp.,  preferred, 

U.  S.  Light  ft  Beat  Corp.,  common, 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  preferred,  . 

Western  Real  Estate  Trustees,   .   .   . 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  .   .   . 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Co.,      .    . 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  1st  Con.  M.  *'»  of 

1962, 

Birmingham  By.  Light  ft  Power  Co.  Kef.  ft 

Bit.  6's  of  1957, 

Boston  ft  Maine  R.  R.  10  yr.  6's  of  1930,  .  . 
Cedar  Rapids  Mfg.  ft  Power  Co.  1st  G'sof  1963, 
Columbus  Manufacturing  Co.  1st  5's  of  1929, 
Concord  ft  Montreal  R.  R.  1st  4's  of  1930,  . 
Chicago,  Indiana*  Southern  R.  R.  4's  of  19G6, 
Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  1st  ft  Ref.  S's  of 

1966 

Federal  Wharf  ft  Storage  Co.  1st  5's  of  1912 

(Certificate  of  Deposit), 

Florida  West  Shore  By.  Co.  1st  S's  of  1934, 
Fort  Smith  Light  ft  Traction  Co.  let  6's  of 

1936 

Galveston  Electric  Co.  1st  6'*  of  1940,  .  .  . 

Idaho  Power  Co.  1st  5's  of  1947, 

Imperial  Russian  Govt.  Si's  of  1931,  .  .  , 
Kansas  City  Terminal  By.  Co.  1st  4's  of  1960, 
Louisville  ft  Nashville  Terminal  1st  4's  of 

1962 

New  England  Co.  Deb.  S's  of  1926,    .... 

Oregon  R.  R.  ft  Navigation  Co.  Con.  M.  4's 

of  1946, 


880.00 

28.00 

7,249.00 

375.00 

2,593.00 

189.00 

87S.00 

50.00 

4,186.00 

273.00 

626.00 

100.00 

6,169.16 

432.00 

1,450.00 

87.50 

960.00 

60.00 

3,409.00 

132.00 

665.00 

60.00 

13,606.00 

766.60 

4,050.00 

226.00 

2,250.00 

167.50 

168.00 

7.60 

2,260.00 

175.00 

8,626.00 

526.00 

6,676.00 

525.00 

2,800.00 

200.00 

4,100.00 

200.00 

8,935.00 

300.00 

2,800.00 

1,740.00 

100.00 

4,900.00 

250.00 

Sold  during  yi 

.300.00 

4,000.00 

200.00 

1,130.00         100.00 


8,500.00         250.00 

8,900.00         260.00 


1,730.00 

940.00 
3,960.00 

8,650.00 
1,840.00 


100.00 
200.00 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$1,936,816.06  957.070.39 
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Amount*  brought  forward,    .   . 
Richard  Black  Sewall  Bequest  {continued) . 

6,000  Peoplei  Gu  Light  k  Coke  Co.  lief.  M.  5's  of 

1947 8,700.00         S50.00 

5,000  U.  8.  A.  3d  Libert]'  Loan  if  s, 4,700.00        318.50 

5,000  Wisconsin  Edison  Co.  Inc.  Deb.  6'a  of  1934,  4,450.00         800.00 

Henry  Villard, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, '50,000.00      1,534.00 

William  F.  Weld, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00      8,048.00 

Thomas  G.  Mower  Memorial, 

10  shares  Bank  of  New  York, 

32      "       Boston  &  Albany  II.  R 

10      "       Delaware  &  Hudson  Co., 

$1,000  American  Dock  &  Improvement  Co.  lit  5's 

of  1921 

1,000  Broadway  ft  Seventh  Ave.  By.  1st  Fi  of  1948, 
1,000  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R,  R.  S.  F. 

4'sof  1927 

1,000  Houston  &  Texas  Central  U.  R.  1st  5's  of 

1937 

1,000  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  1st  4's 

of  1937,  

1,000  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R. 

1st  5's  of  1987 

1,000  Pennsylvania  Company  44's  of  1921,    .    .   . 
1,000  Beading  Co.  &  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  G. 

M.  4'aof  1997 

1,000  Rome,  Watertowu  &  Ogdcoeburg  R.  R.  1st 

5's  of  1922, 

1,000  Union  Pacific  R.  K.  1st  S.  L.  G.  4's  of  1947, 
1,000  West  Shore  R.  R.  1st  4's  of  2361 

COLLEGE 
Edward  Atkinson  Fund. 

38  shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 

50      "       Canadian-Connecticut  Cotton  Mills  Co., 

50      "       Marine  Associates, 

50      "       Nonquitt  Spinning  Co., 

30      "       S li aw mut  Steamship  Co., Sold  during  yr.    33.93 

75      "       West  End  Street  Ry.  Co.,  preferred,   .  3,937.50         300.00 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 66,558.47      5,449.3$ 

"  "      Deer  Isle,  Me., 1.00         

Victor  Emanuel  Chapman  Memorial 
Fellowship, 
$5,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  conv.  4J'i  of  1933,  5,000.00         325.00 

1,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  31's  of  1925,   .    .   .  1,000.00  85.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     .   .   .      $2,211,749.02  $70,319.64 


3,680.00 

4,000.00 

80.00 

910.00 

32.60 

960.00 

400.00 

26.00 

870.00 

860.00 

700.00 

550.00 

965.00 

760.00 

960.00 

7!t0.00 

700.00 

3,990.00 

304.00 

5,000.00 

450.00 

3,901.00 

200.00 

6,500.00 

800.00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,    . 
Victor  Emanuel  Chapman  Memorial 
Fellowship  (continued). 
1,000  City  of  Cambridge  Bridge  Loan  4's  of  1921,  1,000.00 

1,000  FHcbnurg  K.R.  4'a  of  1926 1,000.00 

2,000  Northern  Pacific-  Ore  at  Northern  Bys.  Joint 

4's  of  1921, 8,000.00 

Howard  Rogers  Clapp  Scholarship, 

M,000  U.  S.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4j's, 5,501.15 

George  Wewhall  Clark, 

100  ahare*  St  Joseph  S'y,  Light,  Beat  &  Power  Co., 

preferred,    

Class  of  1S88  (put), 

35  (harei  Hotel  Really  Co., 

35      >•       United  Frnit  Co., 

Class  of  1889  (part), 

4  tharei  Claverly  Trait, 

600  University  Building  Co.  2d  6's  of  1929,      .   . 
Class  of  1890, 

10  ehares  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  B.  B. 

f  1,800  Oakwood  Club  S'a  of  1989, 

1,000  U.  S.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4 j's, 

Class  of  1883, 

(100,000  U.  8.  A.  1st  Liberty  Lou  si's,      .... 
Class  of  1803, 

•500  U.  S.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  Si's, 

16,000  U-  8.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  4's, 

7,000  IT.  8.  A.  2d  Liberty  Loan  4*>, 

14,660  D.  B.  A.  Sd  Liberty  Loan  *,'«, 

Class  of  1894, 

#1,060  U.  S.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  34'», Sold  during  yr. 

60  D.  8.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  4's,  . 
4,600  U.  8.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  4J>,  . 
100  U.  8.  A.  2d  Liberty  Loan  4's,  . 
6,000  U.  B.  A.  2d  Liberty  Loan  44/s,  . 
11,060  U.  B.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  ift,  . 
26,000  U.  8.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4 */a,  . 
8,000  U.  8.  A.  6th  Victory  Loan  41's,  . 
Kdward  W.  Codman  (part), 

100  shares  Pacific  Mills 

10      "      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 

Bel  ward  Erwtn  Coolidge, 

100  shares  U.  8.  Smelting,  Bef .  ft  Mining  Co.,  pref  d,        9,000.00        700.00 
Charles  Dexter  Memorial. 

10  shares  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  B.  B.  common,  .   .   .  477.60         

8      "      Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B.  preferred,     .   .               166.00           13.00 
1      "      Farmers  4  Shippers  Leaf  Tobacco  Ware- 
house Co.  2d  preferred,     6.00         

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....     $8,459,568.70  (181,066. 16 


10,000.00 

600.00 

2,000.00 

62.60 

7,000.00 

128.60 

2,000.00 

500.00 

80.00 

286.00 

1,030.00 

856.00 

100,000.00 

8,600.00 

474.84 

17.60 

28,676.84 

1,062.60 

6,674.08 

286,46 

14,206.87 

623.78 

Sold  during  - 

yr.    18.87 

Sold  daring 

ft.      1.00 

4,370.00 

174.09 

Sold  daring  yr.      2.00 

6,664.88 

376.18 

10,497.60 

478.87 

24,440.00 

1,106.00 

6,998.33 

814.81 

8,310.00 

1,126.00 

710.20 

87 -«0 
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Principal.  NetlB«we. 

Amount*  brought  forward $2,469,668.70  (81,055.15 

Charles  Dexter  Memorial  (continued). 

100      "      New  York  Central  E.  B-,      8,000.00  500.00 

130      '■      Pennsylvania  K.  11., 5,730,00  390.00 

75      "      U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  preferred,    .   .  8,737.50  535.00 
$4,000  New  York  Central  R.  R.  SO  jr.  conv.  6's  of 

1986, 3,900.00  840.00 

Alexis  Irenee  Du  Pont  Fund, 

$100,000  Anglo-French  Ext.  Loan  6's  of  1930,  .  .  98,000.00  5,000.00 
Eliot  Professorship  (Jonathan Phillips's  Gift), 

(10,000  City  of  Boston  Si's  of  1930, Sold  daring  yr.  950.00 

William  Everett  Fund, 

10  shares  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,    ....  930.00  63.50 

15     "      General  Electric  Co., 1,485.78  64.00 

10     "       Great  Northern  R.  B.  prerd 910.00  70.00 

18      "        Pennsylvania, 793.00  54.00 

Edwin  William  Friend  Memorial  Fund, 
(500  United  Light  &  Railway*  Co.  6's  Gold  Notes 

of  1930 Sold  during  yr.    30.00 

Charles  W.  Hubbard  Fund, 

(10,000  U.  8.  Steel  Corp.  S.  F.  6'i  of  1968,  .   .   .  10,000.00  500.00 

Franklin  Temple  Zngraham  Memorial. 

80  shares  Duquesue  Light  Co.,  preferred,   .   .   .  3,760.00  310.00 

60      "      Nassau  Light  &  Power  Co., 5,850.00  400.00 

40      "       Pennsylvania  R.  H 1,760.00  180.00 

*J0,00OU.  S.  of  America  4th  Liberty  Loan  4±'s,   .   .  9,500.00  435.00 

Morris  Loeb  Bequest  (part), 

Mortgage  Note*, 153,000.00  14,635.00 

400  share*  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 48,105.04  8,300.00 

300      "      Amoskeeg  Manufacturing  Co.,  preferred,  19,800.00  900.00 

13      "      Bomon  Real  Estate  Trust, 18,320.00  480.00 

500      "      Congress  Street  Associates, 48,750.00  1,600.00 

300      "       Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  o(  Boston,    61,800.00  3,400.00 

500     "      Massachusetts  Gas  Co.,  preferred,      .   .  47,600.00  8,000.00 

500     '•       Trimountain  Trust 60,000.00  3,150.00 

350     »      Western  Real  Estate  Trust, 38,750.00  1,750.00 

400      "      Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,   ....  86,317.00  2,800.00 

Emily  H.  Moir  Bequest  (part), 

4  shares  Emily  H.  Moir  Estate,  Inc., 1.00         

University  Houses  and  Lands, 88,000.00  975.41 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship, 

(16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1981, 14,100.00  000.00 

6,000  Louisville  &  Nashville  Unified  M.  *  s  of  1940,  6,000.00  300.00 

Oliver  Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .  .  5,000,00  835.00 

John  Knowles  Paine  Fellowships  in  Husto, 

Mortgage  Notes, 88,000.00  1,886.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, (3,186,777.08(135,186.07 
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PiiaeipiL     M«t  Income. 

Amounts  brought  forward (6, 186, 777, 03*136,1 86 .07 

Qeorge  Poster  Feabody  Scholar  ship, 

•6,000  Meiieen  Coal  «  Coke  Co.  let  M.,  S.  F.  B'« 

of  1926, 4,800.00         

Stanley  Bagg  Fennook  Scholarship, 

100  shares  Pennsylvania, 5,000.00         800.00 

William  Reed  Boholarship, 

$1,000  NewYorkCentralfcH.R.GoldSi'Bof  1997,  1,000.00  85. 0t 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional  (put), 

1,750  shnre«  Gauley  Coal  Land  Co.,  preferred,    .   .        175,000.00         

Sua  O.  and  Mary  F.  Hopes  (part), 

100  eharea  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,      .   .   .         18,071.88        

100      "      Northern  Pacific 11,986.50         700.00 

230     "      Pennsylvania,     13,888.50        160.00 

Josiah  Roy ce  Memorial  Fund, 

•100  U.  8.  of  America  ad  Liberty  Loan  4*>  of  1913,     Sold  during  yr.       2.13 
850  TJ.  S.  of  America  Sd  Liberty  Loan  * J't  of  1938,  849.48  14.90 

Wallace  O.  Sabine  Memorial, 

$13,000  U.  S.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  4*>, 13,000.00         610.00 

17,000  U.  S.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  44,'e 17,000.00         733.50 

16,000  U.  S.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  44,'s 18,000.00         765.00 

60,000  TJ.  S.  A.  Victory  Loan  4{'t, 60,000.00      3,544.65 

Dnnlap  Smith  Scholarship, 

•6,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  B.  B.  Ex- 
ternum M.  4'i  of  1968, 4,700.00  300.00 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone  Memorial, 

•66,000  Misaiiisippi  River  Power  Co.  1st  M.  6'l  of 

1961, 53,460.00        8,800.00 

Btoughton  Scholarship  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester 368.43  

Teachers'  Endowment  (part), 

60  shares  Broadway  Realty  Co.,  preferred,      .   .   .         5,000.00  800.00 

50,000  Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal 

Purchase  Honey  M.  3s'b  of  1950 50,000.00        1,760.00 

Lee  Wade  II  Prize  Fund, 

•1,000  School  District  of  the  Borough  of  Olyphant 

5'iofl948 1,000.00  60.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift  (part), 

Ward's  (Bnmkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,   ....  1.00  

Gordon  Wendell  (part), 

•3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qnincy  B.  B.  (HI.  Div.) 

4'*  of  1949 2,000.00  60.00 

Alfred  Tredway  White  Endowment. 

600  shares  American  Tel.  *  Tel.  Co., 60,000.00       4.000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, •8,674,317.80  •141,070.34 
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GRADUATE   SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION 


Amount*  brought  forward,      .    . 
Charles  W.  Kliot  Fund, 

$60,000  U.  8-  A.  3d  Liberty  Lou  Cony.  **■*, 
100,000  U.  8.  A.  8d  Liberty  Loan  Conv.  44>, 
860,000  U.  8.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  *±'i,  .  . 
60,000  U.  8.  A.  5th  Liberty  Loan  41'*,  .  . 
360,000  Pennsylvania  R.  B.  7'b  of  1980,     .   . 


.  13,674,317.80  $141,070.34 


.   .    .       44,660.00 

1,976.25 

.   .    .       98,0+0.00 

.    .   .     814,090.00 

7,487.50 

.    .   .        48,610.00 

1,187.60 

.   .   .     219,876.00 

LIBSABY 
Anonymous  Library  Fund, 

800  ibarei  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  ....       86,000.00 
Edwin  Swift  Baloh,  Class  of  1878  Fond, 

98,000  U.S.  A.  8d  Liberty  Loan  44/1,: 8,000.00 

8,000  U.  8.  A.  2d  Liberty  Loan  4"s, 3,000.00 

William  B.  Castle  Fund, 

91,000  Digamma  Cinb  4»'«  of  1936 900.00 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  Fund, 

GO  shares  Triiuountain  Trait, 4,600.00 

Wainwright  Merrill  Memorial, 

•660  U.  S.  A.  84.  Liberty  Loan  Conv.  4J's,    .   .    .  531.07 

300  U.  S.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4J'b, Bold  during  jr. 

Franois  Jar  km  an  Memorial  (part), 

96,000  Louisville  A  Jeffer«ooville  Bridge   lit  M. 

Gold  *'■  of  1946 4,600.00  ! 

John  Harvey  Treat  (part), 

180  Sharon  Treat  Hardware  Snpply  Co 1,800.00 

Iohabod  Tutsker  (part). 

Policy  of  Mast.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., .   .  .        6,000.00  ; 


LAW  SCHOOL 
James  and  Augusta  Barnard  Law  Fund, 

60  iharea  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 7,280.76  480.00 

17      "      Boaton  A  Albany  R.  R.  Co 8,060.00  148.76 

94,000  Kaniaa  City  Elevated  RV  Gen.  M.  4's  of  1933,    3,800.00  

70  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  preferred,   .  6,328.86            

15      "      Worcester  Consolidated  Street  By.  Co., 

1st  preferred, 1,880.60            

William  Cheney  Brown,  Jr.  Scholarship. 

00  U.  8.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  4'e, Sold  during  jr.    10.00 

3000U.  S.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  44>, 9,000.00  86.00 

Robert  Darrah  Jenka  Scholarship. 

91000  U.  S.  A.  Sd  Liberty  Loan  44/1, 1,000.00  43.60 

500  U.  S.  A.  8d  Liberty  Loan  4j'a, 600.00  31.26 

500  U.  S.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  44/s, Sold  during  yr.    10.69 


Amounts  carried  forward,    . 


94,498,563.49  9155,006.68 
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Amounts  brought  forward $1,498,(68,491165,086.88 

Law  Bohool  Endowment, 

$60  IT.  8.  of  America  lit  liberty  Loan  Sfi  of  1947,    Sold  during  jr.       .87 
Joshua  Montgomery  Sears,  Jr.  Memorial  (part) , 
¥10,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Gold  M.  5'e 

of  198* 10,000.00  600.00 

10,000  New  England  R.  R.  Cornel.  H.  5'e  of  1946,       10,000.00  600.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Gordon  Bartlett  3cholanhip. 

$10,000  D.  S.  A.  3d  Liberty  Loan  41/a, 10,000.00  436.00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  (part), 

Real  Estate,  Wlggleiworth  St.  ft  Power  Houte, 

Vila  St.,  Boston  (part), 100,000.00        6,000.00 

John  B.  end  Bnokminster  Brown  Endowment, 

52  ■hare*  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 3,600.00  166.00 

John  White  Browne  Scholarship, 

18,000  American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  4'«  of  1939, 9,476.00  130.00 

3,000  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  6'(  of  1948,     .   .  1,840.00  100.00 

8,000  Great  Britain  ft  Ireland  5,1%  Notes  of  1919,  .      Sold  during  jr.     83.60 
6,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  4'i  of  1939,    .    .    .         4,300.00  300.00 

4,000  Sierra  ft  San  Francisco  Power  Co.  G'»  of  1849,        8,000.00  300.00 

1,000  Texas  Power  ft  Light  Co.  6'a  of  1987,   .   .   .  840.00  60.00 

8,000  Wisconsin  Minnesota  Light  ft  Power  Co.  B'i 

of  1944, 3,460.00  160.00 

John  O.  Cutter  Bequest, 

W,S50  Carthage  Water  Power  Co.,  IstM.  6%  Notes,  1,00  

Dr.  Henry  Isaiah  Dorr  Chair  of  Besearoh 
and  Teaohing, 

•6,000  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  6'a  of  1943, 6,000.00  360.00 

10,000  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy  R.R.  Si's  of 

1949, 10,000.00  860.00 

6,000  Dominion  of  Canada  5's  of  1987, 6,000.00  360.00 

10,000  Illinois  Central  R.R.  Si's  of  1958 10,000.00  850.00 

5,000  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  R.R.  8g'i 

of  1997, 6,000.00  176.00 

6,000  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  R.R.  4'a 

of  1981, 5,000.00  300.00 

4,000  Lynn  ft  Boston  R.  A.  5's  of  1934,     ....         4,000.00  803.16 

6,000  Michigan  Slate  Tel.  Co.  6'a  of  1934,    .    .    .         5,000.00  350.00 

5,000  N.  T.  C.  ft  H.  B.  R.  R.  Si's  of  1997,   .    .   .         6,000.00  175.00 

30,000  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  R.  B.  4'a 

of  1956, 30,000.00  800.00 

4,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  B.  4'a  of  19S9,  .  .   .        4,000.00  160.00 

10,000  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  4f  a  of  1965, 30,000.00  900.00 

3,000  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  41'a  of  1950,      .   .         8,000.00  90.00 

AmounU  carried  forward,      .    .     34,740,979.49  1166,834.41 
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68  SPECIAL    INVESTMENTS 

Principal.     Net  Income. 

Amonuti  brought  forward, $4,740,978.49  $166,824.41 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 

$40,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'i 

(C.  B.  JbQ.  collateral)  of  1921, 86,586.00        1,600.00 

Beat  Estate,  Wigglesworth  St.  and  Power  Home, 

ViU  St.,  Boston  (part) 349,062.32      19,669.48 

Flattery  Research  Fund, 

100  shares  Loews  Theatrical  Enterprise!,    ....      Sold  during  yr.  600.00 

800      "      Loews  Incorporated,      1,000.00  800.00 

C2G      "      Old  Colony  Woolen  Mills,  preferred,    .         6,437.50  175.00 

100      "      U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co., 

preferred, 4,866.00  175.00 

M.  Douglas  Flattery  Prise  Fund, 

760  shares  Old  Colon;  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  pT d,      .         7,600.00  626.00 

Harvard  Medical  tVhunni  Fund, 

$2,000  U.S.  of  America4th  Liberty  Loan  44,'s,  •   •   ■         1,902.80  86.00 

George  Haven  Bequest  (part), 

19  shares  Barristers  Hall  Trust 934.00  46.00 

Julia  M.  Hoseley  Fund, 

$16,000  Massachusetts  Si's  of  19S9, 18,960.00  626.00 

10,000  Massactrasefa  &■'■  of  1989 9,300.00  860.00 

George  O.  Shattuok  (1868), 

$26,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  B.  B.  Coot. 

4l*sofl9S2 26,000.00        1,125.00 

Franois  Skinner  (part), 

16    shares    Worcester   Consolidated    Street   Ky., 

lstpreferred 640.64  

Morrill  Wyman  Medical  Be  search  Fund  (part), 

$200  Colonial  Club  5's  of  1922, 140.00  10.00 

10  shares  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co., 1,600.00  90.00 

68      ••      Fitchbnrg  E.  B.  Co.,  preferred 4,176.00  146.00 

86     "     Illinois  Central  R  R.  Co., 8,868.00  252.00 

22      "      Maine  Central  B.  B.  Co., 2,200.00  132.00 

1  share  Old  Colony  B.  B.  Co., 188.00  7.00 

16  shares  Pennsylvania  R.  B.  Co 928.00  48.00 

Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 

$10,000  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  5'*  of 

1924, 10,000.00  600.00 

20,000  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Deb.  4)'»  of  1940,     .    .   .       20,000.00  900.00 

100  shares  W.  H.  Mcllwain  Co.,  1st  preferred,        9,000.00  626.00 

100      "      Union  Pacific  B.  B., 12,000.00        1,000.00 

DENTAL   SCHOOL 
Maria  Antoinette  Evans  Fund. 

78  shares  Alaska  Building  Trust, 7,800.00  488.00 

Amount*  carried  forward $6,268,401.75  $196,646.89 
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MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY 

Principal.     Net  Ineom*. 

Amounti  brought  forward, $6,258,401.75  1186,6*5.89 

Alexander  Agassis  Bequest,  Clause  XI, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 40,000.00  

OBSEBVATOBY 
Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903), 

15  .hares  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 9,000.00  226.00 

PEABODY  MU8BUM  OF  AMBBICAN  ABCHAEOLOGY 
AND  BTHNOLOOr 
Pesbody  Building  (part),     •)  $64,000  Knnaae  A  Mi*-/  11,612.72         622.83 
Peabody  CJolleotion  (part),  >    ttmri  B.B.  lrt  U.V*<  19,218.64      1,088.84 
Peabody  Professor  (part),  )    of  1922,  ( 19,818.64      1,088.84 

Thaw  (part)  ($8 .88  deducted  from  income  for  linking 
premium), 
(30,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  Bi'i  of  1940,       20,167.75  691 .17 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM 
Arnold  Arboretum  Endowment. 

18000  U.  8.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4J>, 1,896.40  86.00 

4  shares  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemoure  A  Co.,  common,        1,140.00 
Bobert  Charles  Billings, 

•5,000  Bntte  Water  Co.  litM.  5'a  of  1921,  .  .        4,000.00  860.00 

Maria  Antoinette  Evans  Fond. 

78  iharea  Alaaka  Building  Truat 7,800.00  488.00 

Bayard  &  Buth  S.  Thayer  Fund, 

•5,000  U.  8.  of  America  S|'i  lit  Liberty  Loan,    .  6,000.00  176.00 

BUS8EY  INSTITUTION 
Woodland  Hill, 

Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology  building,     .        20,658.86        1,000.00 
Mrs.  William  H.  Bubs  Fund, 

$50,000  New  York  *  New  Jersey  6's  of  1032,     .   .        60,000.00        2,600.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 
Anonymous, 

$20,000  Maiiachuaetti  S'a  of  1980, 20,000.00  600.00 

19,000  "  »         1941, 19,000.00  570.00 

189  shares  Bdiion  Electric  Ilium.  Co.  of  Boston,  .        62,451.98        2,268.00 
Anonymous  Fund  No.  3, 

62  aharea  Maetacbnsett*  Gaa  Co 4,758.00  864.00 

76      "      Paget  Sound  Traction,  Light,  A  Power 

Co.,  preferred, 7,600.00  288.00 

100      "     Paget  Sound  Traction,  Light,  A  Power 

Co.,  common, 5,200.00  

17     «      United  Fruit  Co., 3,686.00  178.50 

Bussey  Trust  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Boston,      ■     866,978.05      19,055.75 

Amount*  carried  forward, $6,946,190.79  $237,874.81 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENTS 


Principal.  Net  Income. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $6,9*6,190.79  $887,874. SI 

Pond  Of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  o(Mui.  Hospital  Ijfe  Insnrancfi  Co.,  .    .   .  1,000.00  45.00 

Fund  of  the  Claw  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Hui.  HoipiMl  Life  Insurance  Co 6,600.00  889.50 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Inanxance  Co.,  .    .    .  8,786.00  167.68 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1867, 

$6,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  *  Memphis  6's  of  1988,  6,000.00  800.00 
Freshman  Halla, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 99,678.60  608.55 

Francis  Lee  HJggJMOn, 

110,000  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  6's  of  1960,    .   .   .  10,000.00  600.00 

10,000  Cudahy  Packing  Co.;  «*a  of  1948 10,000.00  600.00 

10,000  Galveston,  Harrisburg  k  San  Antonio  6'i 

Of  1931, 10,000.00  600.00 

10,000  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  5h'i  of  1919,     ■  Sold  during  yr.  376.0O 

10,000  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  6's  of  19*6,    .  10,000.00  600.00 

50,000  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Btiam  5'«  of  1934,  40,000.00  8,600.00 
Price  G-reenleaf.     ($938.33  deducted  from  income 
for  linking  premiums.)   The  total  amount]  of  this 
Fund  U  $790,665.48,  invested  a*  follows : 
$70,000  Broadway  Realty   Co.    Purchase   money 

1st  H.  6'i  of  1936 71,068.00  8,889.00 

48,600  Central  Vermont  B"y  1st  H.  4'a  of  1930,  .  87,846.00  1,740.00 
50,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock 

Yard.  Coll.  Trust  6's  of  1940 49,875.00  8,500.00 

80,000  Cleveland  B'y  Ref.  H.  5'a  of  1981,     .    .    .  10,000.00  1,000.00 

61,000  Colorado  Power  Co.  6's  of  1958,     ....  59,960.00  8,050.00 

80,000  CommonwealthPowerCo.lrtM.5W  1984,  89,850.00  1,500.00 

85,000  Galveston  Electric  Co.  1st  H.  5's  of  1940,  88,900.00  1,760.00 

55,000  Great  Lakes  Power  Co.  1st  M.  6's  of  1988,  58,860.00  8,800.00 

8,000  Great  Lakes  Power  Co.  6's  of  1940,   .    .    .  8,700.00  1.50 
8,000  Kansas  City,  Port  Scott  &  Memphis  Cons. 

M.  G'b  of  1988, 8,541.87  403.(18 

50,000  New  England  Tel.  t  Tel.  Co.  5's  of  1983,  60,000.00  8,600.00 
84,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  81'*  of  1998,  88,418.10  1, 190.00 
8,000  New  York  Railways  Co.  1st  R.  E.  as  Ref. 

M.  4'a  of  1949, 9,878.94  

18,000  New  York  Railways  Co.  Adj.  M.S'sof  1948,  9,468.89  

88,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  *Q.  collateral)  of  1991,  ....  19,998.85  1,880.00 

60,000  Union  Pacific R.R.lstM.&L.G.i's  of  19*7,  44,686.00  8,000.00 

860  shares  Boston  &  LowellR.R. 46,800.00  1,440.00 

887      "       FitchbnrgR.K.,  preferred, 89,808.97  699.50 

81      "      Great  Northern,  preferred, 13,445.81  497.00 

40      "       Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties, 180.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $6,736,989.99  $969,179.67 
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Prfndpsl.  Net  Idcodm. 

Amountf  brought  forward $6,785,982.82  $368,1.79.67 

Frioe  Oreenleaf  (eonti**tS). 

856  shares  Old  Colony  B.  B-, 68,190.00  2,485.00 

18      "      N.Y.  Central*  Hudson  BixerB.B.,  .        1,880.00  66.00 

»0      "       Northern  B.  R.  (N.  H-) 89,390.00  1,740.00 

SS      "       West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,    .         4,808.56  908.00 

84      "      Central  Vermont  B'y, 488.78  

866      "      PemnjlTsnU  B.  E-, 69,256.0*  8,666X0 

SI      "      Boston  Real  iMMt  Treat, 87,488.86  840.00 

100      "       Puddoek  Building  Trust, 10,000.00  885.00 

Cash  In  American  Trust  Co 886.08  44.63 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest  (put). 

Seal  Batata  in  Chicago, 66,000.00  *i  185.18 

Gordon  MoKay  Endowment  (pari), 

$180,000  American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  41  of  1989,  ....     114,000.00  4,800.00 
30,000  Ediaon  Electric  111.  Co.  S  yr.   6$  Gold 

Notes  of  1918, Sold  during  jr.  600.00 

16,000  General  Electric  Co.  3  jr.  6  %  Gold  Note! 

of  1880, 15,487.60  800.00 

100,000  Kanawha  &  Michigan  S'a  of  1987,    ....       95,600.00  6,000.00 

18,800  Kanaaa  City  Light  &  Power  Co.  S'i  of  1944,      18,818.00  788.00 

98,700  Kauai  City  Baitwajs  Co.  6'a  of  1944,   .   .       83,718.00  

80,000  New  York,  N.  H.  Is  H.  Deb.  *'•  of  1955,  .       76,800.00  8,300.00 

13,000  Paget  Sound  Electric  6*i  of  1988,    ....        11,760.00  600.00 

860  iharei  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  ....     110,090.84  6,880.00 

800     "     Great  Northern, 43,718.87  3,100.00 

840     "     Northern  Pacific, 85,400.00  1,680.00 

166      "     PenM/lranla, 10,600.75  496.00 

Robert  Troup  Faino  (accumulating) , 

88,000  HaaaachuaetU  8t'a  of  1988, 7,696.00  880.00 

88,000            "                "         1886 86,951.78  1,880.00 

3,000           "              "        1986, 1,886.00  70.00 

81,000            "                "        19S8, 89,613.36  1,086.00 

Frederick  Sheldon  (part), 

69  shares  Central  &  Sooth  American  Telegraph 

Co., 3,876.39  91.00 

39      "       Mexican  Telegraph  Co Sold  during  yr.  317.60 

100/16O00thTrnatBatat«Eaating*iDak.By.Co.,       800.00  100.00 
George  Smith  Bequest  (part), 

$10,000  Dnqnoiu,  111.,  Water  Work*  Co.  6'f  of 

1901, _. 1.00  

$7,686,854.68  $804,797.97 
8UMMABY: 

Ca*h,  Exhibit  A, $888.08 

Securities,  Exhibit  A, 5,473,746.40 

Land  and  Buildings,  Exhibit  A, 9,168,970.30 

Interest  and  Drridendi,  Exhibit  B, 988,831.19 

Betita,  Land  and  Buildings,  Exhibit  B, 89,576.78 

♦7,696,864.68  8804,797,97 
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SCHRDDLI  2 

SBOUHITIES— QE3TEBAX  INVBSTMJCHTS 

June  80,  1920 

Mortgages  and  Other  Loam .  Principal.            loom. 

MortwM, W18.600.00 

Advance!  to  Bnaaey  Treat, 399,199.08 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co-, 60,000.00 

American  Woolen  Co. 100,000.00 

Arlington  Milli, 100,000.00 

Armour  ft  Co., 200,000.00 

Boston  Woven  Hone  A  Kubber  Co., 160,000.00 

Brookride  Mills,     70,000.00 

Everett  Milli, 26,000.00 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co., 100,000.00 

Hamilton  Woolen  Co., 60,000.00 

Ipswich  MilU 160,000.00 

Indian  Head  Mill* 100,000.00 

Lancaster  Mill 100,000.00 

Loewa  Theatre*  Co., 110,000.00 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,      376,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills, 60,000.00 

W.  H.  McElwain  Co 100,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co., 800,000.00 

Morria  ft  Co., 800,000.00 

Newburyport  Oaa  ft  Electric  Co., 76,000.00 

Newmarket  Manufacturing  Co., 100,000.00 

Nonquitt  Spinning  Co., 60,000.00 

Pacific  MilU, 800,000.00 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co 100,000.00 

W.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 100,000.00 

Saco-Lowell  Shops, 60,000.00 

Sanford  Mills,     200,000.00 

Geo.  A.  Sawyer,  Trustee, 1,000.00 

Sharp  Manufacturing  Co., 60,000.00 

Snncook  Milli, 86,000.00 

United  Drug  Co., 100,000.00 

Weat  Point  Manufacturing  Co 160,000.00 

Tork  Manufacturing  Co 25,000.00 

H.828,999.08     tlT^W-g1 

Public  Fnnda. 

$60,000  Dominion  of  Canada  3  y"r  5%  Notes,  .   .  Sold  during  yr.  H.MOOO 
100,000  Government  of  Switzerland  Gold  5  J'b  of 

1929, 196,260.00  W»* 

100,000  Great  Britain  ft  Ireland  6i'aof  1921,  .   .  98,600.00     ^600^ 

Amonnti  carried  forward, 9194,750.00       *>,«<>.» 
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Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   .  $194,750.00  (19,600.00 
Public  Fundi  {continued) . 

800,000  Great  Britain  ft  Ireland  64'«  of  1929,  .  .  192,500.00  8,475.00 

30,000  U.  S.  A.  1st  Liberty  Loan  8}'*,  ....  29,988.00  1,060.00 

43,000  U.  S.  A.  Sd  Liberty  Loan  4J's 42,945.00  1,976.25 

100,000  U.  S.  A.  Sd  Liberty  Loan  4J>,  Trans.  Sp.  Inyesta.  4-6-20  4,200.00 

500,000  TJ.  S.  A.  4th  Liberty  Loan  i*>,   ....  428,500.00  1,440.28 

50,000  U.  8.  A.  6th  Victory  Loan  41'i,  Trans. ;Sp.  Inreste.  4-8-20  1,357.16 

300,000  U.  8.  Treasury  44%  Certificate*,    .   .   .  Sold  during  yr.  2,417.26 

94,000  United  States  of  Mexico  4'*  of  1964,  .   .  87,250.00              

(975,988.00  $24,465.94 

Railroad  Bond*. 

$100,000  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  1st  M.4's  of  1948,  .  .  $98,626.00  $4,000.00 

21,000  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  ConT.  4i's  of  1988,  .  20,068.80  945.00 

100,000  B.  ft  O.  (S.  W.  Div.)  lit  H.  Si's  of  1925,  89,750.00  8,500.00 

100,000  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 

ft  We«  Virginia)  Bef.  H.  4's  of  1941,  99,260.00  4,000.00 
185,000  Bangor  ft  Aroortook  Cona.  Bef.  M.  4's  of 

1951, 118,750.00  5,000.00 

100,000  Boston  &  Albany,  Bef.  H.  5's  of  1968,  101,998.80  4,952.49 
100,000  Canadian  Northern  R'y  Equip.  6'i  of 

June,  1921, 99,248.65  2,086.67 

60,000  Canadian  Northern  R'y  Equip.  6'i  of 

Dec,  1921, 49,447.61  1,038.88 

6M,000Chicago,Bnrl.4Qolncy84'«of  1949,  .  .  686,570.49  19,040.00 

160,000             "            "      Gen.  M.  4's  of  1968,  145,260.00  8,000.00 
40,400  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Conv. 

4*'»ofl988, 40,423.82  1,815.83 

38,900  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  ConT. 

5's  of  2014, 23,900.00  1,195.00 

100,000  Chicago  ft  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  8g's  of 

1987, 100,792.60  8,487.90 

50,000  Chicago  ft  Wettern  Indiana  7'a  of  1999,  49,375.00  8,244.96 
100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific  Gen.  M. 

4'i  of  1988, 105,836.48  8,920.86 

184,000  Dnluth,  Missabe  ft  Northern  General  M. 

6'aofl941 198,074.30  8,746.80 

100,000  Galreston,  Harriiburg  ft  San  Antonio, 

Mex.  ft  Pac.  Ext.  5'i 99,250.00  6,000.00 

100,000  Hocking  Valley  R.  K.,  6'«  of  1924,  .   .   .  98,250.00  6,988.88 
100,000  Illinois  Central  R'y  and   Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  ft  New  Orleans  R'y  Joint  1st 

Bef.  M.  5's  of  1988 98,750.00  6,000.00 

100,000  Indiana,  111.  ft  Iowa  let  M.  4'*  of  1960,  96,600.00  4,000.00 
100,000  Indianapolis  Union  R'y  Gen.  ft  Bef.  M. 

5*aofl966 99,360.00  5,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .  .  .$3,861,846.06  $97,681.07 
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Amount*  brought  forward,     .   .   .   $3,881,846.05      JS7.881.07 
Railroad  Boodt  («M*Mt«erf). 

135,000  Emm  City,   Fort    Scott  ft    Memphu 

Conn.  H.  6'i  of  19SS, 341,188.49        11,187-3(1 

184,000  Kansas   City,   Memphis  ft  Birmingham 

(assented)  Income  B'»  of  1984,  .    .   .      130,800.00  6,700.00 

864,000  Kauai  City  Terminal  By  lat  M.  Gold 

4*1  of  1980,       .    .   .       S9S.97S.00        14,560.00 

100,000  Like  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  Deb. 

4'i  of  1981 98,350.00  4,000.00 

800,000  Long  IiUnd  Unified  M.4'b  of  1949,  .   .      388,357.50        13,000.00 
300,000  Loniaville  ft  Jeftersonville  Bridge  Co. 

lit  M.  4'i  of  1946, 191,000.00  8,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  lit  Id.  5'«  of  1933,  .      100,165.84  4,844.64 

100,000  Montana  Central  lit  M.  «■»  of  1987,  .  .      119,119.00        4,805.10 
100,000  New  Orleans,  Texas  ft  Mexico  6'*  of 

1836, 99,000.00  «,0OO.0O 

188,000  New  York  Central  Coot.  Deb.  6'a  of 

1985, 180,600.00  7,980.00 

800,000  Sew  York  Central  4'i  of  1998,    ....     394,464.40       13,000.00 
100,000  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  ft  Weetern  Dock* 

&  Improvement  Co.  lit  M.  5'i  of  1918,      100,000.00  5,000.00 
35,000  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Con- 
vertible Deb.  6'«  of  1948, 85,000.00  1,500.00 

100,000  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Deb. 

*'iofl955, 104,859.00  8,871.80 

300,000  New  York,  Ontario  ft  Weetern  Bef.  M. 

1')  of  1993, 308,884.76  7,883.60 

100,000  New  York,  Weitcheiter  ft  Boiton  B'y 

lat  M.  ig'«  of  1946, 96,150.00  4,500.00 

470,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 

4'i  (C.  B.  *  Q.  Coll.)  of  1931,     .    .   .      886,399.67        15,577.78 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  IstM.S'i  of  1946,      110,771.59  4,569.14 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Bef.  M.  4'i  of  1939,        96,875.00         4,000.00 
800,000  Pennsylvania  B.  B.  Com.  Mtg.  4f'i  of 

1960,      374,633.75  919.74 

350,000  Pennsylvania  H..  B.  7'e  of  1930 349,635.00  

800,000  Pere  Marqnette  B.  B.  lit  G'i  of  1956,    .      361,405.00  

250,000  Richmond-Washington  Co.  Coll.  Trust 

4'i  of  1948,  Series  C, 353,786.80         9,837.30 

150,000  St.  Lonia  ft  San  Francisco  P.  L.  4'i  of 

1960,      133,650.00         5,983.84 

35,000  St.  Looii  ft  San  Francisco  Cam.  Adj. 

6'i  of  1965, 34,381  M  1,600.00 

£40,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Manitoba  (Paci- 
fic Extension)  4's  of  1940, 198,836.14  7,538.64 

1100,000  Southern  Pacific  lit  Bef.  M.  4'a  of  1956,        97,063.60         4,000.00 
100,000  Southern  Pacific  Co.  Conv.  4'i  of  1939,        99,636.00  4,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward t)6,943,480.78  $370,617.11 
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Principal.  Ino— m. 

Amounts  brought  forward,   .   .   .  $6,9*3,430.78  (370,617.11 
Railroad  Bonds  (continued). 

400,000  Terminal  B.  B.  Association  of  St.  Look 

Gen.  M.  Ref.  4's  of  19S8, 8S8.000.00  16,000.00 

200,000  Union  Pacific  lit  M.  &  L.  G.  i'»  of  1947,      177.1U.7S  8,000.00 

100,000      "          "      Conv.  4'i  of  1997,  ....        96,892.60  4,000.00 

(7,672,987.98  (298,617.11 

Traction  Bonds. 

$100,000  Boston  Elected  R'y  S'l  of  1942,  .  .  .  (100,000.00  (S.000.00 
200,000  Chicago  Railways  lit  M.  S'i  of  1927,  .  198,166.70  10,000.00 
100,000  Cleveland  Railway  Ref.  M.  5'a  of  1981,  100,000.00  5,000.00 
800,000  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  R'y  41' 

°*  1M8' 1.    270,500.00 

15,000  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  R'y  6's  ' 

of  1925,      

100,000  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.  5'«  of 

1964 92,500.00         5,000.00 

800,000  Interboroogb-Metropolitan  Coll.   Trust 

44'iofl966, 254,783.10  

100,000  Interborongh  Rapid  Transit  Co.  S'l  of 

1966, 19T.000.00        10,000.00 

100,000  Metrop.  Went  Side  Elevated  i'l  of  198S,        91,746.25         4,000.00 
100,000  "  "  "  Bit.  M.  4'i 

of  1988, 97,000.00         4,000.00 

50,000  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co. 

7%  Notei  of  1920 Sold  during  yr.  8,600.00 

160,000  Montreal  Tramways  Co.  let  M.  Ref.  5'* 

of  1941, 149,625.00         7,600.00 

71,000  New  York  Railways  Co.  Adj.  M.  S'i  of 

1942 87,814.09  

16,000  Sew  York  Railways  Co.  1st  B.  E.  4.  Ref. 

M.  4'iofl»43, 12,687.67  

100,000  Northern  Texas  Traction  Co.  1st  M.  S'i 

of  1988 100,000.00         5,000.00 

100,000  Nova  Scotia  Tramways  k  Power  Co. 

5*1  of  1946, 94,600.00         6,000.00 

(00,000  Old  Colony  Street  R'y  lit  M.  Bef .  4'i  of 

1954, Sold  during  yr 

100,000  Second  Are.  (N.Y.)  Con.  M.6'i  of  1948,       115,789.60  

1,000  Springfleld  Railway  &  Light  Co.  S.  F. 

5'»  of  1926, 1,000.00  60.00 

31,000  Third  Avenue  R'y  1st  Bef:  M.   4'i  of 

I960 17,280.50  840.00 

55,500  Third  Avenne  R'y  Adj.  Inc.  S'i  of  1960,        40,489.42  

50,000  Toronto  Railway  6%  Notet  of  1920,  .  49,080.00         8,000.00 

(2,019,251.78    (78,466.00 
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PriwdplL  Income. 
Sundry  Bonds. 
$100,000  Adirondack  Electric  Power  Co.  5*a  of 

1963, $98,000.00  $5,000.00 

100,000  Alabama  Power  Co.  5*1  of  1946,     .   .   .  95,000.00  6,000.00 
100,000  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  G't 

of  1984, 190,000.00  10,000.00 

100,000  American  Foreign  Securities  Co.  5'i  of 

1919,     Sold  during  yr.  8,(500.00 

100,000  American  Gu  ft  Electric  Co.  6  %  Notes 

of  Dec.  1,  1920, 99,050.00  8,650.00 

800,000  American  Smelting  ft  Refining  Co.  lit 

5"i  of  1947, 196,000.00  10,000.00 

100,000  American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  4'»  of  1989,  .  101,306.68  2,836.67 

180,000  American  Tel.  ft  Tel".  Co.  G'i  of  1946,  .  117,600.00  6,000.00 
49,600  American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  Conr.  6*i  of 

1936, 46,684.00  8,976.00 

300,000  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  6'*  of  1939,  .   .   .  346,313.60  7,888.84 

40,000  Appalachian  Power  Co.  lit  6's  of  1941,  38,000.00  355.66 
100,000  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada  5'i  of 

1SS6 100,400.00  4,659.38 

100,000  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  7%  Note,  of  July, 

1919, Sold  during  yr.  8,500.00 

100,000  Bird  ft  Son  Inc.  6's  of  1989, 98,600.00  6,688.33 

145,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

lit  H.  5'*  of  1986, 147,781.59  6,693.70 

100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Tarfi  5'i  of  1940 98,50000  6,000.00 

100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railway!  and  Union 

Stock  Tarda  4'a  of  1940, 98,750.00  4,000.00 

100,000  Chicago  Telephone  Co.  fi's  of  1923,    .   .  100,475.66  4,769.13 

75,000  Chicago  Union  Station  4*/i  of  1963,  .   .  75,000.00  8,876.00 

100,000  Cincinnati  Oat  and  Electric  5'i  of  1956,  99,560.00  6,000.00 
107,000  City  of  Victoria,  B.  C,   Deb.  4B'i  of 

1923 100,770.00  4,815.00 

100,000  Cleveland  Electric  Hi.  Co.  1st  5'*  of  1939,  91,500.00  5,000.00 

60,000  Columbus  Electric  Co.  6%  Note*  of  1919,  Sold  during  yr.  1,600.00 

50,000  Columbus  Electric  Co.  6  %  Notes  of  1989,  48,636.00  1,500.00 

100,000  Columbus  Power  Co.  lit  S'l  of  1936,     .  88,830.00  5,000.00 
100,000  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  1st  M.  5'a 

of  1943, 100,000.00  6,000.00 

100,000  Consolidated    Gu,     Electric   Light   ft 

Power  Co.  7'a  of  1933, 100,000.00  6,066.67 

50,000  Continental  Motors  Corp.  Vt  of  1933,  .  49,875.00  

99,000  Crane  Company  fid's  of  1944, 98,970.00  6,446.00 

50,000  Pallas  Light  ft  Power  Co.  7'i  of  1980,  .  Sold  during  yr.  8,481.94 

50,000  Dnqneine  Light  Co.  6'i  of  1981,     .   .   .  Sold  during  yr.  1,808  38 

300,000  Dnqueine  Light  Co.  6's  of  1949,     .   .   .  199,000.00  4,885.01 
50,000  Edison  Electric  111.  Co.  of  Brockton  6% 

Notes  of  1919 Sold  daring  yr.  1,500.00 

AmonnU  carried  forward $3,914,380.35    $143,917.06 
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Amount*  brought  forward,  ....  13,914,880.85    $148,917.06 
Sundry  Bonds  {continued) . 

100,000  Edison  Electric  111.  Co.  6'a  of  Feb.,  1912,  99,500.00  3,500.00 

100,000  Ediion  Electric  111.  Co.  7'a  of  Aug.,  1928,      99,635.00  7,000.00 

63,000  Ediion  Electric  111.  Co.  5's  1933,    .   .   .  57,870.00  8,100.00 
50,000  Electric  Securities  Corporation  5'i   of 

1940,  Sth  series, 50,000.00  3,500.00 

50,000  Electric  Securities   Corporation  5'i  of 

1943,  11th  series, 50,000.00  1,500.00 

83,000  Electric  Securities  Corporation  5's  of 

1946,  14th  series, 61,410.00  8,100.00 

10,000  General  Electric  Co.  8%  Notes  of  1910,  9,975.00  600.00 

100,000  General  Electric  Co.  Deb.  5's  of  1953,  99,750.00  5,000.00 

300,000  Great  Western  Power  Co.  5'i  of  1946,  177,600.00  10,000.00 

100,000  Homestead  Corp.  6's.of  1933 99,300.00  3,566.67 

800,000  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Deb.  44's  of  1940,  .  .  384,350.00  18,500.00 
100,000  International  Cotton  Milli  Co.  7%  Notei 

of  1930, Sold  during  yr.  5,976.00 

100,000  International  Cotton  Mills  Co.  7's  of  1939,  96,500.00  8,500.00 
150,000  Kansas  City  Stock  Tarda  Co.  Deb.  6'a 

of  1930 Sold  daring  jr.  7,500 ,00 

100,000  Laclede  Gaa  Light  Co.  7'a  of  1939,    .   .  99,750.00  6,960.78 

100,000  Laurentide  Power  Co.  Ltd   6'a  of  1946,  64,000.00  5,000.00 

100,000  Liggett  k  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  6'a  of  1921,  99,613.50  3,816.67 
100,000   Mahoning   &   Shenango   Railway  and 

Light  Co.  5'b  of  1930 97,500.00  5,000.00 

50,000  Massachusetts  Gaa  Co.'s  S.  F.  44's  of 

1939, 48,875.00  2,150.00 

600,000  Massachusetts  Gaa  Co.'*  4i'i  of  1981,    .  418,150.00  11,625.03 

100,000  Michigan  State  Telephone  Co.  5's  of  1914,  100,000.00  6,000.00 

800,000  Midrale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  6's  of  1988,  296,751.35  15,000.00 
100,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  Gen. 

M.  5'a  of  1984, 101,198.59  4,908.20 

300,000  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  1st  6'a  of 

1961, 149,165.00  

155,400  Montana  Power  Co.  S'i  of  1948 141,066.00  6,707.50 

100,000  Municipal  Gaa  &  Electric  Co.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Irt  M.  44's  of  1943,     .   .   .  109,000.00  4,500.00 
100,000  National  Tube  Co-  E'a  of  1962,    ....  99,760.00  6,000.00 
100,000  New  Bedford  Gai  &  Ediion  Light  Co. 

1st  6's  of  1918, 100,000.00  6,000.00 

35,000  New  England  Fuel  and  Transportation 

Co.  8%  Notes  of  1930 33,945.75  3,498.36 

79,000  New  England  Power  Co.  1st  S'a  of  1961,  75,840.00  8,960.00 

100,000  Nipe  Bay  Co.  6'a  of  1915, Sold  daring  jr.  1,500.00 

176,000  Northern  Stales  Power  Co.  S'a  of  1941,  161,000.00  8,579.87 
100,000  Oklahoma  Gaa  ^Electric  Co.  7%  Notes 

of  1911, 96,360.00  6,380.66 

Amonnta  carried  forward $6,899,649.44  9815,880.68 
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Principal.  Imim. 

Amount!  brought  forward,     .    .    .  $6,899,6*9.**   8816,880-58 
Sundry  Bond!  (continued) . 

100,000  Pacific  Coait  Power  S'l  of  1940,     .   .  .       96,000.00         5,000.00 

100,000  Pacific  Fruit  Expresi  T'i  of  19S1-1935,       100,500.00  

45,000  PejepKOt  Paper  Co.  lit  M.  5'a  of  1931,        44,550.00  3,950.00 

100,000  Pennijhiiii.  Water  &  Power  Co.  S'l  of 

1940, 86,000.00  5,000.00 

131,000  Portland  Gen*l  Elec.  in  H.  S'l  of  1985,  121,431.16  8,019.16 
100,000  Portland  B>  Light  &  Power  Co.  lit  M. 

5'a  of  1943, 96,500.00  5,000.00 

50,000  Proctor!  Gamble  Co.    5%  Note*  of 

Oct.  1,  1919, Bold  during  yr.   1,350.00 

100,000  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Jeney  7*a  of 

1933 97,086.08  7,000.00 

100,000  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois 

G'«  of  19  JO, Sold  daring  yr.  6,000.00 

110,000  Pnget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power 

Co.  T'l  of  1931, 146,635.00        10,600.00 

50,000  Railway  &  Light  Securitiei  Co.   Coll. 

Trait  S'l  of  1985,  lit  eeriei, Sold  during  yr 

100,000  Railway  &  Light  Securitiei  Co.   Coll. 

Trait  5'i  of  1989,  3d  eerie 100,000.00  6,000.00 

100,000  Railway  *  Light  Securitiei  Co.  Coll. 

Trust  S'l  Of  1989,  Sd  aerlei,      ....        98,000.00  6,000.00 

100,000  Railway  &   Light  Securitiei  Co.  Coll. 

Trnrt  S'l  of  1944,  5th  aerie 94,360.00         5,006.95 

300,000  San  Francisco  Gas  t  Electric  Co.  It's 

of  1938 187,000.00  9,000.00 

58,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  6'i  of  1930,     ...        68,401.58  G.1S6.2B 

196,000  Seattle  Electric—  Seattle  Everett  S'l  of 

1839 181,967.50         9,800.00 

100,000  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.   6% 

Notes  of  1919, Sold  during  yr.  8,000.00 

50,000  A.  0.  Smith  Corp-  6"i  of  1934 48,685.00        1,108.88 

100,000  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  S'l  of  1941,  99,000.00  5,000.00 
300,000  Southern  Power  Co.  lit  H.  S'l  of  1980,  197,600.00  10,000.00 
191,000  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Tardi  Co.  1st 

M.  4>  of  1980, 184,485.00  7,540-00 

50,000  Swift  &  Co.  6%  Notei  of  1921,  ....  50,063.60  3,439.17 
100,000  Tacoma  Railway  &  Power  Co.  lit  H.  S'l 

of  1939, 100,641.50  4,982.80 

100,000  Toronto  Harbor  Commiiiionen  H't  of 

19S8, 86,500.00  4,500.00 

300,000  Trinity  Bldgi.  Corp.  lit  8.  V.  6i'i  of 

198ft,      196,000.00  6,831.13 

60,000  United    Electric    Securitiei    Co.   Coll. 

Trust  S'l  of  1988,  34th  aeriea,  .    .    .        80,000.00  2,500.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .    .   .88,917,658.71    #460,068.8* 
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.   Coll. 


Coll. 


Amount*  brought  forward,  . 
Saodiy  Bond!  (continued). 

10,000  United    Electric    Securities  Co. 

Trust  fl'H  of  1987, 16tb  series, 

15,000  United  Electric  Securitief  Co. 

Trust  5'*  of  1940,  88d  series, 
100,000  United   Electric  Securitief   Co.   Coll. 

Trust  5's  of  1948,  86th  series,  . 
100,000  United   Electric   Securities  Co.  Coll. 
Trait  5'i  of  19*3,  87th  series, 
18,000  United  Electric    Securitiei    Co.  Coll. 

Trait  5'i  of  1948,  88th  Seriei, 
100,000  United  Electric  Securities  Co.   Coll. 

Tnut  5*s  of  1944,  S9th  series 

600,000  United  States  Rubber  Co.  6's  of  1947, 
50,000  U.  8.  Smelting,  Refining  ft  Mining  Co. 

6's  of  1986, 

100,000  United  Traction  ft  ElectricCo.  lttH.  S'i 

of  1988, 106,004.50 

60,000  Waltham  Watch  Co.  6'i  of  1994,   .   .   .       49,600.00 
800,000  Washington  Water  PowerCo.  6%  Notes 

of  1910 Sold  during  jr.  9,000.00 

100,000  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  7ft  Note* 

of  1981 

800,000  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  5'i  of  198! 
100,000  Weatern  Elec.  Co.  lit  M.  6't  of  1938, 
60,000  Weatinghonie  Electric  Co.  S%  Note*  of 

1910 Sold  during  jr.  1,181.86 

100,000  Winniboro  Mills  Co.  8%  Gold  Notes  of 

1911, Soldforing  yr.  6,000.00 

810,418,987.08  9609,619.09 


Principal. 

•6,917,668.71 

•460,068.84 

10,000.00 

600.00 

16,169.68 

1,111.06 

100,000.00 

6,000.00 

99,600.00 

5,000.00 

88,770.00 

1,150.00 

96,760.00 
487,615.00 

6,000.00 
5,868.06 

60,971.10 

9,806.65 

106,004.60 

1,888.88 


196,861. 15  

800,850.00  9,986.00 

99,500.00  5,000.00 


Railroad  Stocki. 

619  ahares  Baltimore  ft  Ohio 179,819.17 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  preferred,     .    .   .  4,600.00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Panl,  pfd.,  60,670.58 

1868     "     Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Panl,    .  .  177,485.94 

8610     "     Chicago  ft  No.  Weatern, 840,638.99 

1668      "     Great  Northern,  preferred, 

Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties, 

Lonisrillo  A  NashTille, 109,914.00 

Lonisrille  Property 1.00 

Manhattan, 91,763.60 

New  York  Central  4  Hudson  Brrer,   .  20,(173.81 

Northern  Pacific, 115,815.00 

PennsjlTania, 449,983.58 

Third  Avenne  Hallway, 5,600.00 

Union  Pacific, 77,818.50 


'  }S83,411.96  | 


18,177.60 
11,571.00 
8,830.00 
6,780.00 


4,900.00 
1,440.00 
7,000.00 
11,788.00 

5,000.00 

•1,847,167.48      876,596.50 
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80  GENERAL   INVESTMENTS 

Principal.  1 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stock*. 

4000  shares  Ameriemn  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  pfd.,  (472,000.00        ( 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 139,038.71        Si 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  1.00         ! 

The  Fiik  Rubber  Co.,  lit.  preferred,  60,000.00 

General  Electric  Co., 95,732.13       1! 

Hood  Rubber  Co.,  preferred Sold  during  jr.  ! 

Hood  Rubber  Product*  Co.,  preferred,  49,770.00 

George  B.  Keith  Co.,  lit  preferred,  .  60,600.00 

Lancaster  Mills,  1st  preferred,    .   .   .  60,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  1S.S16.10 

Nashua  Mann  factoring  Co.,  pfd.,  .   .  60,000.00          i 

Northwestern  LeMher  Co.,  preferred,  60,000.00          ! 

Norton  Co.,  lit  preferred, Sold  during  jr. 

Pacific  Mill* 103,903.41        II 

Union  Twi»t  Drill  Co.,  preferred,  .   .  48,600.00 

United  State*  Steel  Corp.,  preferred,  465,487.60       1! 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  .   .   .  63,1X6.00         '. 


(1,986,718.86    $116,977.81 


Bed  Estate  Trust  Stock*. 

1000  *haro«  Barrister*  Hall, 

898  "       Boston  Ground  Bent  Trust 

100  "       Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 

260  "       Business  Bed  Estate 

3106  "  Congress  Street  Associates,     .... 

2600  "      Department  Store, 

1000  "      Essex  Street 

860  "      Kimball  Building 

1090  '•      Paddock  Building, 

1000  "  Poet  Office  Square  Building,  .    .   .    . 

1000  "  St.  Paul  Business  Real  Estate  Assoc., 

848  "      Trimonntain  Trust, 

2000  "  Western  Real  Estate  Trust,    .... 


$92,768.00 

$3,750.00 

79,636.00 

4,490.00 

66,000.00 

528.22 

38,760.00 

1,000.00 

196,180.00 

6,815.00 

Sold  during  71 

.  3,258.05 

100,000.00 

3,125.00 

88,100.00 

104,468.73 

8,643.50 

108,000.00 

3,750.00 

100,000.00 

4,760.00 

76,158.60 

8,816.00 

207,750.00 

14,000.00 

(1,230,688.83  (50,316.77 

Sundry  Stock*. 

1081  shares   Edison   Elec.   Ilium.    Co.,   Boston, 

Mass., (212,436.74  (12,972.00 

1600      "      Electric  Bond  £  Share  Co.  preferred,     186,500.00  9,000.00 

GOO      "      Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  prtf'd,       87,169.53  2,000.00 

4000      "      Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  pfd.,      463,012.50  16,626.00 

1500      "      Turners  Falls  Power  A  Electric  Co.,      158,300.00  10,500.00 

102G      "      United  Fruit  Co., 166,643.16  10,762.50 

1250     "      Armoor  Co.,  preferred 126,000.00  6,976.70 

10      "      Washington  Water  Power  Co.,   .   .   .         2,000.00  90.00 


(1,290,961.91      (68,935.80 
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GENERAL    INVESTMENTS  81 

__                                                                             PrJngfe*!.  Income. 

SUMMABY: 

Mortgage*  and  Note* 14,836.999.08  9177,042.00 

Public  Fond 975,988.00  24,466.94 

Railroad  Bond*, 7,672,937.98  296,817.11 

Traction  Bond*, 2,019,251.73  78,460.00 

Sundry  Bondi, -10,418,937.08  509,639.09 

Railroad  Stock*, 1,8*7,187.48  76,696.50 

Manufacturing  and  Tel.  Stock*, 1,966,718.85  116,977.61 

RealEatateTruitStocki 1,330,888.32  60,816.77 

Sundry  Stocka, 1,290,981.91  68,926.!0 

ToUl,  Exhibit  A, $81,866,668.28 

Total,  Exhibit  B, #1,400,086.48 
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Schedule  8 

t.atto  ahi)  BUXLDHros— anmuL  uttbstksbt 

June  SO,  1920 

MM 

Seal  Estate  in  Boston.                                                          Principal.  Iacosn*. 

Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street, $960,000.00  (18,715.66 

Aniory  Estate,  Franklin  Street 818,410.33  8,953.94 

Bkwct  Estate,  36  and  87  Booth  Market  St.,    .  .       18,438.98  817.90 

Cot-din  Estate,  18  and  11  Washington  St.,  North,       86,000.00  1,979.19 

Estate,  188  to  186  Federal  Street, 499,786.49  98,164.91 

Estate,  864  and  866  Washington  St., 808,869.97  8,668.68 

Estate,  81  and  88  Otis  and  113  Arch  Street*,    .    .      168,077.66  6,870.09 

FanenJl  Hall  Square  Estate, 197,047.80  8,898.84 

Gerriih  Block,  Blackstone  and  North  Street!,  .  .      199,876.76  14,649.60 

Graj  Estate,  Washington  Street, 1,018,861.60  108,768.89 

Jajne*  Eitate,  Washington  and  Hanover  Streets,      809,000.00  18,000.00 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street, 498,868.91  86,818.66 

Old  Boston  Music  Hall  Estate, 670,086.01  84,987.96    < 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street, 44,419.49  -56.41 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street, 164,604.79  16,618.68 

Estate,  14  and  90  Franklin  St., 64,803.61  8,170.60 

Estate,  IT  and  19  Washington  Street,  North,  .  .       49,538.84  1,889.47 

Estate,  80  and  81  Washington  Street,  North,   .   .       60,698.86  8,094.90 

D.  J.  Hastings  Estate,  Washington  Street,    .   .    .     986,669.87  7,947.63 

Estate,  176-188  Summer  Street, 371,467.86  16,168.08 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge. 

Harvard  Riverside  (part) 47,389.69  •8,960.38 

Little  Block  and  Donster  Hall 84,486.68  1,036.90 

Claverlj  Estate, 876,000.00  .   .  . 

Total,  Exhibit  A, 16,889,734.86 

Total,  Exhibit  B 8300,884.71 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  SCHEDULE  i,  FUNDS 
AND  GIFTS 


The  abbreviations  G.  Ex.  and  Sp.  Ex.  following  the  name  of  a 
school  or  department,  indicate  "  general  expense,"  and  "  special 
expense  "  respectively  for  that  school  or  department.  A  memo- 
randum of  other  abbreviations  follows. 


Ap.  Chap Appleton  Chapel 

Arch.  Fell School  of  Architecture 

Fellowship 

Arch.  Sch School  of  Architecture 

Scholarship 

■  A.  A Arnold  Arboretum 

B.  I Bussey  Institution 

B.H.Obl Bine  Hill  Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory 

Bot.  Garden Botanic  Garden 

Bot.  Mm Botanical  Museum 

Cap.  Gain    Gain    in   Sale   of  In- 

veitment* 
Gap.  Loss Loss  in  Sale  of  Invest- 

Coll.  B.  F College  Beneficiary 

Coll.  Fell College  Fellowship* 

Coll.  Sal College  Salaries 

Coll.  Sch College  Scholarship* 

Div.  B.  F Divinity  Beneficiary 

Div.  Sal Divinity  Salaries 

DiT.  Sch Divinity  Scholarships 

Kngin.  Sch.    ..Engineering        " 
F.  4  G.  Sp.    ..Non-departmental 

Ponds    and   Gifts, 
Schedule  SS 


Fogg  Has Fogg  Museum 

Ger-  Mas Germanic  Museum 

Gift  Cap Gift  for  Capital 

Gr.  Bns.  L.  F.  Graduate  School  Busi- 
ness Administration 
Loan  Funds 

Gray  Herb Gray  Herbarium 

Law  L.  F Law  Loan  Funds 

Law  Sch Law  Scholarships 

Med.  Fell Medical  Fellowships 

Med.  Sal Medical  Salaries 

Med .  Sch Medical  Scholarships 

M.  C.  Z Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology 
Obi Astronomical  Obserra- 

Peab.  Mas Peabod;  Museum 

P.  M.  Fell Peabody  Mnseum  Fel- 
lowships 
Ph.  Br.  Ex.    . .  Phillips  Brooks  House 
Expense* 

Sem.  Mas Semitic  Maaenm 

Sum.  Sch Summer  Schools 

D.  Ex University  Expense 

U.  Sal University  Salaries 
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Schedule  5,  Past  I 

TABLE  OF  SIGOTFICAITT  IZTOBZASE8  AND  DXCBBASXB 

For  the  jenr  ended  June  SO,  1920 

Inereaae  Dacnae* 

Inreitments,  total 18,788,620.89 

Securitiea,  Special, 11,659,587. 78 

Securitiee,  General, 6,718,110.83 

Land  and  Bnildinga,  Special, #3, 275. 00 

Land  and  Bnildinga,  General, 513,387.28 


General  Suapenae  (aee  Schedule  6,  Part  II),  .   . 
Fonda  and  Gifts  (aee  Schedule  5,  Part  III),  .  . 

Gain*  and  Louei  on  General  Investment*  «oW,  . 
Income  no  apportioned, 


Schedule  5,  Pabt  II 


RESERVES  FOB  DEPRECIATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Depreciation,  Freihman  Halli 327,638.18 

Depreciation,  Yard  Heat  Tunnel 4,876.20 

Depreciation,  Medical  Heat  and  Power  Plant     .   .  87,976.72 

Depreciation,  Treasurer's  Investments     ..,..,  366.68 

Maintenance,  Freshman  Halla 47,753.88 

Maintenance,  Yard  Heat  Tnnnel 1,404.43 

Maintenance,  Medical  Heat  and  Power  Plant     .   .  29,188.44 
Depreciation  and  Maintenance  College  Groonda  and 

Buildings 44,888.16     1843,748.11 


i  by  Google 


Schkdulb  5,  Fast  III 

SUMMARY   OF   CHANGES  IN   GENERAL  SUSPENSE 
Department*,  activities,  mud   fundi  having  credit 

balances  June  SO,  1920, $837,766.84 

Department*,   actmnei,  and  fund*  having  credit 

balance!  June  80,  1919, 981,496.8! 

Increase  of  credit  balance!, 846,269. S3 

Department!,   activities,   and   funds  baring  debit 

balance!  Jnne  30,  1920, $649,388.20 

Department!,   activities,  and  fundi  having  debit 

balance!  Jnne  80,  1919, 037,697.21 

Increue  of  debit  balances, 11,690.99 

834,568.33 

Surpluses  for  the  year  carried  to  General  Snspenie,  (75,248.54 
Advance!  returned,  improvement*  Treasurer's  Real 

Estate  Investments, 86,447.42 

Other  advance!  returned, 76,428.96 

Interest  on  credit  balance* 8,697.06 

Other  credit*, 60.00 

8191,876.98 

Deficits  for  fear   carried  to  General 

Suspense, $50,032.53 

Advances  to  Fundi  and  Gifts,     .   .    .  66,626.80 

Advance*    for   improvement*.    Treas- 
urer'! Real  Estate  Investments,  36,888.87 

Other  advance*, 4,068.26 

Credit  balance!  spent, 11,848.89        167,308.76 

(84,668.88 


Schedule  5,  Past  IV 
SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUNDS  AND  GIFTS 

Gifts  for  Capital,  Exhibit  D,  page  18 $8,883,491.3* 

Unexpended  restricted  income  transferred  to  Fundi 

and  Gift*,  Exhibit  B,  page  9 188,637.22 

Gain  on  sale  of  Special  Investments, 8,484.16 

88,018,662.71 

Deficit  in  University,  College  and  Li- 
brary taken  from  unrestricted  capital    $96,896.53 
Other  Expenditure*  charged  to  Capital,      88,366.89 
Loss  on  sale  of  Special  Investments  .  2,876.83        133,088.76 

88,885,613.96 
1ST 
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Schedule  6,  Past  I 
QBNSBAl!  SUSPENSE 
CREDIT  BALANCES 
June  SO,  1930 

Jnly 1, 191 »  June  SO,  UN 

$4,818.85  Crjptoganiic  Herbarium 96,063.48 

12,264.83  Gray  Herbarium, 11,660.39 

Summer  Schools, 87,846.31 

6,667.60  Graduate  School  of  Buriness  Administration, 

6,380.84  Graduate  School!  of  Applied  Science, 

33,973.44  Divinity  School 18,810.41 

79,690.80  Law  School, 93,884.04 

13.066.79  Medical  Counea  for  Graduates, 26,863.64 

88,339.29  Musenmof  Comparative  Zoology, 86,691.36 

6,691.34  PeabOdv   Museum   of    American   Archaeology   and 

Ethnology, 4,619.89 

10,098.97  Germanic  Musenm 13,848.39 

774.90  Botanical  Mntenm 1,716.83 

S16.26  Forestry  Operations  at  Petersham,  Mm*., 8,486.94 

i,  Anthropology, 3.60 

Astronomy 660.78 

Botany  (Feraald), 

Botany  (Riddle) 83.77 

Chemistry, 

Forestry 86.93 

Geology, 738.68 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation, .10 

Zoology 394.33 

3,348.36  Microscope  Fees,  Medical  School 1,613.13 

1,296.63  War  Hero  Memorial 1,861.46 

7,497.00  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  Deposit, 7,497.00 

26,492.24  Foicroft  House  Fire  Account, 16,411.86 

48.013.80  Dane  Hall  Fire  Account, 60,413.41 

Estate,  63-65  Broad  St.,      1,000.00 

"        98-101  Arch  St., 1,000.00 

Unidentified  dividend* 60.00 

(281,496.63  1837,765.64 


2.60  Labo 

atory  Fe 

474.97 

' 

39.70 

131.13 

' 

1,590.93 

35.98 

606.08 

.10 
353.15 
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Schedolk  6,  Fast  II 
QEITBBAI.  SUSPENSE 

DEBIT  BALANCES 

Jane  80, 1930 

July  1,  IBIS  Jne  SO,  U» 
Advances  from  General  Investment*  to : 

♦3,950.00  Aids,  general,      I8.fi87.50 

8,160.00  Amory  Estate 2,640.00 

8,621.58  Botanic  Garden, 8,228.86 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,     ....  8,708.67 

Bureau  of  [Business  Beeearch — Retail  Dry  Goods  Be- 

search  Fund, 200.00 

691.96  Bureau  Business  Research —  American  National  Retail 

Jewelers'  Association, 4,210.53 

Brewer  Estate,  36-87  Soulli  Market  St., S23.ll 

54,396.23  BUBBey  Trust  (Real  Estate), 52,108.72 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  tbe  OlaSB  Of  1866,    .  145.62 

Claverly  and  Westmorly  Halls, 6,438.24 

4,824.95  Committee  on  Economic  Beiearch, 7,514.57 

70,200.71  Dental  School 87,628.98 

104,020-26  Dental  School  Building, 104,020.26 

568.00  Dept.  of  Education  — Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  602.72    - 

Henry  Isaiah  Dorr  Beqnest, 100.00 

8,560.26  Estate  128-186  Federal  St., 7,988.76 

18,418.59       "      864-866  Washington  St., 13,671.56 

"      581-585  Washington  St., 2,306.79 

M.  Douglas  Flatter;  Prize  Fond, 458.70 

26,171.95  Gerrish  Block, 23,162.95 

591.74  Waloott  Oibbs  Endowment, 1,668.56 

591.11  Dept.  of  Government  —  Gift  for  Publishing  Expenses,      

Graduate  School  of  Education, 2,386 .88 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo, 125.00 

"               "       Nebraska 50.00 

150.00          "               "       New  Hampshire  Scholarship,   .    .   .  150.00 

Harvard  Economic  Studies, 1,708.99 

3,400.00  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Gift 

Harvard  Union  Fund 1,284.08 

"            "      SimesFund 118.86 

"            "     Class  of  1878  Fund, 281.24 

57,998.87  Harvard  University  Press, 21,588.80 

46.74  Charles  W.  Hubbard  Fund, 

A.  Paul  Keith  Bequest, 100.00 

822.27  W.  Frederic*  Kimball  Bequest,      837.37 

109.04  Loan  to  Officer 

Gordon  HoKay  Endowment 19,122.87 


$365,509.20    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   . 
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170  OENEBAL   SUSPENSE DEBIT   BALANCES 

July  1,  MM  JmwM,li»]| 

•SS5.509.SO    .  .  Amounts  hroaght  forward, $888,898.88 

150.00  Gift  George  O.  Hay  Price*, 

18,556.19  Medical  School,     14,826.98 

Medical  Power  Home  Oil  Burning  Equipment,      .   .    .       4,065-26 

6,488.92  Medical  School,  Gift  of  National  Cannert  Association,        6,914.49 

78.77  Maria  Mitchell  Fellowship 

1,000.00  Old  Boston  Music  Hall  Estate, 1,805.74 

H0S. 54  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment 6,265.69 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Estate 200.00 

Sachs  Research  Fellowship 8,740.67 

Mary  B.  8 ear le  Fund 18.58 

Biohard  Blaok  Bewail  Beqaeit 1,210.61 

1,001.67  Saramer  Schools, 

461.49  Ambrose  Talbot  Bequest, 482.47 

121.97  John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 1,890.58 

220.00  Walter  B.  Tower  Fund, 230.00 

4,827.94  Townseud  Estate 2,127.94 

187,915.68  Tnnnel  for  steam  pipea  to  College  Buildings, 187,915.63 

18,595.46  Webb  Estate, 16,181.46 

16,000.00  Hervey  E.  Wetzel  Bequest 

Wiggin  Estate 2,166.00 

7,799.66  Woodland  Hill  Fund 7,189.64 

Laboratory  Fees,  Chemistry 2,846.61 

Library  Funds : 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial 82.88 

.76  B.  H.  Hodges,     

Francis  Farkman  Memorial 18.60 

6.00  Sales, 81.07 

6.89  Julian  Falmer  Welsh  Memorial 

19,808.18  Evert  Jansen  Wendell  Fund, 799.00 

Special  Gifts  for  Expenses  of  the  Library 492.00 


•687,697.21 $649,888.20 


Net  debit  balance  to  Exhibit  A,  page  6    .$321,682.86 
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UNIVEBSITT 

INCOME    AND    EXPENDITURE 
For  the  jear  ended  June  80, 1920 

INCOME 
Iacom*  of  the  following  Fundi : 

Charles  Allen, tise.oo 

Walter  F.  Baker  (put) 3,011.67 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  (part), 49.71 

Band  Manic,      59.41 

Caroline  M.  Barnard  Beqneat  (put) 2,447 .48 

John  Barnard, 84.68 

J.  Arthur  Beebe  Bequeit  (put) 8,186.33 

Andrew  Bigelow  (part), 133.08 

Btonton  Blake  (part) 134.83 

8.  Forkmon  Blake  and  Robert  Farkman 

Bloke  Memorial, 3,600.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 146.18 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 378.00 

Godfrey  L.  Cabot, 520.00 

James  C.  Carter, 6,300.00 

John  W.  Carter, S81.00 

Fandoflhe  Class  of  1842, 8.11 


2.53B.81 

John  Coggon, 78.00 

Edwin  Conont, 56.33 

Thomas  Cotton, 8.06 

John  Cowdin 1,057.78 

George  B.  Dorr, 8,584.72 

George  Draper, 1,477.07 

Charles  Church  Drew 377.33 

B.  H.  Eddy, 1,730.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $88,855.86 
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UNIVERSITY  (cokthtdid) 
IHCOHB 

Amount  brought  forward $83,865.86 

Income  of  the  following  Fonda  (continual). 

Harvard  Ellis 6,263.70 

William  Everett 2n.it 

Riohard  W.  Foster, 212.21 

John  Davis  Williams  French 376.90 

John  O.  Gray, ■ .  .  763.00 

SamnelS.  Greeley  Be-jueet, 53.00 

Henry  Harris  («  income), 778.48 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (put),  ....  21,581.43 
Harvard  Foundation  for  Exchanges  with  French 

Universities,      ....       1, 833.09 

Walter  Hastings, 862.14 

Henry  L.  Hlgginson, 904.60 

Thomas  Hollos, 27.04 

John  W.  Houston, 67.0S 

Thomas  Hubbard, 52.00 

Nathaniel  Hulton, 98.09 

Thomas  Hutohinson, 12.12 

George  Baxter  Hyde, bgo.oo 

Leonard  Jarvis, su.si 

Joseph  Lee, 804.ss 

Morris  Longstreth  Bequest, 1,237.72 

Theodore  Lyman  (part), 248.81 

Robert  C.  HoZlwain  Beqnert  (part) 191.98 

Henry  T.  Morgan 4,361.45 

Thomas  G.  Mower, 220.27 

Israel  Munson, 480.12 

Henry  S.  Nourae  (put), 1,684.68 

FranoiB  E.  Parker, 8,4(59.23 

George  F.  Parkman, 1,800.00 

William  Perkins  (part) 746.89 

President's, 8,866.89 

Regent*  Loan  Fund, 82.16 

Ezekiel  Rogers  (part), 87.88 

Daniel  Russell, 78.78 

John  L.  Russell  (part), 681.05 

Riohard  Blaok  Sewall, 8,264.78 

Isaao  Sweetser  (part), 1,1*6.41 

Beth  Turner  (part), 124.88 

William  F.  Weld, 8,048.00  $147,838.73 

Income  of  Graduate  School*  of  Applied  Science  balance,     ....  811.51 

Amount  carried  forward, #148,150.K 
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UNIVERSITY  (cohtimded) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward,      $148,150.24 

Gifts  for  Trees : 

Anonymous $1,901.00 

Gift  Bobert  L.  McCook,  interest 22.74 

Gift  for  purchase  of  painting,  "The  Three  l'hilosophers,"  6,000.00 

Gift  towards  expenses,  Memorial  Day  Exercises,     .   .    .  5.00 
Gift  for  expenses  sending  Balfour  letter  to  members  of 

Harvard  Unit, 184. Si        8,113.88 

Alumni  Directory  Office : 

Receipts  for  work  done $3,146.67 

War  Records  Office ; 

Receipts  for  work  done 60.25 

Care  of  the  Sarah  WinslOW  Fund, 6.25 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,050.00 

Sale  of  Annual  Catalogue 397.71 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogue IS. HO 

Sale  of  other  publications, 42.41 

Sale  of  waste  paper,  wood,  junk,  etc 496.68 

Insurance,  Varsity  Club, 997.00 

Unpaid  checks  credited,      .    .  __. 4G3.83 

Rent  of  38  Quincy  St *. 900.00 

Profit  on  Exchange, 53.67        7,628.93 

Harvard  University  Press : 

Receipts, $135,997.10 

Less  expenses  contra, 132,385.35        8,611.76 

Harvard  Union : 

Membership  fees, $8,740.00 

Restaurant 63,598.12 

News  stand, 8,635.65 

Pool  and  billiards, 2,809.96 

House 2,219.00 

Miscellaneous, 333.36 

$86,336.09 
Lest  Income  expended  by  Union,     .    ,   .   $1,338.65 

Income  received  in  1920-21,  .   .    .   .     1,223.11  2,561.76      83,774.33 
$251,278.53 
Balance  constituted  as  follows ! 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by  - 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts, $1,129.00 

Advances  carried  to  General  Suspense 1,629.18 

Deficit  of  genera]  income  carried  to  Schedule  10,  .   .  25,621.26 

Las .-  $28,379.44 
Balance  of  restricted  income  carried  to 

Funds  and  Gift $6,138.79 

General  Suspense 8,923.26    10,062.05      18.317.39 

$269,595^92 
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UNIVERSITY  (coi 


Bond  of  Overseers  : 

Salarie $600.00 

Services  mid  wages, 00.40 

Report*  of  President  and  Treasurer, 1,898.79 

General  Printing, 808.14 

Stationery,  pottage,  telephone  and  telegraph,    .  .  .  40.24 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 300.00 

Advertising 80.06 

Luncheon     SO. 10 

Sundries, 80.10      «6,181.S1 

Corporation  Office : 

Fuel,  rent,  etc., t3.W9.37 

Lett  80  ft  tramferred  to  the  Trearorer'*  Office,    .  3,479.48          619.85 
President'*  Office  i 

Salarlei : 

President, $6,000.00 

Comptroller,      8,000.00 

Service*  and  wage*, 4,088.08 

Equipment  and  supplies, 652.60 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,   .   .    .  1,007.96 

Printing, 778.18 

Sundries, 77.S6 

$16,599.92 

Lea*  90  ft  transferred  to  department*  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  student*, 14,089.80 

$1,669.98 
Additional  salary  of  President : 

From  President'*  Fund 3,805.78 

From  Thomas  Cotton  Fund 7.94        4,873.64 

Treasurer's  Office  : 

Treasurer,      $6,000.00 

Other  salaries, 4,475.00 

Services  and  wage*, 1,220.00 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 796.81 

Kent  of  safes, 1,116.00 

Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange, 260.00 

University  charge : 

Corporation  Office 2,479.42 

217,684.68 
Lea*  transferred : 

To  Department*  in  proportion  to  the  income 

of  their  Fonda,      15,820.14 

The  balance  represent*  proportion  on  income 

Of  University  Funds, 2,814-49 

Amount  carried  forward,      214,070.80 
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UNIVERSITY  (oomanmo) 
EXPBHDITUBB 

Amount  brought  forward, 114,070.60 

Secretary'!  Office ! 

Salary, $t,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,969.82 

Equipment  and  supplies, 818.65 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  etc., 423.46 

Printing, 151.60 

Travelling  expenses, 98.49 

Sundrie 15.59        6,466.51 

Bursar's  Office : 
Salaries: 

Bursar, 94,833.88 

Assistant  Comptroller, 8,666.67 

Services  and  wages, 38,308.62 

Mercantile  Agency 125.00 

Auditing  account*, 1,200.00 

Equipment  and  supplies, 2,871.10 

Stationery,  postage  and  telephone, 8,889.88 

Printing, 2,120.66 

Heat  and  nare taking, 1,168.45 

Sundries, 337.85 

918,006.55 
Less  transferred : 
To  the  College  for  letting   College 

rooms, (800.00 

To    Departments   in    proportion   to 

work  done, 40,744.09  41,644.09 

The  balance  represent*  proportion  applicable  to 

University  collection*  and  payments, 6,462.48 

Publication  Office : 

Salarie $1,157.35 

Services  and  wages, 3,863.79 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 188.20 

»3,698.24 

Less  charged  to  Departments, 8,696.34 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  : 
Salary: 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, (6,000.00 

Serrices  and  wages,  office, 5,609.79 

Services  and  wages,  head  carpenter, 3,828.00 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 1,410.58 

116,848.83 

Less  amount  received  for  superintendence 861.80 

914,961.82 
Less  transferred  to  Departments  In  proportion  to 

work  done, 12,080.91        3,980.91 

Amount  carried  forward, 929,980.68 
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UNIVERSITY  (contikobd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward,      W9.980.6S 

Janitor's  Office : 

Janitor $1,476.00 

Anistant  Janitor, 1,968.88 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 156.58 

94,594.89 
Less  transferred  to  Department*  in  proportion  to  the 

floor  area  of  building*  under  Janitor's  supervision,  4,694.89 

Quinquennial  Catalogue  i 

Salary  editor 9500.00 

Service*  and  wage*, 4,778.18 

Paper  for  catalogue, 957.89 

Office  expenses 955.53 

86,486.10 
Leti  transferred  to  department*  in  proportion  to 

■pace  occupied, 4,168.85        2,817. 85 

Office  of  Editor  of  Alumni  Directory : 

Services  and  wage*, 88,896.81 

Equipment  and  supplies, 580.68 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  etc., 878.01 

Printing, 183.08 

Sundries, 100.69        4,911.17 

War  Records  Office  i 

Services  and  Wage*, 88,507.78 

Equipment  and  supplies, 457.60 

Stationery  and  postage, 688.65 

Printing, 118.88 

Sundries 11.87 

$4,784.88 
Less  amount  paid  by  War  Activities  Fond, 

Schedule  86 4,664.08             60.15 

Annual  Catalogue  : 

Printing  and  mpplie*, 99,671.61 

Leu  sale 897.71 

Amount  to  be  apportioned  to  departments,     ....  99,173.91 
Leu  transferred  to  department*  in  proportion  to 

•pace  occupied, 7,847.89 

Amount  paid  by  University : 

Ganeral  Fund 91,986.58 

Amount  paid  by  proceed*  from  tale*, 897.71       8,884  JS 

Amount  carried  forward 989,654.18 
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UNIVERSITY  (cotrannnsD) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward, $39,554.1 

Chief  Engineer : 

Seiricea  and  Wages $2, BIS. 00 

Miscellaneous,      100.73 

12,616.73 
Leu  transferred  to  Department!  in  proportion  to  the 
floor  area  of  buildings  under  Engineer's  super- 
vision,      2,615.73 

Watchmen, $9,203.42 

Transferred  to   Departments  in   proportion   to 

Soor  area  of  buildings,      9,203.49 

Medical  Adriser's  Office  : 

Salary  Medical  Adviser, $4,633.88 

Services  and  wages 970.15 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 179.77 

$5,683.25 
Less  amount  transferred :   $750  to  the  Stillman 
Infirmary   and   the   remainder   to   Cambridge 
Departments  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

students, 6,683.25 

Regent's  Office : 
Salary, 

Regent, $1,000.00 

Office  expenses, 153.87 

$1,153.87 
Less  transferred  to  Cambridge  Departments  in 

proportion  to  the  number  of  students,     ....  1,153.87 
Purchasing  Agent : 

Salary  and  expenses, $2,442.19 

Transferred  to  Departments, 2,442.19 

TJniTeraity  Printing  Office: 

Salaries $2,607.26 

Services  and  wages, 66,376.79 

Supplies  and  equipment, 82,338.46 

Printing  done  in  commercial  plants, 3,641.88 

Binding  done  in  commercial  plants 3,352.01 

Water,  heat,  light  and  insurance, 5,196.25 

Express  and  teaming, 1,025.00 

Telephone, 188.51 

Repairs  to  building, 644.66 


$165,866.50 

Less  receipts, 161,002.48        4,864.02 

Amount  carried  forward $44,418.20 
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UNIVERSITY  (0OHTnruK>) 
EXPKNDITURB 

Amount  brought  forward, $44,413.90 

Harvard  University  Press ! 

Salary  of  Director $2,076.61 

Service!  and  wages, 6,486.10 

Equipment  and  supplies, 7,364.40 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,  .   .   .  1,667.07 

Printing, 64,068.68 

Payment*  to  author*  on  account  of  sales, 18,436.87 

Honoraria 236.06 

Advertising, 1,649.52 

Freight,  express,  and  case*, 1,321.20 

Binding, 1,801.86 

Interest  on  advances, 9,003.70 

Expense*  of  New  York  Office, 1,486.99 

Books,  purchased, 2,236.40 

Deficit  Harvard  Political  Classics,  Vol.  1 691.11 

Sundries, 609.88 

Expenses  carried  coutraand  deducted  from  receipts,  $132,386.36 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre : 

Repairs  and  equipment,      (700.86 

Caretaking 1,688.62 

$2,888.95 

Let*  90  %  transferred  to  College, 2,100.65           238.40 

Repairs  and  caretaking,  general, 6,297.74 

From  Gift  for  purchase  of  painting,  "The  Three  Phi- 
losophers,"     $6,200.00 

Gift  for  expenses  sending  Balfour  letter  to  mem- 
bers of  Harvard  Unit, 184.54        5,384.64 

General  Expenses  : 

Salary  Chairman  Committee  on  Instruction,  .   .   .   .  $1,188.83 

Salary  Dean  of  University  Extension, 453.33 

Salary  Sanitary  Inspector, 666.67 

Equipment  and  supplies, 619.16 

Expenses  Real  Estate  in  Lucsu  St.,  Boston,  ....  277.40 

University  Gazette, $2,186.29 

Less  sales 261.01  1,986.88 

Maintenance  of  gronndi, 19,289.92 

Trees  and  shrub* : 

From  General  Fundi, $6,854.34 

From  Special  Funds 385.00  5,679.84 

Commencement  Day, 1,551.28 

Dues  to  Association  of  American  Universities,      .   .  40.00 
Bursar's  Office — Expense  fitting  up  office  in  Mem- 
orial Hall  addition 8,160.51 

Amounts  carried  forward, $89,696.19  $66,888.88 
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UNIVERSITY  (coktikued) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount*  brought  forward, 989,696.19    $65,838.88 

General  expenses  (continued). 

Work  on  fences, 961. ST 

Contribution  American  Conncil  of  Education,    .   .   .  500. 00 

Pension, 799.25 

Legal  services 146.08 

Pine  for  nurses  serving  in  Harvard  Unit, 178,00 

Entertainment  of  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  and 

of  Cardinal  Merrier 995.19 

War  relica  and  trophiea  from  France, 904.00 

Wages  to  employees  in  war  service,  special, ....  429.90 

Dinner  Association  Collegiate  Business  Schools,  .   .  121.00 

Expenses  Exchange  Professor  with  France,  ....  1,900.00 

Excess  of  expenses  over  income,  Riverside  Estate,  .  8,192.02 
Amount  paid  to  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 

income  on  the  Agaasiz  Estate,  Quincy  St.,    .   .   .  2,080.00 
Excess  of   expenses  over  income  Agassiz  Estate, 

Qnincv  St. 238.47 

Services  head  guide, 150.00 

Deliver/  service, 860.01 

Interest  on  advances  —  Yard  heat  tunnel,      ....  9,895.78 

Engraving  diplomas  and  war  certificates, 253.82 

Varsity  Club  for  use  of  building, 711.00 

Expenses  of  motor  tracks, 95,468.28 

Less  receipts  for  work  done,     .    .   .            4,638.99  824.29 
Restoring  grounds  at  Fresh  Fond  after  use  by  Military 

Units 1,670.05 

Memorial  Day  Celebration,      662. 69 

Alumni  Directories  for  University  Offices, 226.00 

Care  of  lot  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery, 1,000.00 

Interest  charges,  E.  3.  Wendell  Fund 900.09 

Sundries 979.26 

Harvard  Union : 

Restaurant, 973,166.88 

News  stand, 6,970.28 

Pool  and  billiards, 1,299.60 

Howe, 17,896.95 

Manager's  office, 8,489.91 

Library,     876.66 

Repairs  and  renewals  necessary  at 

beginning  of  year, 17,951.91 

Miscellaneous, 892.70 

1120,976.88 
Less  direct  expenditures 

made  by  the  Union,        $1,888.65 
Expenditures    made    in 

year  1920-21 1,448.65        3,789.20   118,194.18  188,698.84 

Amount  carried  forward, 9244,027.22 
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UNIVERSITY  (coiraiHniiD) 
EXPENDITUBE 

Amount  brought  forward, $ 

Pnymeuti  made  from  University  income  for  the  following 
accounts  : 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  ....     Sch.  86        (70S. 71 
reabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology Sch.  37       6,869.06 

Semitic  Museum, Sch.  88       1,496.88 

Germanic  Museum Sch.  89  810.87 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,   .     Sch.  30  684.78 

Appleton  Chapel Sch.  31       8,914.31 

Phillips  Brooks  House, Sch.  38  836.03 

Btillman  Infirmary Sch.  84     14,118.07 
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SCHKrOULK    i 

COLLEGE 

(Including  the  OndiuU  School  of  Arts  and  Bdanooi) 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1920 

INCOME 

come  of  Fundi  for  Instruction  and  Oifta  for  Salaries 

Alibrd  ProfeHonhlp, $1,812.10 

Edward  Austin  (put), $2,182.39 

Austin  Teaching-  Fellowship*,    .     16,868.76  17,666.06 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,695.73 

Mrs.  Francis  Bowen  Bequest,     416.00 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,478.68 

Class  of  1880, 6,890.79 

Class  Subscription, 7,838.18 

Raton  Professorship 6,088.88 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,184.19 

Eliot  Professorship  (Jno.  Phillips'  Gift) , .  .  860.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellta  Aid  (part) 9,110.66 

Erring  Professorship, 182.00 

John  8.  Farlow  Memorial  (part) 1,200.00 

Fisher  Professorship, 3,168.60 

Henry  Flyrit  (part) 17.09 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 844.48 

Gospel  Church  (4  income  used), 496.87 

Gurney, 10,406.04 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  : 

OeorgO  F.  Baker  Professorship, 1,889.68 

Salary  Frofeaior  DeWolf, 6. 65 

Unrestricted  (part), 89,946.06 

Hersey  Professorship  (j  income), 630.77 

Hersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift; ,  .  1,180.69 

Francis  Lee  Higginson, 22,328.96 

Hollitt  Professorship  (Mathematics), 194.84 

John  E.  Hudson  Professorship, 7,949.76 

Abbott  Lawrence  (part), 1,629.99 

James  Lawrence  (part), 1,823.96 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 6,477.69 

Thomas  Lee,  for  Beading, 821.44 

Arthur  T.  Lyman, 8,120.00 

Charles  Nicholas  HoCall, 4,662.79 

Gordon  McKay  Endowment  (part),     ....  4,638.83 

Molioan  Professorship, 2,289.28 

Henry  Kemble  Oliver  Fund  (part),   ....  16,812.21 

Daniel  H.  Feiroe, 794.61 

Francis  Greenwood  Feabody  Fund  (part),  4,608.38 

Amount  carried  forward $177,408.27 

Ul 
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COLLEGE  (cohtdigid) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward,    ....    $177, 408. B7 
Income  of  Fundi  for  Initmctloo  and  Giftn  for  Salariea 

(amiinutd). 

Perkins  Profeaaonhip, 1,147.69 

rope  ProfGsionbip, 1, 780.00 

Prof essorahip  of  Latin- American  History  tod  Eco- 
nomics (part), 6,086.98 

BTolson  Robinson,  Jr.  Additional 884.68 

Elisa  O.  and  Mary  F.  Hopes  (part),  .   .   .  4,166.66 

Humford  Professorship, 8,258.48 

Smith  Profeaiorahip, 1,808.88 

Teachers'  Endowment : 

Intereit  (part) tlOS.468.4S 

Gift, 600.00  104,058.41 

Henry  Villard, 1,684.00 

Henry  W.  Wales; 

Wales  Profeesorship  (part), 1,756.08 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part), 8,743.91 

Sylvester  Waterhouae, 686.29 

David  A.  Wells  (part) 6,488.94 

Jerome  Wheelock, 18.95 

Morrill  Wyman  Fond  (part)      1,838.84 

Gifti  for  salariei, 8,868.86  (333,038.76 

Income  of  Fnnds  for  General  Purposes. 

John  W.  r.  Abbot  (accumulating) $1,048.27 

Thomas  J.  Allen, 1,566.46 

John  A.  Blanchard, 54.60 

Class  Of  1877  (Gift), 108.86 

'*         1884, 5,805.80 

"         1886, 6,815.68 

"         1886 5,200.00 

1887, 5,800.00 

Edward  W.  Godman, 17,868.18 

George  Q.  Crooker, 260.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (part), 4,807.51 

Hatohett, 16,900.00 

Emily  H.  Moir  Sequent 1,826.15 

Trenor  L.  Park 1,189.68 

Jonathan  Phillips 1,638.00 

William  II.  Spaokman, 130.00 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone  Memorial, 3,300.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Bequest, 3,900.00 

Davies  Wilson, 882.78 

Gift*  for  General  Purposes, 1,360.26        76,988 -W 

Amount  carried  forward, $400,081.66 
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COLLEGE  (cohtotuid) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, $100,031.60 

l*  of  Fellowship  Fond*  ud  Gifts  for  Fellowships,  ....           52,6S9.73 
Income  of  Scholarship  Funds  mad  Gifts  for  Scholarships,     .   .   .           87,662.22 
le  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Fundi  and  Repayments,      .   .   .           66,301.80 

Income  of  Prize  Fundi  and  Gifts  for  Prizes 5,877.37 

Income  of  Sundry  Fundi  for  Special  Purposes : 

Percy  Leo  Atherton  Gift, $664.98 

Edward  Atkinson, 2,288.12 

Botanic  Department  (part) : 

i  for  Crypto  garni  i;  Herbarium,    .    .      $617.11 

I  for  Laboratories  of  Botany,     .   .       268-57  776.71 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  1885, 290.68 

Louise  E.  Bettens,     1,097.88 

Charles  Osrnyn  Brewster 654.06 

Robert  P.  Clapp, 260.00 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856  : 

Interest, 388.21 

Class  Of  1883  Special, 21.63 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics,  BOS .  71 

Cryptogamic  Herbarium, 216.11 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Fund  in  Physics : 

Interest, $2,806.66 

Gifts  for  Income 3,500.00  6,806.86 

Alexis  Irenee  Du  Font 6,498.21 

Economics  2  Book  Fund,  sales  publication,  .   .   .  72.76 
English  A  Fund  : 

Sales  of  publication, 445.11 

John  8.  Farlow  Memorial  (part),      4,005.10 

George  A.  Gardner, 290.18 

Woloott  Gibbs  Memorial, 1,274.88 

Harvard  Economic:  Stndiei  ■ 

Sales  of  publications, 2,915.29 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 780.00 

History  Book  Fund  (History  1) : 

Sales  of  publications,      437.20 

Richard  Hodgson  Memorial, 769.2S 

Gardiner  M.  Lane  Bequest 82.62 

Calvin  Stonghton  Locke  Fund 52.00 

Solomon  Lincoln  Bequest: 

Interest, $676.18 

Sale  of  publications, 11.81  689.41 

Joseph  Lovering  for  Physical  Research : 

Interest $436.40 

Sale  of  publications 86.69  471.09 

Mathematics  Book  Fund,  sales  of  publications,    .  27.61 

Amounts  carried  forward, 181,128.02     $811,525.78 
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COLLEGE  (ooktixdcd) 
INCOME 
Amount!  brought  forward,     .  .  .  981,138.02     8611,535.78 
Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  PnrpMei 
( continued) . 

Maria  B.  MoMaater  Bequest, 891.81 

Haiic  Building  Maintenance  Fund, 8,861.83 

Music  Department, 17.81 

Henry  Kerable  Oliver  Fond  (part),   ....        200.00 
Francia  Oreenwood  Peabody: 

Interest  (part), 91,595.80 

Sale  of  publications, 82.80       1,628.40 

Physical  Laboratory  Endowment : 

Interest 88,900.00 

Gift  for  income 1,866.44      6,356.44 

Robert  W.  Saylea, 295.72 

Qeorge  William  Sawin, 448.08 

Sbaler  Memorial  Fund 2,011.98 

Henry  Warren  Torrey: 

Interest 2664.48 

Balei, 911.48  866.91 

Cyrus  M.  Warren 894.94 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part), 8,809.18 

Alfred  Tredway  White  Endowment,    .  .  .      4,061.48 

Morrill  Wyman, 1.769.20 

Harvard  Endowment  Fnnd  (restricted  usee): 

Harvard  University  Press 86.46 

John  W.  Appel  Loan  Fond,    .  108.62 

Atkins    Fund   for  Tropical  Re- 
search in  Economic  Botany,  .   .  1,702.88 
Department  of  Chemistry,      .   .   .  496.60 
"           "          "         Salaries 

and  Equipment, 10.92 

John  A.  Morria  Memorial,  .  .  897.28 

Richard  Hodgaon  Memorial,  .  .68 

Technique  of  the  Drama,  ....  8.48 

Department  of  English, 9.72 

Department  of  Music, 68.90 

William  Reed  Scholarship,  .  .  12.60 

Joaiah  Royoe  Memorial,  ...  .81 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid,    ....  1.66 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money 

Returned, 1.61 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  .06       2,814.72  67,027.69 

Sundry  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes  r 

Gift*,, 946,771.01 

Interest  and  other  receipts 86,908.64         82,674.65 

Amount  carried  forward, 9761J28.lt 
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COLLEGE  (coktxhcxb) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, $761,838.1$ 

For  Division  of  Education : 

Charles*  William  Eliot  Fund ; 

Walter  F.Baker  (part),     $2,195.60 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  (part),    ....  64.39 

Andrew  Bigelow  (part) 184.81 

Stanton  Blake  (part), 136.(17 

Harvard  Endowment, 10,601.88 

Theodore  Lyman  (part), 271.89 

Bobert  C.  Kollwam  (part) 209.48 

Henry  8.  Bourse  (part) 900.17 

William  Perkins  (part), 814.11 

BtaUel  Rogers  (part) 98.94 

John  L.  Bussell  (part), 684.19 

Isaac  Sweetser  (part), 1,878.06 

Beth  Turner  (part) 186.67 

Biohard  Black  Bewail  (part) 8,938.22 

Harvard  Endowment  Fond,  unrestricted  (part),       3,010.68 

Charles  W.  Hubbard  Fund 600.00 

Gift*  for  special  n«e  1919-20: 

Gifts, $6,000.00 

Interest, 8*3.98 

Other  receipt* 850.58       6,691.51 

Bureau  Vocational  Guidance  : 

Gifta, $8,100.00 

Interest, 40.81 

Other  receipts, 5,136.28     18,266.69 

Girt  of  Mrs.  Edward  H,  Harriman : 

Gift, $7,500  00 

Interest, 59.92       7,569.98 

Gift  for  Salary 725.00 

Fine*,  Department  Library 7.10 

Laboratory  fees, 6.00         66,046.07 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  Feet  —  Regular  Programme  : 

College  Regular, $400,790.01 

"      Special, 9,188.84 

Unclassified, 58,618.04 

Out  of  Course, 27,761.67 $491,868.08 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,     .    .      78,486.66 
Badcllffe  students  in  College  couraes,     .   .   .       4,076.00 
Tuition  Tees— Additional  Couraes  ■■ 

College,  Regular, $38,989.87 

Unclaaaifled, 4,618.84 

Out  of  Course, 2,638.84     86,286.85 

Amounts  carried  forward, $604,056.07      $807,974.19 
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COLLEGE  (ooMTnincD) 
INCOME 

Amount,  brought  forward, $604,066.07      $807,874.19 

Receipt*  from  students  {continued) . 
Elimination  Fees : 

Admission, 94,310.00 

Condition,  make-up  and  advanced 

standing, 1,884.00       6,084.00 

Graduation  Feet,      3,320.00 

Auditor"!  fees,      65.00 

Laboratory  Fees : 

Astronomy, $116.00 

Botany, 175.00 

Chemistry,  BoylftOU  Hall,      .    .    .     83,480.83 
Chemistry,  Gibha  Laboratory,  .   .         237.69 

Geology, 183.60 

Mineralogy, 17.60 

Music, 103.60 

Physics, 873.00 

Psychology, 38.60 

Zoology 167.98     34,673.85 

College  Dormitories:  Hollis,  Stougb- 
ton,  Hoi  worthy,  Thayer,  Weld, 
Wadtworth  House,  Walter  Hastings, 

Perkins,  and  Conant, $74,988.67 

Matthews  Hall, 18,308.00 

$87,191.67 
Less  1  net  income  from  Matthews 
Hall,  credited  under  income  of 
Matthews  Scholarship,    .   .  1,818.81     85,878.76 

College  Dormitories :  Freshman  HalU, 60,741.87       808,868.66 

Sundry  Receipts : 

Sale  of  publications, $187.78 

Insurance  money,  Are  at  Jefferson  Physical  Lab.,  300.00 

Duplicate  diplomas 76.00 

Amount  collected  on  termbills  charged  off  in  pre- 
vious years 10.00 

U.  S.  Nary  Department,  changes  in  buildings,  .  .         769.46 
Laboratory  fees  paid  for  students  in  other  schools 

taking  courses  in  Harvard  College, 683.00  1,916.17 

$1,613,047.91 
EXPENDITURE 

From  Fellowship  Funds  and  Gifts, $44,403.81 

From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts, 69,637.03 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds  and  Gift*, 34,079-06 

From  Price  Funds  and  Gifts  for  Prizes, 3,861.31 

Amount  carried  forward, 9 151,976.61 
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COLLEGE  (coktihukd) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward $161,976.61 

For  Scholarship!  from  General  Funds. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences : 

UniTersity, 7,899.39 

From  Sundry  Fundi  and  Balance!  for  Special  Purposes. 

l'eroy  Lee  Atherton  Gift 1600.00 

Charles  O.  Brewster  Fund,  Department  of 

Muiic 1,186.64 

Bobert  P.  Clapp  Fund,  Economics  Department,  67. IS 
Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Close  of  18B6  : 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,   .   .  719 M 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  for  Research  is  Physics,  906.71 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Fund  in  Physics, 6,400.11 

Alexis  Irenee  DuPont  Fund, 6,471.60 

Economics  2  Book  Fund, 29.64 

English  A  Fund, 464.87 

John  8.  FarlOW  Memorial,  Cryptogamic  Her- 
barium (part), 2,140.89 

George  A.  Gardner,  for  photographs,  etc.,  for 

the  Department  of  Geology, 187.04 

Woleott  Gibbs  Memorial  Endowment,     .  .  .  2,346.70 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publications,    ....  871.72 

Harvard  Economic  Studies, 6,128.66 

History  Book  Fund  (History  1), 644.38 

Biohard  Hodgson  Memorial, 36.90 

Solpmon  Lincoln  Bequest 364.02 

Joseph  Iiovering  Fond 961.64 

Mathematics  Book  Fund, 38.69 

Music  Building  Maintenance  Fund, 8,686.04 

Henry  K.  Oliver  (part), 200.00 

Francis  Q.  Feabody  (part) 2,126.64 

Nelson  Bobineon,  Jr.  Additional  (part). 
Psychological  Laboratory,     .    .   .    $1,376.38 

Books 296.68 

Expenses, 66.08 

Librarian  Department  Philosophy,      1,000.00 
•2,788.09 

Leta  amount  paid  for  salaries,    1,000.00  1,788.09 

Robert  W.  Sayles  for  Department  of  Geology,  891.43 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  publications,    .  .  .  894.99 

Henry  C.  Warren,  publications  and  books, .  .  4.16 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment,  .   .      11,808.69         48,689.68 

From  Gifts,  etc.,  for  Special  Purposes 60,600.08 

Amount  carried  forward, $369,166.01 
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COLLEGE  (coHToruBD) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward |Jfi9,16*.01 

For  Division  of  Education. 

From  income  of  special  fundi  and  gift!  : 

CharlfJH  W.  Hubbard  Fund $419.16 

Gift*  for  special  use, $8,883.08 

Leas  paid  for  lalariea,     .   .   .  8,000.00      5,883.08 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Harrlman, .  .      1,488.88 

Gifts  for  salary $1,601.86 

Leu  paid  for  salary,    ....  1,601.86 

Gifts  for  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,      .     14,381.81 
General  expenses. 

Salaries  for  instruction : 
From  Sundry  Fundi  and  Gifts,      $4,601.25 
From  General  Income,    .   .   .        84,738.07    39,888.89 

From  appropriation!,      781.60 

From  Laboratory  feet, 6.00 

Services  and  waged, 8,190.88 

Equipment  and  mpplies, 1,181.69 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  etc.,   ....  986.68 

Printing, 811.98 

Travelling  expenses 318.37 

Advertising 161.77 

Sundries, 888.14         66,701.84 

Administration  Office*. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Art*  and  Science! : 

Salary, $666.87 

Services  and  wages, 1,978.28 

Office  supplied  and  expentet, 160.83           8,700.88 

Dean  of  Harvard  College : 

Salaries, $11,666.67 

Service*  and  wages 18,881.80 

Office  supplied  and  expenses, 6,746.86         11,1*4.71 

Dean  and  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences : 

Salaried, $4,188.88 

Services  and  wages, 1,409.00 

Office  mpplies  and  expenses, 1,166.87          8,rOD.T0 

Secretary  Administrative  Board  for  Special  Students,  Salary,  113.38 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  r 

Salaries, $666.67 

Services  and  wages, 8,463.47 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 187.98          3,167.07 

Students  Employment  Office  and  Appointment  Office : 

Salary  of  Secretary, $1,800.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,973.66 

Office  supplies  and  expenses, 1,399  SB           6,478.61 

Amount  carried  forward, $866,117.60 
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COLLEGE  (cohtihijid) 
EXPENDITTJBE 

Amount  brought  forward, $366,217.60 

Administration  Offices,  (continued)  ■ 

Secretary  Committee  on  Choice  of  Electees : 

Services  and  wages, $1,579.45 

Office  rappliei  end  expenses, 418.81            1,998.36 

Professor  of  Hygiene : 

Office  expeniei, 268.00 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration : 

Salary  (part), 88-84 

Director  of  Physical  Training : 

Office  expense*, 938.12 

From  Appropriations. 

Anthropology, $45.50 

Astronomy, 4,429.66 

Botany 5,516.28 

Classics, 100.00 

Chemistry, 16,387.50 

Comparative  Literature, 58.00 

Economics, 2,523.95 

English,      419.75 

Fine  Arts, 1,412.50 

French  and  other  Romance  Languages, 1,817.50 

Geology, 1,899  69 

German, 250.00 

History 503.75 

History,  Government,  and  Economics, 1,096.28 

Government, 50.00 

Mathematics, 1,244.05 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography, 574.60 

Music 747.50 

Philosophy, 100.00 

Phytic*,      7,122.09 

Pfycbology, 267.50 

Zoology, 1,667.50         46,668.40 

From  Laboratory  fees. 

Astronomy, (39.19 

Botany, 418.06 

Chemistry,  Boyllton  Hall, 27,867.77 

Chemistry,  Gibbs  Laboratory, 287.69 

Mineralogy 17.60 

Music, 102.50 

Physics, 872.00 

Psychology 22.60 

Zoology, 126.76          28,688.86 

Amount  carried  forward, $444,851.58 
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COLLEGE  (coktintiw)) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward 9444,811.50 

For  College  Public  Buildings,  which  are  not  valued  in 
the  Treasurer' i  books. 

Repairs  and  Equipment, 113,861.60 

Caretsking  and  Operating  Expenses 4G,668.95 

Construction  Freshman  Athletic  Building,     .   .   .     48,996.64 

Changes  in  University  Squash  Court 14,478.52        117,900.71 

For  College  Dormitories  which  are  not  rained  in  the 
Treasurer's  books. 
Hollis,    Stonghton,    Holworthy,    Thayer,    Weld, 
Wadsworth  Home,  Walter  Eastings,  Perkins,  and 
Conant  |  and  for  Matthews  Hall : 

Repairs  and  Equipment, $9,187.08 

Caretaking  and  Operating  Expense*, 68,708.98 

New  lights  and  heating  equipment,  Perkins,  .   .       8,81!*. 35 

New  lights,  Walter  Hastings, 8,408.02 

Freshman  Halls : 

Maintenance  and  depreciation 20,000.00 

Caretaking  and  Operating  Expenses, 64,011.51        163,122.88 

Qeneral. 

Salaries  for  Instruction  ! 

Edward  Austin  (part) : 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowships,  115,882.76 
From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts,  .  281,400.59 

From  Qeneral  Income, 86G. 88 7. 50 1662,670.86 

Expenses  Department  of  Military  Science,    .   .   .  762.10 
Tutors  in  Division  History,  Government  and  Eco- 
nomics,       20,198.38 

Services  and  wages, 6,169.38 

Proctors, 8,167.90 

Equipment  and  supplies, 888.S6 

Bine-books, 1,618.41 

Printing, 14,178.58 

Diplomat 4,966.18 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  etc., 1,088.05 

Monitorahlps 1,583.86 

Subscription   to   American   School   of   Classical 

Studie 260.00 

Music  Class  Day, 126.00 

Refreshments  at  Faculty  Meeting!, 81.44 

Insurance  on  apparatus, 99.84 

Graduate  School  Reception, 96.00 

Honorarium  to  lecturer, 100.00 

Moving  furniture 418.00 

Sundries, 689.90        718,945.82 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,144,810.49 
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COLLEGE  (oohtikdzd) 
EXPENDITUBE 

Amount  brought  forward, (1,444,820.49 

General  (continued) . 

Admission  Examinations. 

Salary (3,606.67 

Services  nod  wages,  office, 1,549.27 

Services  of  examiner*, 8,431.68 

Services  of  proctora, 174.00 

Other  expense!, 1,693.93           8,647.65 

Payments  made  from  College  Income  for  the  fol- 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  Schedule  8,  $600.00 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Schedule  26,  4,076.00 
Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 

and  Ethnology,  Schedule  27 662.12 

William    Hayoa    Fogg    Art   Mnaeum, 
Schedule  80, 
CaretaUng    and    University 

chargei, (6,698.02 

Special  appropriation,  ....     8,400,00      9,038.02 

Phillips  Brooks  House,  Schedule  82,  .      2,036.60 

Gymnasiums,  Schedule  88, 10,101.81 

Btfllmsn  Infirmary,  Schedule  84,     ....      10,864.00         87,861.46 

University  charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses,   ....  $8,841.66 

Treasurer'*  Office,  care  of  investments, 6,964.77 

Bursar1*  Office : 

Collections  and  payment!,  .   .    .   .(38,240.70 

Letting  College  rooms, 800.00  84,040.70 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 8,819.98 

Regent's  Office,  salary  and  expense!, 776.69 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and 

expenses 8,940.97 

Publication  Agent,  salary  and  expenses,     ....  3,386.06 

Annual  Catalogue, 4,408.48 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 3,898.69 

90%  Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre  expenses 

for  the  building, 3,100.66 

Watchmen 4,670.48 

Engineer, 1,636.88 

Janitor, 8,619.60 

Purchasing  Agent, 486.88          68,229.86 

Amount  carried  forward, (1,669,049.86 
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COLLEGE  (conthtued) 
BZP&NDITUBB 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,659,049.86 

Balance  constituted  as  follows : 
Balances  of  restricted  income 

Added  to  Funds  and  Gifts, (180,198.96 

Carried  to  General  Suspense, 1,089.61 

»181,S88.77 

LtMM. 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 
Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts,    .  $19,101.47 
Advances  carried  to   General 

Suspense, !S,686.97 

Deficit  of  general  income  carried  to 

Schedule  10 88,651.77    7.7,8*0.21         58.998.S6 

$1,613,047.91 
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Schedule  9 
LIBRARY 

INCOME    AND    EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1930 
INCOME 
Income  of  Book  Funds  sod  Gifte  and  Receipt*  for  the 
purchue  of  book*. 

Edwin  Swift  Baloh, (216.60 

Francis  Boott  (part) 399.94 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, 126.98 

Bright  Legacy  (4  Income), 1,300.00 

William  R.  Castle, 104.88 

Fran ois  James  Child  Memorial, 1,559.17 

Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1851, 107.38 

Book  Fnnd  of  the  Class  Of  1881 200.84 

Edwin  Conant  (j,  income) 368.41 

Constantius  (4  income), 695.68 

ArohibaldC.  Coolidge  and  Clarence  L.  Hay  801.23 

S.  Newton  Cutler, 6G.90 

Bayard  Cutting  Fellowship, 14.56 

W.  Bayard  Cutting  Bequest, 667.82 

Horace  Davis  Bequest, 506.27 

Feter  F.  F.  Degrand  Bequest, 4,889.35 

Denny 290.73 

Eliza  Farrar, 319.07 

John  Hays  Gardiner  Memorial, 120.01 

Department  of  German, .  170.36 

Frioe  Greenleaf  (part), 1,000-00 

Charles  Gross  Memorial 95.68 

George  8.  and  Ellen  8.  Hale, 337.48 

Edward  H.  Hall, 571.69 

Frederic  Hilbom  Hall  Memorial, 267.17 

Horace  A.  Haven, 179.45 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 536.69 

George  Hayward, 318.86 

Thomas  Hollis,     127.40 

Sidney  Homer, 119.39 

Jar-vis, 2fi.lt; 

Riohard  Mather  Jopling, 26.21 

Horatio  King  (part), 120.00 

BZittredge  Anniversary  Fund, 230.20 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 282.41 

George  C.  Lodge  and  Joseph  Trumbull 

Btickney  Memorial, 166.68 

Lowell, 1,777.36 

Amount  carried  forward, $18,616.61 
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LIBRARY    (CONTIKUBD> 

INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, 118,616.61 

Income  of  Book  Fonda  and  Gifts  and  Receipt!  for  the 
porchMe  of  book*  (continued). 

Franois  Cabot  Lowell 606.SS 

James  Jackson  Lowell, 1,097.66 

WaJnwright  Merrill  Memorial, 180.07 

Charles  Minot, 8,174.89 

Elkan  Haumburg  Fellowrtjip, 160.64 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 487.61 

Lucy  Osgood, 408.88 

Mary  Osgood, 413.88 

Francis  Parkman  Memorial, 878.00 

George  F.  Parkman 1,307.18 

B.  Osgood  Feirce 59.49 

James  Mills  Feiroe  Beqneet, 80.78 

Charles  Elliott  Perkins  Memorial, is.SO 

Professorship    of  Latin-American    History   and 

Economics  (part), 856.11 

Hugo  Beisinger  Bequest, 949.08 

Francis  Sales, 308.68 

Salisbury 837.64 

Sever 1,184.38 

Samuel  Shapleigli, 809.30 

George  B.  Solder  (part), 137.00 

Clement  Uawrenoe  Smith 69.90 

Strobel  Memorial  (Claaa  of  1877), 179.30 

Strobel  Memorial  (Siam), 134.03 

Subscription, 563.87 

Charles  Sumner 3,047.60 

Kenneth  Hatheson  Taylor, S76.85 

Elisabeth  Torrey, 71.84 

Daniel  Treadwell  (4  income), 830.34 

John  Harvey  Treat  Book  Fnnd, 3,988.81 

Iahabod  Tucker, 353.61 

SOtb-Masi.  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,    .   .  .  69.31 

Wales  Income  for  Books, 813.69 

James  Walker, 863.78 

Thomas  W.  Ward 389.36 

Julian  Palmer  Welsh  Memorial 156.00 

Evert  JanBen  Wendell, 409.89 

J.  Huntington  Woloott 1,093.04 

Chauneey  Wright, 71.60  «40,014.03 

Qifts  for  books : 

Gifts 16,110.64 

Interest,     169.71  $6,380.86 

Amounts  carried  forward, 16,380.86  140,014.08 
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LIBRARY  (coktihubd) 
INCOME 

Amount*  brought  forward, $6,380.89   $40,014.08 

Income  of  Book  Fundi  tuid  Gift*  and  Receipts  for  the 
purcnaae  of  book  I  {continued). 

Sale  of  duplicate  book*, 880.30 

KocdTed  for  booke  loit, 139.65 

Received  for  flues, 944.16        7,684.86 

Gifts  for  Special  Pnrpoaet. 
Gift  for  certain  expenaea, 

Gift, (3,600.04 

Intereat, 103,34 

Other  receipt*, 4,776.23  $7,379.47 

Gift  for  equipment  of  Treasure  Boom, 3,656.44       9,986.91 

Income  of  Fundi  for  Special  Purpose*. 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund : 

Restricted  to  Library, $86.90 

In  memory  of  Peroy  Chase,    .   .  19.14 

Biohard  Mather  Joplfng  Fund,  17.31 

In  memoiy  of  Charles  Castner 

Lllly, .81 

Dillwyn  Farrish  Starr  Memorial,         68.83     $186.88 
Henry  Weston  Farnaworth  Memorial,  ez- 

penaei  of  Farnrworth  room, 1,616.68 

B.  M.  Hodges  Fund  (part),  for  pnb- 
llthing  Bibliographical  Contributions  :t 

Intereat, (399.63 

Saba  publication, 806.71        706.33 

Bobert   Gould   Shaw  Fund,  maintenance  of 

theatre  collection, 3,649.76       6,168.00 

Income  of  Fonda  for  general  purpose*. 

Anonymous  Fund  for  Library, (900.00 

Daniel  Austin, 406.96 

Bdwin  Oonant  (I  Income), 1,106.33 

Oonstantdtu  (i  income), 696.68 

Frioe  Oreenleaf  (part) 16,697.66 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  unrestricted  (part),  .     80,090.71 

Henry  L.  Pierce 3,600.00 

Henry  L.  Pierue,  Residuary  (part) 8,974.76 

Stephen  Salisbury  Bequest, 866.34 

James  Savage  (put), 1,418.00 

Amey  Biohmond  Sheldon, 16,717.78 

Daniel  Treadwell  (1  income), 330.86 

Kben  Wright, 6,300.00      78,887.86 

Feea  for  nae  of  Library, (386.00 

Sale*  of  printed  cards, 1,186.76 

Amounts  carried  forward, (1,411.75(141,179.64 
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LIBRARY  (ooMTimmD) 
INCOME 

Amounts  brought  forward,    . 91,411.75  •141,179.64 

Contribution  Badcliffe  College  toward  expenses,  ....  1,000.00 

Bale  of  photographs, 117.14 

Sale  of  waste  paper, 166.98 

Sale  of  publication* 90.00 

Sale  of  photostat  prints, 429.07       3,2 44. 2 J 

•144,428.86 
Balance  constituted  as  follows : 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts 894,889.90 

AdTances  charged  to  General  Suspense,    .   .  .  1,882.96 

Deficiency  of  general  income  carried  to  Schedule  10,  86,798.60 
$62,044.96 
Lett  Balance  of  restricted  Income  carried  to 

Funds  and  Oifts $6,891.89 

General  Suspense 7.66  6,999.54     65,046.49 

•199,469.28 

BXPBNDITUBB 
For  Books,  from  the  following  Funds,  Gifts,  etc. 

Edwin  Swift  Baloh, •1G1.44 

Francis  Boott, 468.68 

Bowditoh 74.05 

Bright 1,241.16 

Castle, 74.75 

Francis  Junes  Child  Memorial, 2,919.54 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1851, 146.66 

Booh  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, 969.97 

Bel  win  Conant, 641.21 

Constantius, 1,808.89 

A.  0.  Ooolldge  and  0-  L.  Hay, 15.00 

S.  Newton  Cutler 41.41 

Bayard  Cutting  Fellowship 23.65 

W.  Bayard  Cutting  Bequest 691.16 

Horace  Davis  Bequest, 474.78 

Peter  F.  F.  Degrand  Bequest 4,811.84 

Denny, 807.ee 

Farrar, 294.88 

John  Hays  Gardiner  Memorial, 81.00 

Department  of  German,      264.96 

Frioe  Oreenleaf  (part), 1,484.16 

Charles  Gross  Memorial, 50.96 

GeorgeS.  and  Ellen  8.  Hale, 154.18 

Edward  H.  Hall, 816.66 

Amount  carried  forward $16,106.84 
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LIBRARY   (continued) 
BXPENDITUBE 

Amount  brought  forward, #16,106.84 

For  Books,  from  the  following  Fundi,  Gifti,  etc. 
(continued) . 

Frederic  Hilborn  Hall  Memorial, 132.83 

Haven, 1011.68 

Hayes 702.79 

Hayward, 3*1.75 

Holiis, 91.96 

Homer 138.59 

Jarvis, 26.80 

Hichard  Mather  Jopling 1.90 

Horatio  King 46.46 

Kittredge  Anniversary, 237.87 

Lane, 164.61 

Latin  American  Professorship. 856.11 

G.  C.  Lodge  and  J.  T.  Sticknoy  Memorial,  1.00 

Lowell, 2,442.93 

Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 138.65 

James  Jackson  Lowell, 1,696.94 

Wainwright  Merrill  Memorial, 56.15 

Minot,     2,958.94 

Elian  Naumburg  Fellowship, 1,228.57 

Charles  Eliot  Norton 774.16 

Lucy  Osgood 307.32 

Mary  Osgood, 175.54 

Francis  Parkman  Memorial 370.68 

George  F.  Parkman, 1,189.52 

James  Mills  Peiree  Bequest, 5.70 

Charles  Elliott  Perkins  Memorial, 69.88 

Hugo  Heisinger  Bequest, 388.18 

Sales, 228.75 

Salisbury, 81.95 

Bever, 1,874.89 

Shapleigh, 265.89 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith, 2.00 

George  B.  Sohier  (part), 82.02 

Btrobel  Memorial  (1877), 170.00 

"              "          (Siam) 62.09 

Subscription, 626.22 


Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, 349.19 

Elisabeth  Torrey, 156.40 

Daniel  Treadwell 491.51 

John  Harvey  Treat, 3,468.20 

Amount  carried  forward, #41,317.72 
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LIBRARY  (coHTDnnBD) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward,      941,317.73 

For  Boob,  from  the  following  Funds,  Oiftf ,  etc. 
(continued). 

Tucker S71.01 

10th  Mini.  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,     .    .    .  4.90 

WaXeB, 807.86 

Walker, 1,063.92 

Ward, 196.48 

Julian  Palmer  Welsh  Memorial 6131 

J.  Huntington  Woleott 1,669.06 

ChHiracey  Wright,  . 66.80 

Evert  Jensen  Wendell 108.12 

From  Sandrj  gifts  for  l>ooks, 4,616.77 

Duplicate  money  and  receipts  for  loft  book*,    .    .   .  1,341.90 

Fine* 1,186.78    $61,980.07 

From  Henry  Weston  Farnsworth  Memorial, 

expenses  of  Farnsworth  Boom, (1,898.13 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  restricted  to  Library 

use 6,086.90 

R.  M.  Hodges  Fund,  publishing  Bibliographical 

Contributions, 887.87 

Hobert   Gould   Shaw  Fond,   maintenance  of 

theatre  collection, 9,600.00 

Evert  Jansen  Wendell  Fund 6,466.94     16,88144 

From  Gift  for  new  equipment, (239.46 

"      "    certain  expense* 9,414.10 

"      "    equipment  of  rest  room 8.48 

"      "   equipment  of  treasure  room, 3,666.44      13,318.49 

Salarie 94,916.68 

Serrlce*  and  wage*  (part), (43,473.46 

Equipment  and  (applies, 3,196.04 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,    .    .    .  1,916.40 

Binding, 6,037.83 

General  printing, 1,044.08 

Printed  cards, 1,891.36 

Freight,  express,  etc., 846.64 

Laundry 84.00 

Photostat 883.64 

Sundries, 167.91     66,037.84 

Building  expenses,  Widener  Library : 

Repairs (463.46 

Caretaxiug, 16,680.08 

Water,  heat,  light,  power,  etc., 18,448.87 

Repair*  to  heating  equipment, 360.98      84,801.88 

Amount  carried  forward, (196,603.34 
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LIBRARY  (comtinoed) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward, $195,602.34 

TJmTemi  ty  charge  I 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment* 1953.48 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 1,0+7.98 

Inspector  of  Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses, 411.60 

Watchmen 1,076.08 

Engineer, SGI. 16 

Purchasing  Agent, 126.85      3,867.04 

$199,469.96 


SCHSDULR    10 

UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,   AND  LIBRARY 
COMBINED   ACCOUNTS 
For  the  year  ended  Jane  80,  1930 

Deficit  in  University,  Schedule  7, $95,631.38 

Deficit  in  College,  Schedule  8, 85,551.77 

Deficit  in  Library,  Schedule  9 36,723.60 

Deficit  met  by  the  unrestricted  principal  of  the  fol- 
lowing fond* : 

Charles  Allen, $3,000.00 

John  Barnard, 666.07 

Charles  THoholaa  MttCaU, 13,360.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan,    , 80,979.86 

'  $96,896.68 
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SCHXDDXE  11 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
FACDLTT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1930 

INCOME 
School  of  1919. 

Receipt*  from  (Indent* ! 
Tuition  fee*. 

General, $66,719.9* 

Physical  Education, .       7,460.00  $74,169.94 

Registration  fees, 5,681.00 

Auditor!  fees, 1,947.00 

Board   and   room   rentt,  Freihman 

Halli 19,747.74 

Surplui  historical  excursion*,   .  .  .  64.001101,649.68 

Sale  of  publication,  Case  Studies  Abnormal  Type,  .  6. 10  $101,664.78 

School  of  1920. 

Income  of  Sayles  Fund,  Summer  Coune 
in  Geology : 

Intereat, $668.89 

Other  receipt* 894.57        $858.46 

Gift  for  «cholar*hip»,     80Q.0Q       1,058.48 

$103,618.2* 

EXPENDITURE 
School  of  1919. 
Dean'*  Office : 

Salary  of  Dean $720.00 

Service*  and  wage*, 567.66 

Office  •uppliea, 141.78   $1,429.88 

Salarie*  for  Instruction, 86,286.26 

General  Expense*, 1,741.83 

Public  Exercises, 297.22 

Historical  Ezcurtion*, 200.00 

Hospitality, 306.60 

Scholarship*, 116.00 

Advertising, 168.26 

Expense*  of  Freihman  Hall*,  including  Dining  Hall,     21,262.24 
University  charge : 

Bnraar'a  Office,  collection*  and  pay- 
ment*,            $198.76 

Inspectors  Office  Expenses 89.79 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .      $288.64  #61,798.28 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  (ooktotobd) 

Amount*  brought  forward,    .         $283.54  $61,798.28 
School  of  1919  (continued)  . 

University  charge  (continued) . 

Publication  Agent, 463.38 

Purchasing  Agent, .$1 

$746.16 
Less  amount  transferred  to  Schedule  8,       113.75         633.71    $62,136.99 
School  of  Physical  Education. 

General, 6,661.48 

School  of  1990. 
Dean's  Office  i 

Services  and  wages, $1,194.88 

Office  supplies, 670.19    $1,867.00 

General  Expenses, 146.91 

Advertising, 1,898.33       8,411.33 

School  of  Physical  Training, 318.30 

$73,706.90 
Balance  constituted  as  follow! : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  carried  to  Fonda  and 

Gifts $1,018.46 

Balance  of   general  income    carried  to  General 

Suspense, 28,847.88     29,9(Mi.34 

$103,618.84 


ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

For  the  rear  ended  June  80,  1980 

INCOME 

Income  of  Funds  for  Salaries  and  General  Purposes. 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  unrestricted  (part),  .  $16,107. 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  Engineering  School, 

Abbott  Lawrence  (part), 1,639. 

James  Lawrence  (part) 1 

Gordon  MoKay  Endowment  (part) 119,886. 

Professorship  of  Engineering 9,131. 

Edward  Whitney, 

Gift!  for  salaries, 


Amount  carried  forward, $141,999.87 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND   MINING  (comtimdm.) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, 1141,999.37 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Funds  and  Gift*. 

Daniel  A.  Buokle;  (put), $400.00 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 494.21 

Samuel  C.  Cobb  Fund, 200.00 

Joseph  Eveleth  SchoUnhip, 400.00 

Hirnri  Engineering  Society  Scholarship,    ....  106.70 

Hennen  Jennings, 740.48 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans  Returned  Fund : 

Interest, $906.48 

Loans  returned, 1,071.94      1,977.49 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Loan  Fond, 135.74 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler  Fund, 637.00      jj.obi.bo 

Gifts  for  Special  Purposes. 

Edward  B.  Dane  gift,  research  in  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, interest, $27.78 

Gift  for  Summer  Mining  Camp,  interest, 46.64  73.26 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees, $94,988.30 

Laboratory  fees, 858.00 

Fees  for  use  of  instrument*  and  sale  of  printed  notes,  800.00      35, 641.30 

Miscellaneous  receipts : 

Sale  of  hay 96.00 

(172,890.43 
Balance  constituted  as  follows  : 
Deficiency  of  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts $124,697.37 

Accumulated  balance  of  Graduate  Schools  of 

Applied  Science, 6,641.86 

Advance  from  future  income  Gordon  McKay 

Endowment ; 19,122.67 

1160,261.79 
Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Funds 

and  Gifts, 4,801.79    146,460.00 

3318,280.48 


EXPENDITURE 
From  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  Scholarship, 3400.00 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 400.00 

Samuel  C.  Cobb  Fund, 200.00 

Joseph  Eveleth  Scholarship,      400.00 

Hennen  Jennings  Scholarship, 263.60 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,662.60 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  (continued) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,662.60 

From  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Funds  (continued). 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans  Repaid  Fund,  .   .  600.00 

Harvard  Engineering  Society  Scholarship. .  100.00 

Henry  Weidemann  Locke  Scholarship,  .  .  .  100.00     (2,462.60 
From  Sundry  Gifti  for  Special  Purposes. 

Gift  of  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Research  in  Sanitary 

Engineering, 107.44 

General. 

Teaching  salaries (100.6S8.91 

Equipment  and  supplies 18,078.16 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,    .   .   .  1,789.39 

Sen-ices  and  wages 19,698.71 

Printing, 8,882.68 

Books  and  binding,      1,848.68 

Reestablishing   Departments   of    Engineering  and 
Mining  in  the  University  Building* : 

Engineering, 1119,781.06 

Mining, 7,784.08  127,466.18 

Instruction  and  expenses  of  course  in  Water-power 

Engineering 164.69 

Travelling  expenses, 2,065.67 

Diplomas, 171.78 

Insurance  on  metallurgical  apparatus, 67.57 

Freight,  express  and  moving, 1,000.99 

Expenses  High  Tension  Laboratory, 7,265.06 

Expenses  Sqnam  Lake  Camp, ■   ■  1,606.42 

Laboratory  assistant  in  mining, 470.00 

Bindge  Technical  School  for  use  of  laboratories,     .  3,060.00 
Laboratory  fees  paid  College  for  use  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory   673.00 

Snndrie* 127.64   884.499.17 

Repairs  and  equipment,  buildings, (6,426.41 

Caretaking,  buildings,      17,069.24      23,494.61 

(310,568.76 
University  Charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses (335.48 

Treasurer's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 1,308.64 

Bursar's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 2,131.30 

Inspector's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 938.88 

Annual  Catalogue, 468.69 

Watchmen, 880.12 

quinquennial  Catalogue, 29.60 

Purchasing  Agent, 311.59 

Amounts  carried  forward, "  (6,278.65(810,568.76 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  (continued) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount*  brought  forward, $6,278.55  (910,563.76 

Uniyeriity  charge  (continued)  ■ 

Chief  Engineer, 104.85 

Regent's  Office 81  .S3 

Medical  Adviser's  Office, 135.56 

Publication  Agent'i  Office, 30.37        6,736.56 

Phillips  Brooks  House,  Schedule  81 (81.85 

Gjmnaiiumi,  Schedule  38 406.98 

Stillman  Infirmary,  Schedule  84 492.00           980.11 
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Schedule  13 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

INCOME  AND  EXPBNDITUBB 

For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 

INCOME 

Income  of  Funds. 

Bunnell  School  balance,  interest, $378.87 

Edmund  Cogswell  Convene  Professorship  in 

Banking, 7,065.10 

Endowment  Fond 8,391.44 

Junes  J.  mil  Fond 6,600.00 

Junes  J.  Will  ProfefBonhip  of  Transportation,        6,969.79 
George  H.  Leatherbee  Lecture  Fond,   ....       8,178.76 

Gordon  McKay  Endowment  (part), 4,000.00 

Isador  Straus  Memorial,     522.65 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  —  Business  School,    .  210.07 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  unrestricted  (part),  .       7,886.61 
Daniel  A.  Buckley  Scholarship  (part),     .    .    .  260.00 

Associated  Harvard  Club  Scholarship*  (Gift) ,  860.00 

Edward  Xtnssell  Scholarship, 848.15 

Student  Loan  Fnnd. 

Loans  repaid,    ....    (1,850.91 

Interest, 46.60 

Gifts, 360.00      1,747.61 

Bnrean  of  Business  Research  Publication  Fund. 

Sale  of  publications,    .   $6,745.80 

Interest, 46.79       5,792.69 

Bureau  ol  Business  Research,  Textile  Research  Fund. 

Gift* $1,075.00 

Sale 728.00       1,808.00 

Bore  su  of  B  nam  p  s  ■  Res  earch ,  Ame  rio  an  National 
Betail  Jeweller's  Association  Fnnd. 

Interest $200.00 

Sales, 804.66  504.66    $50,262.60 

Gifts  for  immediate  use : 

For  deficit.     Gift* $12,800.00 

For  courses  in  printing, 100.00 

Paul  E.  Fitzpatriok,  books 76.00 

Frederick  L.  and  John  O.  Ohnstead,  books,  .         150.00 

George  O.  May  Prizes, 800.00      12,925.00 

Bocelpts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees, $69,695.10 

Graduation  fees, 20.00      69,615.10 

Amount  carried  forward $182,799.60 
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GRADUATE    SCHOOL  OF   BUSINESS   (contittukd) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward,      $133,793.60 

Miscellaneous. 

Bale  of  pampfalett $9.30 

Reimbursement  for  part  salary, 71.40  80.60 

9183,873^0 
Balance  constituted  ai  follows : 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts,  .   .      $1,816.00 
Advance!  charged  to  General  Suspense,    3,718.66     $5,534.56 
Deficiency  of  general  income  met  by 

Accumulated  balance  of  previous  years,   $5,567.50 
Advances  charged  to  General  Suspense,     8,706.67     11,376.17 
$19,810.73 
Ltu: 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to 

Funds  and  Gifts (3,383.03 

Carried  to  General  Suspense  to  repay 

former  advance* 160.00       3,478.08     16,837.70 

H49.810.90 

EXPENDITURE  ~ 

Instruction. 

Salaries  of  instructing  staff, $75,601.08 

Compensation  for  outside  lecturers, 3,725.00 

Hospitality  and  travelling  expenses  of  lecturers,  .  .       1,114.67 

Services  of  assistants  in  courses, 6,062.66    $85,603.56 

Accessories  of  Instruction. 
Books  and  periodical* : 

From  general  fnnds, $3,788.38 

From  special  fund 264.78  $3,068.01 

Beading  room  salaries, 4,384.10 

Reading  room  supplies  and  expenses, 3,060.87 

Equipment  and  supplies, 1,148.76 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  express,  ....  132.26 
Equipping  and  remodelling  conference  and  class 

rooms, 1,339.86 

Printing  for  courses 575.83 

Proctors 148.00 

Diplomas,     368.38 

Laboratory  of  Business  Devices, 1,180.94 

Stenographer's  wages 989.64 

Faculty  luncheon*  and  dinners, 877.30 

Sundries, 36.00     16,617.44 

Investigation*. 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  : 

From  general  funds, $18,700.98 

From  special  funds, 9,782.82     33,488.16 

Amount  carried  forward, $136,464.35 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  (continued) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward, $125,45*. 35 

Awards  to  Students. 

Loans  to  students, (8,115.18 

Prises  (Qeorge  O.  May) 160.00 

Daniel  A.  Buokley  Scholarships, 260.00 

Associated  Harvard  Club  Scholarships,  .  .  .  360.00 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship, 2T6.00       4,170.16 

Administrati  on . 

Salaries  for  administration, (5,174.51 

Travelling  expenses  for  administration,      192.66 

Supplies, 2,383.93 

Printing, 2,280.48 

Telegraph  and  telephone, 858.46 

Postage  and  express,  Including  publicity, 878.18 

Advertising, 416.47 

Sundries, 86.76      11,227.43 

University  charge  : 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 91,049.08 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, 288.66 

Bnrsaj's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 2,645.21 

Inspector's  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 106.71 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 417.64 

Regent's  Office, 97.67 

Publication  Agent, 276.88 

Watchmen, 88.64 

Annual  Catalogue, 866.98 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 12.29 

Purchasing  Agent, 126.71 

Chief  Engineer, 7.83       6,838.66 

Phillips  Brooks  House,  Schedule  82, 1256.99 

Gymnasiums,  Schedule  88, 1,270.87 

HfJllmn.ii  Infirmary,  Schedule  84, 1,604.00       8,080.86 

(149,210.90 
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Schedule  14 
SCHOOLS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND   LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  Jane  80,  1930 

INCOME 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Gift*. 

Nelson  BobiuBon,  Jr.  (part) $48,649.96 

Bovere  Family  Memorial,      1,118.53 

Arthur  Botoh, i.soo.oo 

Gordon  Saltonstall, 8,120.00 

Joniah  Stickney, 618.16 

Henry  Flynt  (part), 5.58 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund — School  of  Landscape 
Architecture, 20.46    (54,821.70 

Income  of  Fellowship  Fun.de. 

Jolia  Amory  Appleton, $1,895.56 

Charles  Eliot, 1,682.03 

Nelson  Bobinson,  Jr.  (part), 1,000.00       4,027.60 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part), 9175.00 

Bright  (part), 250.00 

Franois  H.  Cummings, 890.78 

Bveleth  (part), 135.00       1,240.78 

Receipt!  from  students. 

Tuition  fees.    Architecture,     $6,901.67 

Landscape  Architecture,        4,969.88  (11,891.00 

Graduation  fees, 40.00 

Laboratory  fees, 10.00 

Registration  fees, 25.00       11,966.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Sale  of  books  and  photograph! 14.75 

•72,071.88 

BXPENDITUBE 

From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton $742.50 

Charles  Kliot,     1,850.00 

Helaon  Bobineon,  Jr 742.50     $2,885.00 

From  Scholarship  Fundi. 

Edward  Austin  Scholarship*  In  Architecture,  .  $475.00 

Bright, 250.00 

Fran ois  H.  Cummings, 850.00 

Bveleth, 125.00        1,900.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,085.00 
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SCHOOLS   OF   ARCHITECTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE  (contdtued) 

EXPENDITURE 
Amount  brought  forward $4,035.00 

For  Scholarship*  from  general  funds. 

Architectural  League K6C.67 

DniTertitj 1.060.00       1,716  61 

From  Sniidry  Fundi  for  Special  Purpose*. 

Bovere  Family  Memorial, $670.24 

Nelson  Hobinson,  Jr. : 

Eipensni  of  Nelson  Bobinson, 

Jr.,  Hall, 9,177.93       9,747.46 

From  Appropriation  I. 

Architecture, $1,008.56 

Landscape  Architecture, S, 656. 98        4,656.64 

General. 

Salaries, $38,298.91 

Stationery  and  portage, 10.00 

Printing, 448.77 

Diploma* 118.97      88,876.66 

Ctil'ersity  charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 1178.06 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  inTestmenta,      659.20 

Bursar's  Office,  collection!  and  payment*,     ....  693.91 

Publication  Agent, 45.69 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  ezpentea 68.90 

Regent's  Office, 16.11 

Annual  Catalogue, 188.46 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 7.88 

Purchasing  Agent, 80.32 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 4.46 

Watchmen 8.74 

Engineer, .87        1,678.91 

Phillips  Brooks  Home,  Schedule  32, $43.82 

Gymnasium*,  Schedule  88, 209. 58 

Btillman  Infirmary,  Schedule  84, 286.00           487.80 

~~  966,101.08 

Balance  constituted  as  follows : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Funds  and  Gifts,     .   .    .        16,870.80 

$71,071.88 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1980 
INCOME 
Income  of  Fundi  for  IimfemcUon  or  for  General  Pnrpoae*. 

DiTinity  School  balance,  intereit, $1,198.67 

Endowment, 8,787.80 

Oliver  Amen, »*•«> 

Hannah  C-  Andrews, ".so 

Daniel  Austin, B7-98 

Adams  Ayer **■*> 

Joseph  Baker, »•*■*> 

Uussey  Profeaiomhip, 1,964.87 

Bussey  Treat  (part) 4,174.25 

Joshua  Clapp, 118M 

Edwin  Conant >M0° 

Dexter  Lectnreahtp, 1, 888.89 

Frothingham  Profeiaorihip, 8,088. 56 

Abraham  W.  Puller 54.80 

Lewi*  Gould,     «■" 

John  Hanoook  Profeeiorahip,    .  .  .      9811.48 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (part),    .  .  ■     8,980.91  4,888.88 

Harvard  Endowment  Fond— DrrinH?  School,     .  88.80 

Haven 26000 

Samuel  Hoar, 54.60 

HolliS  ProfewOTihip  of  DiTintty, 1,794.94 

Henry  V.  Kidder, s»-00 

Henry  Lienow 477.68 

Caroline  Kerruun M-M 

John  Newgate, "■» 

Parkman  Profeeaorahip, 888.88 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  Profeaeorahip,  1,819.66 

Flummer  Foundation, 1,867.89 

John  W.  Quinby VtM 

Abby  Crooker  Biehmond, 58.00 

John  I*.  Buasell, "■«> 

William  B.  Spooner, 530.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,    .  8,080.00 

Kary  P.  Townsend, 878.00 

Winthrop  Ward, 109.80 

Winn  Profeaaorahip 8,407.98 

Augustus  Woodbury  Beqneat, 58.98 

Amount  carried  forward (35,866.08 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL  (continued) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, $36,266.03 

Income  of  Fond*  for  Instruction  or  for  General  Purposes 
(continued)  ■ 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education  Gift. 

Gift, IS.7SS.00 

Interest, 58.7*     8,788.7* 

Gift  for  expenses  publishing  Harvard  Theological 

Studies,  Interest 30.00    $89,072.77 

Income  of  Scholarship,  Beneficiary  and  Prize  Ponds. 

Robert  Charles  Billings  (prizes), $160.08 

Abner  W.  Buttriok 781.02 

Thomas  Gary, 818.10 

George  Chapman, 181.82 

Joshua  Clapp, 284.16 

Jaokson  Foundation, 884.76 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 821.93 

If  anoy  Kendall 197.02 

John  C.  Kimball 28.44 

William  Fonvoy .  58.60      3,078.71 

Income  of  Fnnda  and  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes. 

Rushton  Dashwood  Burr $242.48 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 824.79  867.27 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees, $3,800.00 

Graduation  fees 20.00 

Divinity  Hall,  rents, 4,186.68        7,606.58 

$60,120.88 
Balance  constituted  aa  follows : 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gift* $62.24 

Deficit  of  general  income  carried  to  General  Sus- 
pense and  met  by  accumulation  of  previous  yean,      10,188.08 
$10,216.27 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Funds 

and  Gifts, 1,700.49       6,614.76 

$68,786.11 
EXPENDITURE 
From  Scholarship  Funds : 

Thomas  Cary $299.00 

George  Chapman, 161.00 

Joshua  Clapp ■  •  •  .  .        800.00 

Jacks  on  Foundation, 660.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 800.00 

Wanoy  KendaU, 100.00     $1,710.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,710.00 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL  (oohtimoid) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward $1,710.00 

From  Beneficiary  Fundi. 

Abner  W.  Bnttriok, $660.00 

William  Pomroy, 78.00         785.00 

From  Fundi  And  Gift*  for  Special  Purposes. 

Busbton  DMhwood  Burr, $318.48 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 889.88 

John  W.  Quinby, 80.00  587.86 

Salaries, $37,293.33 

Services  and  wages, 1,091.15 

Equipment  and  supplies, 190.71 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,    .    .   .  318.14 

Printing 848.07 

Work  on  Organ 160.60 

Contribution  American  School  Oriental  Research,  .  800.00 

Expenses  Summer  School  of  1030, 317.69 

Sundries, 187.67 

Share  Library  expenses,  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Salaries, $1,837.60 

Services  and  wages, 166.50 

Equipment  and  supplies,     .    .   .  5.40 

Stationery  and  postage,  ....  77.44 

Booke, 183.80 

Printing, 1.50 

Printed  cards, 50.00 

Heat,  light  and  Janitor  service,         1,063.30      8,878.84     43,883.60 
Divinity  Hall.  ~ 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  building,    ....     $1,468.58 

Caretaking,  land  and  building, 6,884.78        7,848.86 

Divinity  Library. 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  building $618.01 

Caretaking,  land  and  building, 1,883.88        1,841.99 

University  charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses $154.48 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, 415.81 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments 8S8.31 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 81.48 

Begent's  Office 14.87 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and   Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses 191.90 

Publication  Agent, 40.68 

Aunual  Catalogue, 375.38 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,488.10  $65,885.71 
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DIVINITY   SCHOOL  (ooktwoed) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amounts  brought  forwud, (1,482.10      65,986.71 

TJnrrenity  charge  {continued) . 

Quinquennial  Catalogue 86.06 

Watchmen 1M.07 

Janitor,     195.17 

Engineer, 48.84 

Purchasing  Agent, 68.16        1,991.40 

Semitic  Museum,  Schedule  98 $641.81 

Phillips  Brooks  Home,  Schedule  81 37.68 

Gymnasiums,  Schedule  88 187.01           866.00 

$58,780.11 


Schedule  16 
LAW    SCHOOL 

INCOME  AND  BXFENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 
INCOME 
Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction  and  General  Purposes. 

Law  School  balance,  interest,       (3,979.51 

Lair  School  Endowment, 838.00 

Ames  Fnnd, 060.87 

Samuel  Ames  Bequest, 104.00 

James  and  Augusta  Barnard 0,160.41 

Bemls  Professorship, 6,910.78 

Andreas  Blnme  Bequest S6.6S 

Buseey  Professorship, 1,449.39 

Bussey  Trust  (part), 4,174.96 

Byrne  Professorship  of  Administrative  Law,     .   .  8,067.99 

James  C.  Carter  Profeaionhip, 6,660.90 

Dane  Professorship, 951.91 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

Law  School  Endowment, 916.16 

BoyaU  Professorship, 4SS.7S 

Sara  Ripley  Thayer  Teaching  Fellowship,  .  .  1,870.76 

Weld  Professorship, 4,989.74   #48,944.81 

Income  of  Book  Fonda  and  Gifts . 

Gift  of  James  Hanson  Barnard  and  Augusta 

Barnard,  interest, $31.16 

John  L.  Cadwalader, 1,040.00 

Amount*  carried  forward, 11,071.16   948,944.81 
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LAW   SCHOOL  (oohtihpid) 
INCOME 

Amounts  brought  forward, 11,071.16    $48,144.31 

Income  of  Book  Fundi  and  Gift*  (continued) . 

Law  School  Book, 2,4*5.09 

Law  School  Library, 6,200.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

Law  School  Library, 18.08 

Gift*  for  pnrcbue  of  books 1BO.00       8,684.33 

Income  of  Scholarship,  Beneficiary  and  Prise  Ponds  and  Gifts,  12,616.66 

Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Gift  for  printing  Harvard  Stndie*  in  Jurisprudence 1,850.00 

Tuition  fees,     129,186.00 

Sale  Of  books, $715.95 

Sale  of  Library  Catalogue, 40.46 

Sale  of  Harvard  Studies  in  Jurisprudence, 289.67 

Sale  of  type, 750.00 

Sale  of  paper 78.96 

Feet  for  duplicate  diplomas, 6.00 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 16.20        1,906.12 

$196,926.81 

EXPENDITURE 

From  Scholarship,  Beneficiary  and  Prize  Fund*  and  Gifts,   ....  $10,808.61 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 4,960,00 

Teaching  Salaries, 74,060.00 

Salaries  librarian  and  assistant  librarian $6,900.00 

Services  and  wages 11,087.16 

From  James  Munaon  Barnard  and  Augusta 

Barnard  Gift,  books 240.68 

James  and  Augusta  Barnard  Fund, .  .  6,160.41 

Book*  from  general  funds, 12,931.08 

Binding, 2,725.01 

Insurance  on  books, 190.20 

Equipment  and  supplies, 489.88 

Stationery,  postage  and  telephones, 206.64 

Freight  and  express, 132.67 

Printing 12.78 

Travelling  expenses, 889.76 

Contribution  to  the  Selden  Society, 50.00 

Sundries, 34.66     40,489.12 

Administration  and  General. 

Salary  of  Secretary, $2,000.00 

Services  and  wages 1,607.83 

Amounts  carried  forward, $8,607.89  $180,181.74 
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LAW  SCHOOL  (continued) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount!  brought  forward, 93,607.82  (130,393.74 

Adroinl*tration  and  General  (continued) . 

Equipment  and  supplies, 647.68 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,   .   .   .  1,068. 88 

Printing, 2,573.49 

Advertising, 176.00 

Proctor*  and  monitor*, 892.80 

Diploma*, 683.19 

Printing  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 3,258.69 

Duel  Annotation  of  American  Law  Bchooli,    .   .   .  30.00 

Travelling  expense* 1,093.74 

Assistant  to  Professor, 289.75 

Sundries, 152.74      13,761-68 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings, $3,8154.72 

CaretaUng,  land  and  building* 10,166.96      14,091.68 

University  charge. 

President'*  Office,  salaries  and  expen»e«, (2,840.84 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment* 602.88 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,     ....  8,268.71 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 981.74 

Regent'*  Office 217.90 

Inspector  of   Groundi   and  Building*,   salary   and 

expenses, 816.21 

Publication  Agent 416.49 

Annual  Catalogue 6*3.17 

Quinquennial  Catalogue 584.91 

Watchmen, 646.89 

Janitor, 899.71 

Engineer, 150.56 

PurcbatinK  Agent, 68.30     10,681.80 

Phillips  Brooks  Howe,  Schedule  83, $671.10 

Gymnasiums,  Schedule  38, 3,884.16        3,405.36 

(171,062.61 
Balance  constituted  as  follow*  : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Fund*,  .   .   .  (13,430.71 
Surplus  of  general  income  carried  to  General  Sus- 
pense for  future  use, 19,293.74 

US.?  14.45 

Deficiency   of  restricted  income   met   by  charges 

against  Funds  and  Gifts, 650.75      26,868.70 

(196,936.81 
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SOHXDULI  17 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 

INCOME 

Income  of  Funds  (or  Instruction  and  General  Purposes. 

Anonymous  Fund  In  the  Department  of  Theory  and 

Practice (538.88 

Edward  M.  Barrlnger  (part) 1,074.14 

Bobert  C.  Billings 6,000.00 

Brinokerhoff  Fond, B88.1S 

John  B.  ud  Buekminster  Brown, 8,608.56 

Billiard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology  (part),  8,442.11 

Herbert  L.  Borrell, 888.08 

Joseph  B.  DeLamar  Bequest  (part), 350.00 

Calvin  and  Irnoy  Ellis, 98,688.16 

George  Fabyan  Foundation  (part),  7,866.67 

Charles  F.  Farrington  (part), 1,100.00 

Samuel  B.  Fits, 95.47 

George  W.  Gay  Lecture  Fond  Medical  Ethic*,  .  67.40 

Bebeooa  A.  Greene  Beqneit, 8,866.19 

Henry  Harris  (4  income), 778.41 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund ; 

Restricted  to  Medical  School,    .    .    .       8496.98 

Department  of  Dermatology,    ...  .10 

Thomas  Dwight  Memorial,     .  .  .OS 

Department  of  Pathology 6.46 

School  of  Tropical  Medicine,    .    .               10.98  448.46 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni, 690.76 

Harvard  Medical  Alnmni  (gift), 4,670.00 

Horsey  Professorship  (}  income), 480.51 

George  Higginson, 6,766.88 

John  Homans  Memorial, 9,716.68 

Bllaa  Arnold  Houghton  ProfoHormblp,  .  .  .  1,811.88 

George  8.  Hyde 9,601.04 

Jaokson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine,     .    .  8,598.05 

Henry  Jaokson  Endowment  (p*H), 8,000.00 

Hamilton  Kuhn  Memorial, 10,081.86 

Walter  Augustas  Leoompte  Professorship 

(part) 8,400.00 

William  O.  Moeeley 1,881.80 

New  subscription, 2,020. 10 

Lyman  Nichols, 581.04 

George  F.  Parkman,  Medical  Fond 446.98 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary), 1,088.98 

Amount  carried  forward, 884,999.81 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  (continued) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, 994,999.87 

Income  of  Fundi  for  Initmction  and  General  Purposes 
(ctmtinutd). 
ProfeMonhip  of  Dlaeaaei  of  the  Nenoua  System,  in 

memoir  of  Dr.  James  Jaokson  Putnam,  1,077.09 

John  D.  Bookofeller, 82,000.00 

Dr.  Buppaner, 485.47 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine 425.96 

Heiuy  Franois  Bears  Fond  (part) 731.78 

George  C.  Shattuck, 6,187.48 

Franois  Skinner, 2,381.89 

James  Stillman  Profeatonhip, 8,321.64 

Mary  W.  Bwett, 819.78 

Samuel  W.  Bwett, 1,040.00 

Qoinoy  Tufts, 104.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth  Profeaforihip  (pert),  .  2,800.00 

Charles  Wilder, 8,694.18 

Henry  Willard  Williams  (part), 1,900.00 

Morrill  Wyman  Medical  Research  (part),     .    .  6,727.84 

Gifta  for  lalariel, 1,600.00  $181,696.48 

Income  of  Fellowship  Foadi, 14,088.66 

Income  of  Fond*  and  Gifta  for  Scholarihipi  and  Aide, 11,700.06 

Income  of  Priae  Fundi, 684.78 

Income  of  Sundry  Fundi  for  Special  Pnrpoiei. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $678.71 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowdltoh 629.62 

Boylston,  for  Medical  Booki 107.48 

Bullard  I'rofeiaonhip  (part) 1,129.82 

CoIburuFund,      6,163.56 

Dr.  John  O.  Cutter  Beaneat ; 

Intereit  (part) $428.12 

Boyalnei  on  publication*,     .   .   .            885.84  711.46 

Joseph  B.  DeLamar  Beqneit  (part), 89,602.44 

Duplicate  Book  Fund. 

Intereat, $26.81 

Saleofbooki, 10.60  86.61 

Peter    P.  P.   DeGrand   Beqneit,    grant  from 

University  Library, 1,200.00 

Thomas  Dwight  Memorial 691.44 

George   Fabyan   Foundation   for  Comparative 

Pathology  (part), '  5,092.68 

George  Fabyan  Foundation,  Special 702.88 

Charles  P.  Parrington  (part), 1,699.78 

Amount!  carried  forward, $87,246.97  $208,392.37 
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MEDICAL   SCHOOL  (cohtihtodj 
INCOME 

Amount*  brought  forward $67,245.97  $208,292.37 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes 
(continual) . 

Flattery  Research  Fnnd  (put), 900.00 

I*.  B.  Greenough  (for  ■nrgical  reMarch), .   .   .         889.67 

Henry  Jaukson  Endowment  (put) 2,622.04 

Welter  Augustus  Leoompte  Professorship  of 

Otology  (put), 578.40 

Harriet  Newell  Lowell 89.86 

Medical  Library, 149.84 

Charles  B.  Kinot  Beqaert, 127.50 

B.  D.  Morgan  Gift,  Pathological  Laboratory,    .  879.08 

Repayment*  Anatomical  Laboratory, 865.46 

"            Bacteriological  Laboratory, 105.00 

"           Chemical  Laboratory, 1,804.87 

"           Pathological  Laboratory, 162.01 

"  Comparatrre  Pathological  Laboratory: 

Interest, $76.83 

Other  receipt!,  .   .   .   .     1,496.85  1,671.67 

"           Pharmacological  Laboratory 99.00 

"           Physiological  Laboratory 679.14 

"            Department  of  Medicine  Laboratory,   .  2.00 

Proctor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases,  .    .    .  2,694. 13 

Maurice  H.  Richardson  Memorial, 178.58 

Henry  Francis  Bears  Fund  for  1'athology  (part),  1,088.22 

James  Ski  lien  Memorial, 605.28 

Surgical  Laboratory  Fund. 

Interest, $260.88 

Gift*  /or  income 2,000.00  3,360.88 

William  H.  Thorndiko,  Surgery, 881.18 

Zoe  D.  Underbill  Research, 520.00 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 826.28 

James  0.  White  Bequest, 291.S1 

Bdward  Wigglesworth  ProfeHorahip  of  Der- 
matology (part), 707.62 

Henry  Willard  Williams  (part) 1,816.15 

Morrill  Wyman  Medical  Research  (part),  .   .   .  240.00 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

James  C.  Kelvin  Fund,  interest,    $2,677.82 
Frederick  C.  Shattuok  Fond, 

interest 7,206.84 

Glfti 2,500.00 

Interest  on  gifts 102.60 

Other  receipt* 10.85  12,497.11     MfiUM 

Amount  carried  forward $288,188.71 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  (comtimucd) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward $296,888.72 

Income  of  Fund*  and  Gifti  for  Huntington 
Memorial  Cancer  Hospital. 

Memorial  Cancer  Hospital  Endowment, $7,174.03 

Francis  Bartlett  Free  Bed 260.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  tor  Cancer  Beaearcb,  .  104.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 4,785.80 

William  Endieott  Fund 1,300.00 

Lawrence  Carteret  Fenno, 1,040.00 

Lawrenoe  Carteret  Fanno  Free  Bed,     ....  260.00 

Flattery  Beaearcb  Fnnd  (part) 760.00 

Franklin  H.  Hooper  Free  Bed, 360.00 

Anion  Lawrence  Hopkins  Free  Bed,    ....  260.00 

Maria  D.  Lockwood  Memorial, 2,687.91 

George  von  L.  Heyer  Bequest, 180.00 

Julia  M.  Moaeley  Fund, 8T6.00 

Clara  Endioott  Fayson  Free  Bed, 360.00 

Memorial  Cancer  Hoipital  Fro  a  tor  Maintenance,         876.77 

Emily  J,  Frootor  Gift, 196.71 

Memorial  Cancer  Hoipital  Beaearcb  Fund,  ....  468.86 
Memorial  Cancer  Hoipital  New  Laboratory  Fnnd. 

Gift, $18,680.00 

Interest,     1,007.98  14,687.98 

Gifte  for  current  nae, 16,833.89 

Gifte  for  lalariei, 1,000.00 

"       expenses  of  social  lervice  worker,    ....  160.00 

"       services  of  technician 1,980.00 

"       assistant,    ...-■■ 600.00 

"        to  increase  salary  of  technician, 200.00 

Other  receipte, 2,499.99      68,609.88 

Income  of  GifM  for  Special  TJie. 

Gifta $74,294.61 

Interest  and  other  receipt!,  .   .    .  19,628.89      98,928.40 

Sale  of  beat  and  power, $363,391.21 

Less  amount  taken  for  income  of  fundi  invested  In 

Power  Plant, $23,462.83 

Less  amount  deducted  as  Reserves  for 

Depreciation  and  Maintenance,   .   .   .   117,146.16  189,697.78    113,798.48 
Baoeipti  from  students. 
Tuition  Fees. 

Regular  course*, $91,094.00 

Dental  students 13,340.00 

Division  of  Medical  Sciences,   .   .    .      1,4 16. 00 $104 ,845 .00 

Matriculation  fees, 766.00 

Examination  fees, 9.00 

Microscope  fees, 1,786.50 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .  $107,8*6.60  $668,686.48 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  (ooktiihjed) 
INCOME 

Amounts  brought  forward (107,846.60  $668,666.49 

Receipts  from  student*  (continued). 
Laboratory  feci  and  supplies. 

Anatomy, $778.00 

Bacteriology 114.00 

Biological  Chemistry, 1.89 

Fbyiiology, 189.00 

$1,082.89 
Leu  Feet  In  Biology  credited  in  1918-19 

and  returned  in  1919-30, 30.00      1,063.89    108,407.89 

Courses  for  Graduates. 

Tuition  feci, $67,813.84 

Interest  on  balance, 603.79      68,316.18 

Miscellaneous  receipt!. 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  for  library  aerTice,     ....  800.00 

$741,088.45 

EXPENDITURE 

From  Fellowship  Funds  and  Gifta $1,387.60 

From  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fundi  and  Gifta, 9,836.97 

From  Price  Funds, 1,814.08 

From  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Bdwsjd  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),   .  $887.08 

J.  Xngersoll  Bowditch,  Physiology, 876.19 

Bollard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology  (part),  676.23 

Dr.  John  C.  Cutter  Bequest  (part),     ....  408.90 

Joseph  R.  DeLamar  Fund, 1,033.14 

Peter  P.  F.  DeOrand  Fund,  books, 1,044.39 

Thomas  D wight  Memorial 902.43 

Duplicate  Book  Fund, 448.75 

George  Fabyan  Foundation  for  ComparatiTe 

Pathology  (part), 688.88 

George  Fabyan  Foundation,  Special, 700.00 

Charles  F.  Farrington  (part), 765.31 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fund,     873.10 

Walter  Augustus  Lecompto  Profeasonhip 

of  Otology  (part), 316.64 

Harriet  Newell  Lowell, 890.87 

Repayment  Anatomical  Laboratory, 469.33 

'•          Bacteriological  Laboratory 10S.00 

"          Chemical  Laboratory, 1,304.87 

"         Department  Medicine  Laboratory,  ,  .  .  2.00 

Amounts  carried  fonrard, $10,913.34  $13,638.51 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  (coktihobd) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount*  brought  forward, 910,918.84  $11,528.65 

From  Sundry  Fundi  for  Special  PnrpMea  (continued'). 

Repayment  Nenropatbological  Laboratory,    ....  186.84 

"           Pathological  Laboratory, 162.01 

"           ComparatiYe  Pathological  Laboratory,  .  1,418.11 

"           Pharmacological  Laboratory, 29.00 

"           Physiological  Laboratory 6T9.14 

PrOOtor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  DUeaaea,  .   .    .  1,951.06 

Maurice  H.  Richardson  Memorial 178.68 

School  of  Tropical  Medicine, $18,766.47 

Lew  paid  for  salaries, 8,860.82  6,506.10 

Henry   Franols   Sears   Fund   for  Pathology 

(part) 1,088.22 

James  BkUlen  Memorial, 606.28 

Surgical  Laboratory, 2,277.80 

Zoe  D.  Underbill- Fond, 478.24 

Junes  C.  White  Bequest, 19.50 

Edward  Wigglesworth  Professorship  of  Der- 
matology (part), 46.16 

Henry  Willard  Williams  (part) , 48.67 

Morrill  Wyman  Medical  Beaeazoh  (part),     .   .  240.00 
Warren  Anatomical  Mnienm  s 

Henry  Jackson  Endowment  (part),  $1,666.89 
Warren    Fnnd     for    Anatomical 

Mnienm, 826.28  8,881.68    $28,164.91 

From  Income  of  Fundi  and  Gifts  for  Huntington 
Memorial  Cancer  Hospital : 
Memorial  Cancer  Hoipital  Endowment  Fnnd,  .    .   .   $21,818.88 
Memorial  Cancer  Hospital  Prootor  Maintenance 

Fnnd, 4,796.08 

Francis  Bartlett  Free  Bed  Fnnd, 260.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  for  Research 104.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fnnd, 4,786.80 

William  Endioott  Fnnd, 1,800.00 

Lawrence  Carteret  Fenno  Fnnd 1,040.00 

L.  C.  Fettno  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fnnd, 260.00 

Flattery  Research  Fund, 750.00 

Franklin  H.  Hooper  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fnnd,  260.00 

A.  I..  Hopkins  Free  Bed  Fnnd 260.00 

Maria  D.  Lookwood  Memorial, 2,687.91 

George  von  L.  Meyer  Fnnd, 180.00 

Julia  M.  Mooeley  Fnnd, 876.00 

Clara  S.  Payson  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fnnd,  .  .  260.00 

Emily  J.  Prootor  Fund 169.46 

Research  Laboratory  Fnnd, 458.86 

Amounts  carried  forward,      $40,164.67  $40,681.46 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  (coktikuid) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amounts  brought  forward $40,154.37    «0,6&8.« 

From  Income  of  Fund*  and  QifU  for  Huntington  Me- 
morial Cancer  Hospital  {continued) . 

Gift*  for  current  expense*, 16,688.80 

Gift*  for  lalariea 1,838.38 

Gifts  for  services  of  technician 1,960.00 

Gift  for  assistant, 160.00 

Gift  to  increase  salary  technician, 800.00;    61,041.68 

From  Sundry  Gift*  for  Special  Purpose*, 62,  199  .OS 

From  fees  received  for  use  of  microscope*, 8,467.64 

Appropriation*. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $963.84 

Anatomy, 8,190.48 

Animal  Farm, 1,680.00 

Books  and  ferrice  for  the  library, 8,880.00 

Physiology, 4,411.01 

Comparative  Physiology, 1,189.04 

Biological  Chemistry, 4,638.98 

Bacteriology, 2,880.00 

Pathology, 2,840.00 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene 3,84 1.06 

Pharmacology, 8,880.00 

Pediatrics 60.00 

Surgery,    1,574.88 

Obstetric*, 70.90 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 260.00 

Medicine, 2,086.07 

Comparative  Pathology 1,408.10     43,063.31 

Course*  for  Graduate*. 

Administrative  expenses, $7,480.89 

Salaries  for  instruction, 44,148.84 

Other  expenses, 8,884.66     64,408.38 

Administrative  expenses. 

Ssiarie $4,816.66 

Services  and  wage*, 8,681.44 

Office  supplies  and  expenses 1,660.48       0,548.8! 

Salaries  for  instruction : 

From  Edward  Hlokllng  Brad- 
ford Fellowship,   $1,160.00 

Arthur  Traoy  Cabot  Fellow- 
ship,             1,260.00 

Charles  Follen  Folsom  Fel- 
lowship,   .         676.00 

Amount*  carried  forward,   .   .   $8,076.00  $868,401-** 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  (coimnno) 
BXPENDITUBE 
Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   #3,075.00  (968,401.84 

General  (eonii nurd) . 

Salaries  tor  instruction  (continued) . 

Sundry  Funds  and  Gifti 182,769.1B 

General  Income, 5S,680.9S$192,B16.0a 

Stationery,  pottage,  telephone  and  telegraph,   .   .   .       2,377.18 

Printing, 314.05 

Boeton  Medical  Library, 150.00 

Diploma*, 880.06 

Duet  Association  of  Medical  College! 75.00 

Bine  book*, 120.54 

Machine  shop 1,642.81 

Boots, 1,518.00 

Equipment  and  supplies, 140.86 

Sundries, 72.04 

Bepairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings,  ....       8,879.88 

Caretaking,  land  and  buildings, 19,874.67 

Heat  and  power, 188,598.46    882,467.87 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Interest  on  advances, 927.80 

University  charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 11,116.68 

Treasurer*  Office,  care  of  investments, 2,322.25 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,     ....       4,117.36 
Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and 

expenses, 286.92 

Publication  Agent, 98.87 

Annual  Catalogue 642.17 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 480.11 

Purchasing  Agent, 46.68        9,104.88 

Balance  constituted  as  follows :  (686,892,84 

Balance  of  restricted  income 

Added  to  Funds  and  Gift* $119,162.41 

Carried  to  General  Suspense, 16,206.75 

Surplus  of  general  income  carried  to  General  Sus- 
pense and  need  in  payment  of  previous  advances,        4,329.21 
.    1189,586.37 
Let* 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Ponds  and  Gifts,     $38,72.6.95 
Advances  charged  to  General  Sus- 
pense        1,665.81    86,892.26   104,186.11 

$741,088.45 
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DENTAL    SCHOOL 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITCBE 
For  the  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1980 

INCOME 

Income  of  Fundi  end  Gifte . 

Dental  School  Endowment  (1880) 9490.78 

Dental  School  Endowment  (1911) 1,481.62 

Dental  School  Endowment  of  the  Clatta  Of  1886,  8.60 

"           "      "   1888,  8.20 

"           "      "    1891,  6.80 

.<             »       ir  1892,  S.S0 

"      "   1893,  6.80 

"           "      "   1901,  1.80 

"           •'      "    1904,  1.80 

"           "      "   1907,  .52 

h      «    1909,  S.60 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  unrestricted  (part),  .  H,fi80.86 
Harvard  Endowment  Fond,  Dental 

School |8.85 

for  housing  collection, .4!  4.87 

Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Endowment, 839.94 

John  D.  Bryant, 888.88 

Helen  Collamore, 585.30 

Maria  Antoinette  Evans  Bequest,      841.06 

Caroline  8.  Freeman  Bequest, 48.18 

Norman  H.  Qeorge  Bequeet, 582.48 

Katherine  C.  Fierce  Endowment, 548.62 

Proctor  Beqneet, 26.00 

Mary  F.  Bunnell  Bequest, 260.00 

Joseph  Warren  Smith,  Jr., 886.90 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,196.00 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  Scholarship! 800.00 

Gift  for  Special  Scholarship 85.00    $11,785.16 

Receipt!  from  student! . 

Tuition  feee, $80,741.26 

Leu  tnniferred  to  Medical  School,    11,840.00  $18,402.26 

Chemistry,  breakage  and  supplies, 2,292.49 

Mechanical  and  operative  dentistry,  breakage  and 

supplies, 737.46 

Biology,  laboratory  fee*, 805.00 

Examination  fee!, 54.00     12,291.11 

Fee!  from  Infirmary, 16,968.18 

Amount  carried  forward, $62,044.68 
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DENTAL   SCHOOL  (continued) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, (82,0*4.63 

8nle  of  gold  and  plstiiram $2,987.62 

"    radiographs, 2,089.70 

"    book*, 23.25 

Interest  on  special  bank  deposit 94.08 

Sundry  receipts, 345.61         5,440.86 

Balance  constituted  as  follows :  $87,484.89 
Deficiency   of  restricted   income   met  by   charge! 

against  Funds  nnd  Gifts, (6.17 

Deficiency  of  general  income  carried  to  General 

Suspense, 17,428.27 

(17,433.44 
Let,: 

Balance  of   restricted   income   carried   to   Funds 

and  Gifts 402.36      17,031.08 

184,515.97 

EXPENDITURE 

From  Funds  and  Gifts. 

DMliel  A.  Buckley  Scholarships, $800.00 

Gift  for  X-Ray  apparatus, 5.17         $805.17 

Dean's  Office. 

Services  and  wages, 1,699.99 

Salaries  for  instruction, $25,922.86 

Services  and  wages, 12,760.74 

Equipment  and  supplies, 16,060.47 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,  .  .  .  H86.S2 

Printing, 811.83 

Advertising, 1,690.89 

Books  and  binding, 107.87 

Laundry, 686.40 

Diplomas 488.42 

Rent  of  piano, 45.00 

Boston  Medical  Library, 60.00 

Dues  to  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers, 20.00 

Refunds  to  patients, 181.75 

Proctors, 90.00 

Travelling  expenses, 378.00 

Dues  to  Dental  Faculties  Association  of  American 

Universities, -       50.00 

Delegates  expenses  to  meeting  of  American  Medical 

Association, 105.00 

Sundries, BS6.20      60,154.56 

Amount  carried  forward, 962,659.71 
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DENTAL  SCHOOL  (continued) 
EXPENDITOBB 

Amount  brought  forward, I 

Interest  on  adranoet,  general  school  account, (3,510.04 

Interest  on  advance*,  building  acconnt, 6,301.01 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings $1,215.36 

Caretaking,  land  and  building*, 10,475.87 

University  charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expense*, $508.31 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments 67.70 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payment!, 539. SO 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and  ex- 
penses,     42.39 

Publication  Agent, 82.56 

Annual  Catalogue, 168.48 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 74.41 

Purchasing  Agent, 10.51 


Schedule  19 

BUSSET    INSTITUTION 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  Juoe  30, 1320 

INCOME 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Bussey  Trust  (part), $8,348.62 

BllSSey  Endowment, 6,931.81 

Anna  C.  Ames  Memorial  Scholarship 658.17 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bliss, 2,667.18 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (part), .   .  .  850.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

Anna  C.  Ames  Memorial  Scholarship,    $6.81 

For  books, ._, .26  7.07 

FrisoLUa  Clark  Hodges  Scholarship,  ....  242.42 

Gordon  McKay  Endowment  (part), 18,845.78 

Frederick  Sheldon  Fellowship  (part),    ....       2,700.00 

Gift  for  Forestry  Department,  interest, 28.84 

Gifts  raised  by  Visiting  Committee,  interest,    .   .    .  68.09 

Forestry  operations  at  Petersham, 8,068.04 

Gift  for  Forestry  Department  Laboratory,  ....  10.00    $48,790.42 

Amount  carried  forward, $48,790.42 
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BDSSET  INSTITUTION  (cohtiiiuxd) 
INCOME 

Amonnt  brought  forward, #48,790.49 

Tuition  fee*, $1,826.00 

Graduation  fees 30.00 

Rent  of  Antitoxin  stable 1,008.83 

Rent  of  bam 87.60 

Rents  of  dormitory  rooran, 986.37 

Bent  of  home 600.00 

Laboratory  feet, 86.00 

Mi BceHaneoua  receipts 16.00        4,627.09 

$68,817.61 

EXPENDITURE 
From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Sheldon  Fellowships, $2,700.00 

From  Scholar  ship  Funds. 

Anna  C.  Ames  Memorial $400.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bliss, 1,136.00 

George  H.  Emerson, 360.00 

Priscilla  Clark  Hodges, 326.00      2,100.00 

From  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Forestry  operations  at  Petersham $5,481.86 

Gift  for  expenses  experimental  garden  in  plant 

genetics, 22.89 

Gift  for  Forestry  Department,     254.40      6,708.16 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, "  200.00 

Salaries, $31,250.01 

Services  and  wages, 6,480.75 

Equipment  and  supplies, 1,747-07 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 287.15 

Printing 328.01 

Books, 289.89 

Labor  and  teaming, 885.96 

Laundry, 49.24 

General  expenses,  Department  of  Forestry, 1,281.60 

Roadmasing  at  Petersham, 700.00 

Sundries, 186.82 

Repairs,  land  and  buildings 1,417.88 

Caretaking,  land  and  buildings 8,944.49      87,692.81 

University  charge. 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, $26.68 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, 388.66 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 296.82 

Publication  Agent, 7.01 

Annual  Catalogue, 91.74 

Purchasing  Agent, .29  760.65 

Amount  carried  forward, (49,161.61 
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BUSSEY  INSTITUTION  (costdtckd) 
EXPENDITUBE 

Amount  brought  f  orwird,      1 

Balance  constituted  u  follows  : 
Balance  of  restricted  income ; 

Added  to  Fundi  and  Gifts, $1,765.18 

Carried  to  General  Suspense, 2,681.68 

$4,386.96 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

Charges  again*!  Fonda  and  GifU, 131.06 


ARNOLD   ARBORETUM 

INCOME   AND   EXPENDITUBE 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910 

INCOME 
Income  of  Fonda  and  Gifts. 

Arnold  Arboretum, $8,533.80 

Arnold  Arboretum  Endowment  (1917) 14,778.90 

James  Arnold, 8,637.80 

Arboretnm  Construction  Gifts,  interest,       4,761.80 

Robert  Charles  Billings 698.00 

William  L.  Bradley  Fond, 1,040.00 

BuBsey,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 120.02 

Helen  Collamore  Bequest 131.90 

Maria  Antoinette  Evans  Bequest      641.06 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  .  454.69 

Mary  Robeson  Sargent, 134.99 

Francis  Skinner, 1,040.00 

Francis  Skinner,  Jr.  Bequest, 530.00 

Bayard  and  Ruth  S.  Thayer, 1,115.00 

Edward  Whitney, 73.63  $M,TT4.V 

For  botanical  exploration  in  China. 

Sale  of  photographs,  material  and  publi- 
cations   $467.06 

Sears  Gift  for  Library.    Interest 27.7S 

Gifts  for  present  use 22,297.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $82,791.86  $40,774.39 
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ARNOLD    ARBORETUM   (continekd) 
INCOME 

Amounts  brought  forward, 922,731.86     40,771.89 

Gifts  for  purchase  of  Buuaey  land. 

Gifts, $10,000.00 

Interest, 862.40  10,362.40 

Gift  for  expentei  of  expedition  to  Australasia 1,000.00  934,064.26 

Subscriptions  to  Bulletins  of  Popular  Information,  .   .   .  $613.87 

Sale  of  sundry  publications, 669.20 

Sale  of  lantern  slides 47.50 

Sale  of  library  Catalogue 100.00 

Sale  of  herbarium  cases, 25.60 

Sale  of  wood 189.00 

Sale  of  surplus  material 5,230.00 

Sale  of  Japanese  photographs, 1,050.00 

Sale  of  Korean  photographs 850.00 

Sale  of  Journal, 171.96 

Sale  of  herbarium  specimens, 178.70 

Fees  for  course*  of  lectures, 85.00 

Receipts,  Korean  Expedition,   . 1,400.00       9,355.72 

$84,814.37 


EXPENDITURE 

From  Bears  Gift  for  Library,      9494.82 

For  expedition  to  Korea, 347.60 

For  expedition  to  Australasia, 155.00 

For  expedition  to  Formosa, 220.40      91,217.72 

General. 

Salariei, 98,173.33 

Services  and  wages 9,436.02 

Equipment  and  supplies 6,052.52 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,    .   .   .  304.61 

Labor  and  teaming, 19,097.63 

General  printing, 1,099.70 

Expenses  of  expeditions  for  collecting, 1,034.57 

Freight,  express,  etc., 315.71 

Printing  bulletins  and  expensea  of  mailing  same,  .   .  765.H9 

Rent  of  house, 608.00 

Travelling  expenses, 1,135.60 

Purchase  of  foreign  exchange, 10,560.00 

Printing  Quarterly,      1,013.31 

Sundries, 335.36 

Water,  heat,  light,  power  and  protection, 1,137.72 

Repairs,  buildings, 1,444.94      62,545.11 

Amount  carried  forward, t)63,762.8B 
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ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  (contiscbd) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward, 968,762.83 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment* $886.86 

Bunwr'i  Office,  collections,  and  payment*, 246.36 

Purchasing  Agent, 2.02  6SS.74 

Balance  constituted  as  follows  :  $64,396.67 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Funds  and 

Oifta, $13,762.80 

Balance  of  general  income  added  to  Arboretum  Con- 
struction Gift*,      8,1S2.04 

120,684.84 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income   met  by  charge! 

against  Fundi  and  Gift*, 467.04      20,417.80 

t84.8U.37 


Schedule  21 
BOTANIC   GARDEN 

INCOME   AND   EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1930 

INCOME 
Income  of  Funds. 

Botanic  Department  (4  income), (1,292.86 

Lowell,  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 8,691.90 

John  L.  Russell  (i  income) 26.00 

Interest  on  mortgage, 112.50     $6,023.26 

Material  supplied  courses  in  Botany, $211.50 

Material  supplied  Radcliffe  College, 192.60           404.00 

$M27.25 
Deficiency  of  income  met  by 

Advance  charged  to  General  Suspense 4,606.83 

$10,084.08 
EXPENDITURE  ~~ 

Labor, $6,880.76 

Equipment  and  supplies, 1,072.69 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 118.70 

Water,  heat,  light,  power  and  protection, 1,700.39 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings 880.94 

Express  and  cartage, 113.89 

Amount  carried  forward, $9,716.69 
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BOTANIC  GABDEN  (cohtikuid) 
EXPENDITUBE 

Amount  brought  forward, $9,716.69 

Interest  on  advances, •  ■ 181.06 

Sundries, 26.99 

Unirersity  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  core  of  investment (50.00 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments ST .66 

Inspector  of  Ground*  md  Building's  Office,  .  ...  1 .76 


SCHEDULE   22 

BOTANICAL  MUSEUM 

INCOME    AND   EXPENDITUBE 

For  the  year  ended  Jnne  80,  1920 

INCOME 

Botanical  Mttteum  balance,  interest, 988.76 

Gifts  for  present  nse- 

Gif  t  for  Botanical  Museum 8,650.00 

Gift  for  Cases,  interest 21.71     $8,710.46 

93,710.16 

EXPENDITUBE 

Services  and  wages, 11,950.00 

Equipment  and  supplies, 466.16 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  etc., 89.10 

Honorarium, 200.00 

Printing, 92.76 

Sundries, 1.68     (2,719.69 

University  charge. 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments $26.42 

Purchasing  agent, .88             27.21 

$2,716.88 
Balance  constituted  aa  follows  : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Fnnds  and 

Gifts, $21.71 

Balance  of  general  income  darned  to  General  Sus- 
pense,       911.92  963.63 

93,710.46 
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SCHCDDLK  23 

GRAY   HERBARIUM 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
For  the  jear  ended  June  SO,  1980 

INCOME 
Income  of  Funds. 

Gray  Herbarium  balance,  interest, $613.74 

Robert  Charles  Billing 760.00 

Helen  Collamore  Bequest, 78.78 

Asa  Gray  Memorial 1,714.74 

Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Systematic  Botany,    .  1, 115.415 

Herbarium 1,074.11 

Rose  Hollingsworth 26.00 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment, 10,477.46 

John  L.  Russell  (I  income), 78.00   $15,967.80 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 1,740.00 

Asa  Gray's  copyright $558.94 

Sale  of  card  index 1,064.37 

"      other  publications, S4.SB 

"      duplicate  boots  and  pamphlets, 161.11 

Sale  of  mounted  sheets, 160.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 78.76       2,086.42 

$19,745.78 
EXPENDITURE  ~ 

From  Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Systematic  Botany  Fund. 

Salary  of  Aaft  Gray  Professor  (part), (1,115.46 

Salaries, $5,817.66 

Services  and  wages, 6,016.47 

Equipment  and  supplies 2,110.82 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 167.01 

Printing 700.48 

Books, 542.28 

Binding, 240.86 

Explorations, 1,236.70 

Sundries, 66.72 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings, 60.88 

Caretaking,  land  and  buildings, 1,798.88      17,875.34 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments $161.90 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,      ....  246.81 

Inspector   of  Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses, 11.40 

Engineer, 35.43 

Purchasing  Agent, 8.64  448.77 

$19,439.56 

Balance  of  general  income  carried  to  General  Suspense, 306.16 

$19,745.71 
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SCHXDDUG   24 

OBSERVATORY 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1920 

INCOME 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),     .  .  $221.63 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903),    .   .   .  797.00 

Amory  Astronomical  Fund,   .   .            3,147.87 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton, 260.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoli, 130.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,620.00 

Henry  Draper  Memorial : 

Interest, (1,560.00 

Gift*  for  income ■     4,000.00  5,560.00 

J.  Rayner  Edmonds, 52.73 

Charlotte  Harris 104.00 

Haven, 2,840.00 

James  Hayward, 1,092.00 

Observatory  Endowment, 2,600.00 

Paine  Professorship, 2, GOO. 00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 14,244.46 

Edward  B.  Phillips, 5,805.90 

E.  C.  Pickering  Fellowship, 574.34 

Josiah  Quinoy, 561.24 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 471.00 

David  Bears  (1845) 1,462. 19 

David  Sears  (1916) 1,300.00 

Augustus  Story, 695.76    $63,640.17 

Charles  S.  Hinohman  Fellowship, 

Gift, $500.00 

Interest, 20.80           520.80 

Sate  of  photographs, $10.60 

"     Annals, 64.82 

11    sundry  publications, 104. G6 

Trustees  of  the  Sturgis  Fund,  share  cost  of  publishing 

the  Observatory  Annals, 2,069.86       2,249.84 

$56,410.81 


EXPENDITURE 
From  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  Fund  (1901) . 

Overdraft  of  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  1919-80,      $1,867.11 
"  "    Draper  Memorial  Fund,  1919-20,        2,770.71 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund. 

Services  and  v ages, $4,016.11 

Equipment  anil  supplies, 954.16 

Amounts  carried  forward, $4,970.27 
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OBSERVATORY  (coimmixD) 

Amount*  brought  forward, **,870.87      $4,637.82 

From  Uriah  A,  Boy  dan  Fund  (conti*.utd~) . 

Expedition  to  Jamaica, 3,133.50 

Expedition  to  Pern, 3,000.00 

Booki, 61.97 

Freight,  expreti,  etc., 323.07 

|1I(U7-11 

Less  overdraft  transferred  to  Advancement  of 

Astronomical  Science  Fund  (1901), 1,667.11        9,610.00 

From  Draper  Memorial  Fond. 

Administrative  and  executive  expenses, (1,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 4,180.71 

Bent  and  care  of  space  In  building, 9.300,00 

$8,380.71 
Less  overdraft  transferred  to  Advancement  of 

Astronomical  Science  Fond  (1901), 9,770.71        0,660.00 

From  Charles  8.  Hinohman  Fellowship, 610.60 

From  Edward  C.  Flekeriug  Fellowship  for  Women,   ....  7(4.11 

Salarie $11,888.84 

Services  and  wages, 8,407.38 

Equipment  and  supplies, ,  -   -   •  8,148.44 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 657.82 

Printing 676.77 

Binding, 633.60 

Books, 816.01 

Printing  Annals, 4,666.66 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Freight  and  teaming, 140.41 

Labor  on  grounds, 1,100.08 

Laundry  work, 36.68 

Sundrie 38.64 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings, 46S.66 

Caietakiiig,  land  and  buildings, 1,915.76 

(38,797.84 
Leas  amount  transferred  to 

Draper  Memorial  Fund 4,300.00      38,597.84 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, (605.19 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments 373.89 

Inspector's  Office,  salary  and  expenses 14.74          796.31 

Amount  carried  forward,  .....  $50,498.89 
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OBSERVATORY   (comtimiied) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount  bronght  forward,      960,198.89 

Balance  constituted  at  follows : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Fundi  and 

Gifts,      97,040.31 

Balance  of  general  income  added  to  the  AdTance- 
ment  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901)  Fond,    -.  .      8,477.62 
Ltn :  $10,517.88 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

charges  against  Fundi  and  Glfti, 4,606.91       5,911.93 

$56,410.81 


Schedule  25 

BLUE  HILL  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY 

INCOME  AND   BXPENDITUBE 

For  the  year  ended  Jane  80,  1930 

INCOME 

Income  of  A.  Lawrence  Rotoh  Sequent, $3,841.18 

ii       >>  Waldo  E.  Forbes  Fund, 312.00 

Aimee  Sargent  Bequest, 1,800.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  Bine  Hill  Observatory,    .  SG.96      $4,589.14 

Gifts  for  present  me 1,500.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 5.00 

$6,044.14 
Deficit  met  by  the  accumulated  income  of  the  A.  Lawrenno 

RotCh  Bequest, 3,440.66 

tMJjjjjjjj 

EXPENDITURE 

Salary  of  Director, $4,538.38 

Serried  and  wages, 3,163.77 

Equipment  and  mppllei, 668.68 

Stationery,  pottage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 118.14 

Books, 78.83 

Freight  and  express, 33.78 

Laundry, , 39.45 

Repairs,  bnikling, '        50.52 

CaretaHng,  building 877.76      $8,483.30 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments,      $41.38 

Bnnar'i  Office,  receipts  and  payments, 11.82             53,60 

$8,484.80 
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MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
For  the  j-ear  ended  Jane  BO,  1930 

INCOME 
Income  of  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  balance,  interest,  $1,616.96 

Agassis  Memorial, 15,492,62 

Alexander  Agassis  Bequest,  General  Pnrpoaei. 

Interest, $3,094.00 

Allowance  from  College  to  increase 
income  to  rate  of  income  of  funds. 

in  general  investments, 8,080.00  5,174.00 

Alexander  Agassis  Bequest  for  Publications,  .  4,706.00 

George  H.  Agassis, 2,600.00 

George  B.  Agassis  Special  Fund, 2,600.00 

Louis  Cabot, 268.61 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 372.79 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,800.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  Museum  Comparative 

Zoology S9.0S 

SturgiB  Hooper, 5,640.80 

Humboldt, 468.74 

Willard  Feele  Hunnewoll, 291.46 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....  6,108.39 

Henry  L.  Pieroe,  Residuary  (part) 7,949.64 

Teachers'  and  Pupils', 394.89 

Maria  Whitney 358.64 

Maria  Whitney  and  James  Lyman  Whitney,  28.08  $56,71968 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  bj  Radclifle  College, $700.00 

Sale  of  publications 608.84 

Sundry  receipts, '  46.80      1,350.1* 

EXPENDITURE 

Alexander  Agassis  Bequest  for  Publications,  .  .  .  $6,090.70 

Louis  Cabot  Fnnd, 177.92 

Humboldt  Fnnd, 417.60 

Willard  Peele  Hunnewell  Fund, 291.46 

Maria  Whitney  Fund, ."....  274.10    HM* 

Salary  of  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor, $6,288.88 

Other  Salaries, 17,000.00               _ 

Amounts  carried  forward $28,388.33     $6,251-68 
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MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  (couTntiro) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount!  brought  forward, $13,238.83      $8,351.33 

Berrien  and  wages 18,377.00 

Equipment  and  supplies, 969.19 

Stationery,  pottage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 192.30 

Printing 8,851.51 

Collections  and  collector*  expenses, 119.80 

Book*, 6.09 

Binding, 157.88 

Freight,  cartage,  etc 415.43 

Laundry  work,      63.71 

Adjustment  Solon  F.  Whitney  Bequeit 200.00 

Sundries, 4.00 

Repairs,  building 1,135.66 

Water,  beat,  light,  power  and  protection 9,135.94      51,289.88 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment*, $518.89 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payment*,    ....  185.90 

Inspector   of  Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary   and 

expenses, .92           705.71 

$58,246.78 
Less  the  following  items  transferred  : 
To  the  College,  Schedule  3 : 

Heating  and  serrice, $8,625.00 

Publishing   contribution!!  from  the  Laboratory 

of  Geography, 200.00 

Services  of  librarian, 850.00 

To  the  University,  Schedule  7 :  $4,075.00 

University  charge 705.71       4,780.71 

$58,466.01 
Balance  constituted  as  follows  : 

Balance  of  restricted  Income  added  to 

Funds  and  Gifta, $637.55 

Surplus  of  general  income  carried  to 

General  Suspense, 4,851.96 

$4,989.51 

Deficit  of  restricted  income  met  by  charges  against 

Funds  and  Gift* 385.70       4,603.81 

$58,069.82 
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SCHKDDU  27 

PEABODT  MUSEUM   OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY 

INCOME  AND  EXPKNDITUBE 

For  the  yew  ended  June  80,  1990 

INCOME 
Income  of  Fundi. 

Peabody  Museum  balance,  interest, $284.50 

Henry  W.  Haynes  Bequest, 53.00 

Hemenway  Fellowship, 701.4s 

Mary  Hemenway  Fund  for  Archaeology,   .   .   .  9,891.79 

Francis  Cabot  Lowell  Memorial, 53.00 

Peabody  Building 1,498.16 

Peabody  Collection 2,500.87 

Peabody  Professor, 3,500.87 

F.  W.  Putnam  Fund, 11.65 

Eliza  O.  and  Mary  P.  Ropes  (port),  ....  1,6+3.71 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,213.99 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration 552.81 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 260. oo 

Robert  C.  Wintorop  Scholarship, 880.94 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott 1,086.80 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund : 

Peabody  Mnienrn, 52.70 

Salarie 80.63 

Subject  to  order  of  Professor  Tozzer,     ....  57.64 

Yucatan  Department, 126.00 

Gifts  for  special  use, 

Gifts, $1,570.00 

Interest, 41.58  1,611.68    $17,018.08 

Sale  of  publications, 186.18 

Sale  of  duplicate  books 68.84 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 5.76           100.38 

$17,118.84 
Balance  constituted  as  follow!  : 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met   by  charges 

against  Funds  and  Gifts $1,541.84 

Deficit  of  general  income  carried  to  General  Sus- 
pense and  met  by  accumulated  surplus  of  farmer 

yews, 1,171.86 

12,712.69 
Ltu: 
Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Fundsand  Gifts,      1,684.60        1,038.19 

18,141.55 
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PEABODY   MUSEUM  (coktoiotd) 
EXPENDITURE 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  Peabody  Mujenm  Salariej,  (600.00 

Mary  Komenway  Fond, 8,000.00 

Huntington  :F>othingham  Woloott  Fund,  speci- 
mens,        709.60 

Hemenway  Fellowship, 625.00 

Robert  0.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 326.00 

Thaw  Fellowship 1,204.61 

Gifts  for  special  w 8,683.60      $8,048.71 

Salarie 85,500.00 

Umeim  supplies  and  incidentals, 467.99 

Museum  labels, 110.89 

Freight,  express,  customs  and  postage, 98.06 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  messengers, 108.33 

Construction  of  cases 1,178.98 

Photo  supplies  and  prints, 104.86 

Explorations, 80.21 

Library  books  bought, 191.82 

Library  binding, 205.95 

Library  incidentals, 11.96 

Insurance,     88.80 

Publications, 623.88 

Special  appropriation, 1,164.28 

Bepairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings, 212.25 

CaretsJdng,  land  and  buildings, 5,201.23      15,508.3a 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments,     $113.68 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 216.11 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and 

expenses, 78.68 

Watchmen, 128.58 

Janitor, 147.04 

Chief  Engineer, 98.60       1,107.69 

Less  amounts  transferred.  $21,662.72 

Repairs,  land  and  buildings, $218.86 

Caretaldng,  land  and  buildings, 5,201.23 

University  charge, 1,107.69       6,621.17 

$18,111.55 

The  above  amounts  are  transferred  at  follows :  ~ 

■      90  %  to  University,  Schedule  7, $5,869.05 

10$  to  College,  Schedule  8, 668.12 

$6,521.17 
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Schidulz  28 

SEMITIC   MUSEUM 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 

For  the  yew  ended  June  SO,  1990 

INCOME 

tncoine  from  Teachers' Endowment  (part), $3,000.00 

Gift*  for  Semitic  Collection,  intereit 24.48 

Gift*  for  eicavationi  in  Palestine,  intereit, 58.44 

Oifti  for  general  purpose!,  intereit, 160.32      $8,227.84 

$2,337.84 
EXPENDITDEE 

From  gifti  for  excavations  in  Palestine, $4.63 

Curator 3,000.00 

Repaln  and  equipment,  laud  and  building, $34.37 

CaretaUng,  land  and  building 1,869.30        1,898.67 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  InTeltxnenta, $22.62 

Bursar's  Office,  collection!  and  payment!, 1.89 

Watchmen, 118.91 

Engineer, 26.61 

Janitor, 79.09  344.01 

$4,142.21 
Leas  amount!  tranif erred. 

General  expense $1,698.67 

University  charge 244.0S        2,137.69 

$2,004.53 
The  above  amount*  are  transferred  as  follows  i 

70  %  to  University,  Schedule  7, $1,496.38 

80  %  to  Divinity  School,  Schedule  15 641.81 

$2,137.fi9 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Funds  and  Gifts 222.71 

$3,337.24 
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Schedule  29 

GERMANIC  MUSEUM 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 

INCOME 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Germanic  Museum  balance,  interest,        $504.99 

Emperor  "William, 1,869.42 

Germanic  Museum,      620.73 

Germanic  Museum  Endowment, 3,942.88 

Hugo  Bejflinger Bequest, 2,580.74     (8,868.21 

(8,866.31 

EXPENDITURE 
General. 

Equipment  and  supplies, $9.03 

Travelling  expense*, 120.00 

Dnea  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  ....  10.00 

Stationery  and  postage,      10.64 

Sundries, 1.06 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  building,     ....  153.41 

Caretaking,  land  and  building, 1,458.11     (1,767.24 

University  charge. 

Treasurer1!  Office,  care  of  investments, (89.46 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 38.03 

Inspector  of   Grounds  and  Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses 20.31 

Watchmen 54.79 

Engineer, 12.78.        210.37 

(1,967.61 
Less  University  charge  transferred  to  University,  Schedule  7,  .    .  810.87 

(1,757.24 
Balance  constituted  as  follows : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Funds  and  Gifts,  (4,866.56 
Balanceof  general  income  carried  to  General  Suspense,  2,244.42        7,110.97 

(8,868.21 
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Schedule  SO 
WILLIAM  HAYES  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITDBE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 
INCOME 
Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts  ! 
William  Hayes  Fogg. 

Interest $3,604.84 

Gifts  to  be  added  to  income,    .   .   .        1,260.00     $8,664.84 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 841.81 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  .  .78 

William  M.  Priohard, 815.06 

John  Witt  BandaU, 

Interest, $1,667.85 

Gifts  to  be  added  to  income,    .  .  .      8,794.14      4,361.99 

Hary  K.  Searle, 99.63 

Harvey  B.  Wetzel  Bequeat 8,793.46 

Gifts  for  Mnienm  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fnnd. 

Gifts $5,890.00 

Other  receipts, 4.10       5,194.10 

Gifts  from  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Fogg  Art 

Museum.     Gifts, $3,845.00 

Interest 14.45      3,859.45 

Gift  Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs, 3,500.00 

Gift  Samuel  Sachs, 3,300.00 

Gift  of  Arthur  Saabs, 5,189.53 

Gifts  for  purchase  of  Lockoff  fresco, 250.00 

Gifts  for  Teaching  Equipment  Fund. 

Gifts, $2,563.08 

Grant  from  College  Fund,   ....      8,400.00     5,963.03   $37,513.67 

Sale  of  photographs,  catalogue,  etc., KM 

$37,683.16 
Balance  constituted  at  follows; 

Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts, $15,068.58 

Advance  carried  to  General  Suspense 16.58 

$15,073.16 
Lmt 

Balance  of  restricted  Income  carried  to  Fond*  and 

Gifts,      3,000.05      13,073.11 

$50,605.17 
EXPENDITURE  ~ 

From  the  fallowing  Funds  and  Gifts : 
Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Curator, $250.00 

Services, 170.93        $430.93 

Amount  carried  forward,  .      '  $480.93 

Ml 
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WILLIAM  HATES   FOGG  ART  MUSEUM  (cowmtoiD) 
EXPENDITUBE 

Amount  brought  forward, 9130.92 

From  the  following  Fundi  and  Gilts  (continued)  ■ 

William  H.  Prichard,  collection. 1,341.90 

John  Witt  Bandall. 

Curator, 9250.00 

Expenses _  1,182.40  4,481.40 

Mary  R.  Searle,  books, 182.41 

Hervey  E.  Wetsel  Bequest, 15,000.00 

Gifts  for  Teaching  Equipment, 6,875.89 

Gifts  for  Museum  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fund,  4,893.59 

Gift  of  Samuel  Sachs, 2,200.00 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Saohs, 5,196.43 

Gift  of  Arthur  Saoha, 5,189.53 

Gifts  from  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Fogg  Art 

Museum, 2,848.60   $47,080.15 

General. 

Director, $500.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,618.28 

Equipment  and  supplies, 686.81 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,   .  .  .  233.58 

Insurance,     201.91 

Printing, 9.96 

Sundries, 24.07 

Repairs  and  equipment,  building 863.64 

Caretaking,  building 5,785.81        9,360.93 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, $60.98 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 207.61 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,   salary   and 

expenses 86.74 

Engineer 89.25 

Watchmen, 168.46           511.99 

966,868.07 
Less  amounts  transferred. 

Caretaking,  building, 16,785.81 

DniTersity  charge 511.99        6,347.80 

960,606.27 

The  aboTe  amounts  are  transferred  as  follows : 

10 %  to  University,  Schedule  T 9624.78 

90%  to  College,  Schedules 6,638.09 

96,347.80 
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B  SI 

APPLETON  CHAPEL 
INCOME   AND   EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 

INCOME 
Income  of  Fundi. 

Fund  for  Religious  Services, $58.77 

Inorease  Sumner  Wheeler 2,622.98 

Bdward  Wlggleuworth  Memorial, 7,800.00  $10,478.70 

Use  of  organ, 148.80 

$10,630.60 
Balance  constituted  as  follows : 

Deficit  of  general  income  met  by 
Accumulated  income  of  the  Increase  8.  Wheeler 

Food,     $441.10 

Transferred  to  University  Account,  Schedule  7,  2,214,81      2.655.41 

»18,2T<.01 

EXPENDITURE 

Pleaching  and  morning  services, $4,165.00 

Administrator, 400.00 

Organist  and  Choir-matter, 2,500.00 

Choir,     2,764.80 

Equipment  and  supplies, 418.22 

Printing, 188.28 

Music, 128.48 

Board  of  preachers, 44.90 

Work  on  organ, ' 681.18 

Decorations  at  Christmas  service 60.00 

Laundry  work 7.76 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings,  ....  76.57 

Caretaking,  land  and  bnildingt, 1,584.70   $12,830.48 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, $106.69 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 126.98 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and 

expenses, 48.77 

Watchmen, 87.82 

Janitor,      60.60 

Engineer, 20.82         W.68 

$18,276.01 
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SCBXDUL*  82 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1980 

INCOME 
Income  of  Fundi . 

Phillips  Brooks  Home  Endowment, $546.36 

John  W.  ana  Belinda  L.  Bandall,  .....  419.90 

Balph  H.  Saepard, 589.89 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial 305.71 

Louise  B.  Battens, 145.65 

Phillips  Brooks  Home  Association  Endowment,  4,101-76     96,109.87 
"  $6, 109  .ST 


EXPENDITURE 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Association (4,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 831.61 

Equipment  and  supplies, 45. 06 

Rent  of  piano, 45.00 

Contribution  to  Harvard  Dame 60.00 

Laundry, 37.11 

University  teas, 250.00 

Sundries, 8.48 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  building, 216.96 

Caretaking,  land  and  building,      2,871.63      (8,840.78 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, (61.03 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 83.81 

Inspector  of   Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary   and 

expenses , 8.76 

Watchmen, 61.60 

Engineer 14.88 

Janitor, 42.76           271.79 

(8,612.57 
Less  amounts  transferred. 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  building,    ....  (216.95 

Caretaking,  land  and  building,      2,871.63 

University  charge, 271.79        8,360.87 

(5,252.20 
Balance  constituted  as  follows : 

Balance  of  restricted  income  added  to  Fund*  and  Gifts,  (1,067.31 
Less  Deficiency  of  restricted  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts,     ....  810.24          857.07 
(6,109.87 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE  (contintikd) 

EXPENDITURE 

The  above  amount*  are  transferred  «*  follow*  : 

10  %  to  Unireriity,  Schedule  7, $BB6.0S 

Remainder,  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students: 

College,  Schedule  8, 3,086.60 

School  of  Engineering,  Schedule  IS, 81.86 

Graduate   School  of  Business  Administration, 

Schedule  IS, S6S.99 

Schools  of  Architecture,  Schedule  14,     ....  42.32 

Divinity  School,  Schedule  15, 87.68 

Law  School,  Schedule  16 671.10 

$8,860.97 


Schedule  83 

HEMENWAT  GYMNASIUM,  UNIVERSITY   SQUASH 

COURTS   AND   BIG  TREE  SWIMMING  POOL 

INCOME   AND   EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 

D3COME 
Fees  for  the  use  of 

Lockers,  by  Undents, $4,015.00 

Gymnasium,  by  graduates, 90.00     M.OW-W 

Deficit  transferred  to  the  following  departments  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students  ; 

College,  Schedule  8, (10,101.81 

Engineering  School,  Schedule  12, 408.26 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 

Schedule  IS 1,270.87 

Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, Schedule  11 209.5S 

Divinity  School,  Schedule  15, 187.01 

Law  School,  Schedule  IS, 2,884.16     15,009. IS 

|W,0«.ll 
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HEMENWAY  GYMNASIUM,  UNIVERSITY  SQUASH 

COURTS  AND  BIG  TREE  SWIMMING  POOL  (contimded) 

EXPENDITURE 

Services  and  wages $365.00 

Equipment  and  supplies, 3,311.53 

Telephone, 139.03 

Printing, 89.1! 

Repairs,  buildings, 5,833.62 

Caretaking,  buildings, 9,666.63 

Sundries, 1.06    (18,235.08 

Uniyersity  charge : 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,    ....  $114. G6 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and  ex- 
penses,    129.86 

Watchmen, 467.67 

Engineer,      106.63           808.81 

(19,041.19 


Schedule  34 
STILLMAN    INFIRMARY 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
For  the  year  ended  June  80,  1920 

INCOME 
Income  of  Ponds  and  Gifts. 

Robert  Charles  Billings,  for  Stillman  In- 
firmary   18,148.91 

Free  Bed  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1868 881.60 

Free  Bed  Fund  for  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  .   .   .  88.90 

Herbert  Sohurc  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fond,    .  .  2*0.98 

Stillman  Infirmary  Gift,  interest 574.76 

Joseph  and  Luoius  Tuokerman  Free  Bed,  .  620.00 

Henry  F.  Waloott, 166.61 

Gift  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Lyman,  in  memory  Theo- 
dore Myron  Arms,  for  books  and  bookcases,    .   .  500.00      (6,616.76 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Infirmary  annual  fees, (4,416.40 

Receipts  from  patients 6,058.61      11,874.01 

Amount  carried  forward, (16,690.77 
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STILLMAN  INFIRMARY  (contwcbd) 
INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, 416,890.77 

Receipts  to  replace  amounts  not  charged  students  who 
pay  the  increased  tuition  fee  : 

College.     Schedules $10,664,00 

School  of  Engineering,  Schedule  18 493.00 

Graduate     School     of    Business     Administration. 

Schedule  18, 1,504.00 

School*  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Schedule  14, 886.00     13,098.00 

189,986.77 
Balance  constituted  as  follow! : 

Deficit  of  general  income  transferred  to  University,   (14,118.07 

Balance  of  restricted  income  carried  to  Funds  and 

Gifts 121.71      18,990.86 

843,977.18 

EXPENDITURE 

Services  and  wages, $14,468.00 

Equipment  imd  supplies, 12,837.16 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph, 318.75 

Printing, 36.08 

Installation  oil  burning  equipment, 3,946.G4 

Sundries, 71.88 

Repairs  and  equipment,  land  and  buildings,  ......  8,201.74 

Caretaking,  land  and  buildings 8,632.26   S4S.406.4O 

Books  and  bookcases,  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Iiyman  Gift,      378.29 

University  charge. 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, $60.66 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,     ....  159.19 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 750.00 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and 

expenses,  194.09 

Engineer 36.48 

Purchasing  Agent, 1.72       1,193.44 

843,977.13 
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Schedule  35 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS   AND   GIFTS  FOR 

SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1990 

INCOME 

Anonymous  Fund 95,611.60 

Anonymous  Fund  No.  9  : 

Interest, $1,489.69 

Kenti  BiTerriew  Eitate, 609.56  2,042.94 

Anonymous  Fund  No.  4, 16,067.76 

Gifts  for  Arnold  Arboretum  Building,  interest, G5.43 

J".  Arthur  Beebe  (pan),      2,816.98 

flussey  Trust  (part), 8,748.78 

Gift  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 69,228.80 

Class  of  1834  Fund .' 180.49 

"         1S63     »      167.68 

1864     "      202.28 

"         1866     "      684.77 

"        1867     "      800.00 

"        1S68     "      107.17 

"        1864     "      167.88 

Dr.  John  C.  Cutter  Bequeit  (part), 418.11 

Charles  Dexter  Memorial  Fnnd, 170.00 

Henry  Isaiah  Dorr  Bequest, 4,268.16 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 266.46 

Germanic  Museum  Building,  interest 799.04 

G-odkin  Lectures  Fund, 1,072.34 

Gray  Herbarium,  pft  for  construction,  interest, 40.14 

Gifts  for  New  Gymnasium  Building,  interest, 481.40 

Gift  for  flagpole  on  Stadium,  interest,    .   _ 9163 

Harvard  Memorial  Society,      97.46 

Gift  for  expenses  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  Committee's  Boston 

Office, 10,000.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund  (pan), 10,190.66 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 416.T3 

Horatio  King  Fund  (part), 400.06 

Morris  Iioeb  Bequest, 89,076.80 

William  S.  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund  (part) 300.00 

James  J.  Myers  Fund 6,166.33 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  Fund. 

Interest, (1,668.16 

Sales 19.60  1,680.96 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $168,985.81 
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NON-DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS  AND   GD7TS, 

ETC.  (coMTtmnc) 

INCOME 

Amount  brought  forward, 9168,886-81 

Henry  8.  Nonrso  Fond  (put) 906.94 

Henry  Kernble  Oliver  Fund 4,906.18 

John  Knowles  Paine  Fund, 1,358.76 

Bobert  Troup  Paine, 3,213.92 

Lecture!  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 833.30 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economic*. 

Income  of  John  K.  Thayer  Fund, $831.00 

Sales, 3,868.85 

Gift, 40.00  4,140.88 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund 91,616.83 

Joaiah  Hoyoe  Memorial,      4SS.S8 

Wallace  C.  Sabine  Memorial 4,764.56 

Gardiner  Hubbard  Soudder  Fond, 621. 72 

George  Smith  Bequest, 785.04 

StOUghton  Fnnd  (part) 48.82 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer  Fund, 1,001 .83 

Gift*  for  Tropical  Medictae  Hospital,  interest, 241.28 

Ira  D.  Van  Duaee  Scholarship  Fand, 278.25 

War  Activities  Fund. 

Gift*, $26.00 

Interest, 768.22  778.22 

Gift  Solon  F.  Whitney,  Adjustment  from  Museum 

of  Comparative  Zoology, 200.00 

Daniel  Williams  Fund 908.44 

Sarah  Winslov  Fund, 260.17 

Woodland  Hill  Fnnd,  use  of  laboratory, 1,000.00 

$2 17, 169.48 

EXPENDITUBE 

Anonymous  Fnnd,  annuity, 96,600.00 

Anonymous  Fund  No.  4, 15,164.46 

J.  Arthur  Beebe  Bequest,  expense*  of  real  estate 2,816.28 

Buasey  Trust  (part). 

Annuities $2,000.00 

Taxes, 1,748.78  8,748.78 

Gift  from  the  Oarnegie  Foundation,  Retiring  Allowance*,     .   .   .  69,228.80 

CIaeeofl8B7Fnnd 167.6J 

"        1864     "      164-76 

Dr.  John  C.  Cutter  Bequest,  annuity, 418.11 

Charles  Dexter  Memorial, 170.00 

Henry  Isaiah  Dorr  Bequest,  annuity 4,353.16 

Amount  carried  forward $101,626.48 
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NON-DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS  AND  GD7TS, 

ETC.   (connwuro) 

EXPEND  ITDBE 

Amount  brought  forward, S  101,8*6.48 

Paul  Dudley  Fund,  Dudleian  lectures, 100.00 

Germanic  Museum  Building  construction, 3,288.81 

Oodkin  Lecture  Fund, 1,000.00 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  share  1918-19  income  paid  to  . 

Harvard  Alumni  Association, $4,374.00 

Sundry  expenses, 120.66  8,301.86 

Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  gift  for  expenses  of 

Boston  Committee's  Office, 10,000.00 

A.  Paul  Keith  Bequest,  legal  expenses, 100.00 

HOratiO  King,  annuity, 400.05 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 360.00 

Morris  Loeb  Bequest,  annuity, 31,886.01 

W.  S.  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund,  legal  expense, 800.00 

James  J.  Myers  Fund,  annuities 7,000.00 

William  Belden  Noble  Lecture*  Fund, 4.47 

Henry  S.  Bourse  Fund,  annuity 906.93 

Henry  Kemble  Oliver  Fund,  annuity, 4,908.18 

John  K.  Paine  Fund,  annuity, 1,240.00 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 146.00 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, .  fi, 409.46 

Bearing  Allowance  Fund,      17,619.90 

Josiah  Boyoe  Memorial,  annuity 886.68 

Wallaoe  O.  Sabine  Memorial,  Annuity, 4,900.00 

Gardiner  Hubbard  Soudder  Fund,  annuity 480.00 

George  Smith  Bequest,  annuities, 700.00 

StOUghton,  expense  of  real  estate,      48. 81 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer,  annuities, 1,060.00 

Ira  D.  Tan  Dusee  Fund,  annuity 198.33 

War  Activities  Fund. 

American  University  Union  in  Europe, $611.70 

Expenses  of  finding  employment  for  former  students 
who  were  members  of  the  U.  8.  Army, 1,431.06 

Printing  Memoirs  of  Harvard  Dead, 1,498.86 

Expenses  War  Record*  Office,      4,664.08 

Office  expenses,  Commandant  of  the  Field  Artillery  Re- 

»er»e  Corps, 1,865.24 

Salary,  biographer  of  the  Harvard  Dead  in  the  war 

against  Germany, 3,000.00 

Miscellaneous,      SS8.S0  11,789.28 

Solon  p.  Whitney  Gift 63.06 

Daniel  Williams  Fund.     Treasurer  for  Mashpee  Indians,     .   .  660.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 9300,108.46 
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NON-DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS  AND   GIFTS, 

ETC.  (contihced) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount  brought  forward, $WQ,108.4fl 

Surah  Winalow  Food. 

Miuister  at  Tyngsborough,    .   , $130.11 

Teacher  at  Tyngsboraugb, 190.11 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  University j    .   .               S.SS  146.47 

Woodland  Hill  Fund .     Intercut  on  advances 389.98 

$800,744.91 
Balance  constituted  as  follows : 
Balance  of  restricted  income 

Added  to  Funds  and  Gift*, $32,859.24 

Carried  to  General  Suspense, 610.0S 

$88,469.86 

Deficiency  of  reitricted  income  met  by 

Charges  against  Funds  and  Gifts,   .  $16, S86.08 
Advances  carried  to  General  Sus- 
pense   1,468.61     17.0S4.69      16,4.14.57 

$117,169. 46 
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Certificate  of  the  Committee  of  tht   Ovtriecri  of  Harvard  College,  for 
examining  ike  Aecovntt  of  tht   Treasurer 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  to  examine 
the  account!  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1920,  have,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined  and  audited  the  Cash- 
book  and  Journal,  covering  the  period  from  July  lit,  1919,  to  June  30th,  1920, 
Inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds.,  notes,  mortgages,  certificate! 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  band  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  daring  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fall;  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  They  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  dnly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  In  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
Touched  ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries,  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also,  by  the  aid  of  said  expert,  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the 
entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts 
there  are  rightly  cast,  and  correctly  balanced. 

(Signed) 
THOMAS  B.  GANNETT,  Acting  Chairman,  1  Of  the 

HERMANN   F.   CLARKE,  L  Committee  on  bthaif  of  tht 

ALVIN  F.  SORTWELL,  I  Board  of  Overtetr*. 

Boston,  February  16,  1921. 
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Danforth,  T.  {Be.),  118. 
Dante  (iV.),  121. 
Davit,  Horace,  Bequest  (B-),  128,  193, 

196. 
Day,  M.  {Be.),  118. 
Dean's  Loan  Fund  (C.,l)c),  118. 
Dean's  Office  Expenses : 
College,  188. 
Dental  School,  225. 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  188. 
Graduate    School    of     Arts    and 

Sciences,  188. 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, 189. 
Summer  School,  200,  201. 
Degrand,  Peter  P.  F.  (£.),  66,   123, 

140,  193,  196,217,  220. 
DeLamar,  Joseph  B.  Bequest  (*.)•  2°. 

"40,  216,  217,  220. 
Denny  (£.),  123,  193,  196. 
Dental   Endowment    Fnnd,    Class    of 

BSC,  152,  224. 
Dental  Endowment  Fund,  Class  ofjisas, 

152,224. 
Dental  Endowment  Fundi  Class  of  rSgi, 
152,  224. 
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Dental  Endowment  Fond,  Clau  of  189,1, 

152,  221. 
Dental  Endowment  Fund,  CUm  of  1893, 

162,  224. 
Dental  Endowment  Fund,  Class  of  igai, 

152,  224. 

Dental  Endowment  Fond,  Clau  of  1904. 

153,  224. 

Dental  Endowment  Fund,  Class  of  1907, 
152,  224. 

Dental  Endowment  Fond,  Class  of  1909, 

152,  224. 
Dental  School: 
Funds,  162. 
Gifts  for  Capital,  18. 
Gifts  for  current  nse,  39. 
Schedule  18,  224. 
Income,  224,  225. 
Expenditure,  225,  226. 
Dental  School  (balance),  150. 
Dental  School  Endowment,  IS1,  1523, 

224'. 
Derby,  G- and  M.  (S.),  ill. 
Dexter,  Charles,  Memorial  (S.),  16,  66, 

64,  108,  249,  250. 
Dexter,  J.  (8.),  111. 
Dextei  Lectureship  (D.~),  132,  210. 
.  DUIaway,  G.  W.  (F.),  108. 
Divinity  School: 

Gift  for  Immediate  Use,  39. 
Funds,  132. 
Schedule  15,  210. 
Income,  210. 
Expenditure,  211-213. 
Divinity  School  (balance),  168,  210. 
Divinity  School  Endowment,  132,210. 
Doe,  O.  W.  (C,S.),  111. 
Doe,  0.  W.  (Af.,S.),  151. 
Dormitories : 

College,   186,  190. 
Dorr,  G.  B.  (U.),  56,  86,  171. 
Dorr,  Henry  I.  Chair  of  Research  and 
Teaching  (M.),  67, 140, 169,  2*0,  250. 
Draper,  G-  (U-),  56,  86,  171. 
Draper  Memorial  (O.),  53, 155, 233',  231. 
Drew,  Charles  Church  (tf.),  25,86,  171. 
Dudley,  P.  (ft),  97,  249,  251. 
Duplicate  Money  (S.),  127,  195,  198. 
Duplicate  Money(Ji".,£),  146,217,220. 
Du  Pont,  A.  I.  (ft),  64,  97,  183,  187. 
Du  Pont  Fellowship,  108. 


Dwlght,  Thomas,  Memorial  (AT.),  28, 
91,  140,  216,  217,  220. 

Baton  (P.),  97,  181. 

Economics  Department,  26,  35, 104s. 

KddaClnb  (S.),  111. 

Eddy,  R.  H.  (K)i  56,  86, 171. 

Edtnanda,  J.  R.,  Bequest  (0.),    156, 
233. 

Education  Department,  36,  185,  188. 

Eliot  (P.),  97,  181. 

Eliot,  Charles  (P.).  181,  208'. 

Eliot,  Charles  William  Fund,  27,  137, 
138,  185. 

Eliot,  Jon.  Phillips'  Gift  (P.),  64,  97, 
181. 

Eliot,  W.  S.  (5.),  111. 

Ellery,  J.  (Be.'),  118. 

Ellis,  C,  and  L.  (3t.),  68,  140,  216. 

Ellis,  C.  and  L.  (Aid),  163, 181. 

Ellis,  H.  (tf.),86,  172. 

Emerson,  G.  H   (S.),  Ill,  226,  227. 

Emperor  William,  159,  241. 

Endicott,  William  (Jf.),  140,219,221. 

Engineering  (P.),  128,  201. 

Engineering  and  Mining,  Schools  of : 
Funds,  128,  129. 
Gifts  for  Capital,  18. 
Schedule  is,  201. 
Income,  201. 
Expenditure,  202,  203. 

English  Department,  104,  183. 

Epstein,  Msx  (lie.,  I..),  Harvard  En- 
dowment Fund,  28,  91. 

Erring  (P.),  07,  181. 

Evans,  Maria  A.,  Bequest  (A.),  13,  69, 
154,  228. 

Evans,  Maria  A.,  Bequest  (Dent.),  18, 
68,  153,  224. 

Eveleth,  J.  (S.),  Ill,  202*,  208". 

Everett,  William  (C),  64,  86,  172, 

Exhibitions  (St.),  118. 

Exhibits : 

A,  6,  7. 

B,  8,  9. 

C,  10-12. 

D,  13-28. 

E,  29-55. 

Expenditures    and    Receipts,    General 
Statement,  8,  9. 

By  departments,  10,  II. 
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Fabyan,  G. ,  Foundation  for  Comparative 
Pathology  (X.),  140,  SIT,  220. 

Fabyan,  Q.,  Foundation,  Special  (if,), 
141,916,  21T,  220. 

Fall  Hirer  (S.),  111. 

Fallow,  John  S-,  Memorial  (Formerly 
Unknown  Mem.),  97,  181,  188,  187. 

Farnham,  Horace  P.,  Scholarship  (Jf.)> 
161. 

Farnaworth,  Henry  W.  Memorial  (£.), 
123,  195,  198. 

Farrar,  E.  (B.),  123,  193,  19C. 

Farrar  (S.),  1*2- 

Farrington,  C.  F.  (J/.),  141,  216,  217, 
220. 

Fay,  S.  P.  P.  (1708)  (3.),  136. 

Fechheimer,  Nathan  Loan,  Harvard  En- 
dowment Fund.  26,  90. 

Examination,  1*0,  191,  219,  224. 

Graduation,    186,    205,    208,    211, 
227. 

Gymnasium,  216. 

Infirmary  (Dental  School),  224. 

Laboratory,  185,  186,  189,  202,  208, 
219,224. 

Laboratory  (balances),  168,  170. 

Library,  IDS. 

Matriculation,  219. 

Microscope,  108,  219,  222. 

Registration,  200,  208. 

Stillman  Infirmary,  247. 

Tuition,    185,  200,  202,  205,  208, 
211,  214,  219,  224,  227. 
Fellowships : 

Funds,  107,  150,  183. 

Receipts,  183,  208,  217. 

Payments,  186,  220,  227. 
Fenno,  L.  C.  (.V.),  141,  219,  221. 
Fenno,  L.  C.,  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fund 

(.V.),  141,219,221. 
Fine  Arts  Department,  36,  101',  105. 
Fines  (B.),  127,' 195,  198. 
Fines  Loan  ('.'.,  He.),  118. 
Fisher  (P.),  97,  181. 
Fisher,  G.  (5.),  13G. 
Fiaher,  G-  and  E.  H.  (3.),  112. 
Fiske,  Lieut.  C.  H.,  3d  (S.),  112. 
Fitch,  T.  {Be.),  118. 
Fit*.  S.E.  (.W.),  141,  216. 
Flattery,  M.  D.  Prize  (.V.),  08,  151. 


Flattery  Research  Fund  (¥.),  68,  141, 

169,  218,219,  221. 
Flynt,  E.  (Si.),  118. 
Flynt,  H.  (Be.),  97,  118,  181,  208. 
Flynt,  H.  (for  Tutors),  87. 
Fogg  Art  Museum : 
Fonda,  160. 
Gifts  for  Capital,  IS. 
Gifts  for  Immediate  TJw,  40',  160. 
Schedule  30,  242. 
Income,  242. 
Expenditure,  242,  24S. 

Fogg,  W.  H.,  18,  40,  160,  242. 

Folsom  Memorial,  Charles  Follen  (F.), 

150,  222. 
Forbes,  Waldo  E.  (B.  H.  Obfy),  157, 235. 
Forestry  Operations  at  Petersham,  168, 

226,  227. 
Foster,  J.  (Be.),  136,  163. 
Foster,  R.  W.  (U.),  56,  86,  172. 
Free  Bed  Fund   of  the   Class  of   186s 

(S.I.),  161,247. 
Free  Bed  Fund  for  Stillman  Infiimary, 

1611,  247*. 
Freeman,  Caroline  S.  Bequest  (Dent.), 

18,  153,  224. 

French,  J.  D.  W.  ( U.) ,  25, 56,  86, 172. 

French  and  other  Romance  Languages 
Department,  105*. 

Freshman  Halls,  186,  190. 

Freshman  Loan  (Be.),  118*. 

Friend,  Edwin  William  Memorial  (C), 
64,  118. 

Frothingham  (P.),  132,  210. 

Fuller,  A.  W.  (D.),  132,  210. 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors  (ft),  97, 181. 

Fund  for  Religious  Services  (ft),  97, 
244. 

Funds  and  Gifts,  84. 

Funds  and  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes: 
Schedule  35,  249. 
Income,  249. 
Expenditure,  250-252. 

Funds  in  Trust  for  Purposes  not  con- 
nected with  the  College,  165. 

Funds,  Summary  of  Changes,  167. 

Gambrill,  S.  A.  (3.),  112. 

Gardiner  Memorial,  J.  H.  (B.),  123, 193, 
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Gardner,  0-  A.  (C),  97,  1S8,  187. 
Garrison,  L  HcK.  (Pr.J,  121. 
Gaston,  William,  Scholarship  ((7.),  US- 
Gay,  George  W.  (Jf\),  1*1.  "6. 
General  Publication  Fund,  101. 
General  Suspense,  168-170. 
Geology  Department,  86,  105'. 
George,  Herman  S-,  Bequest  (Deni.), 

168,  234. 
Germanic  Museum : 
Fonda,  169. 
Schedule  39,  241. 
Income,  2*1. 
Expenditure,  241. 
Germanic  Museum,  169,  341. 
Germanic  Museum  (balance).  168,  941 
Germanic  Hneenm  Building,  169,  249, 
261. 


241. 
German  Department,  106, 128, 198, 196. 
Gibba,  H.  (Be.),  118. 
Gibbs,  V.  B.  (3".},  167,236. 
Gilibs,  Wolcott,  Memorial  (C),  42,  97, 

169,  183,  187. 
Gifts  received  for: 

Funds  (capital),  13-28. 
Immediate  Use,  29-66. 
Glover,  J.  (Be),  119. 
Godkin  Lecture  (<?.),  97,  249,  261. 
Goodwill,  C.  H.  (5.),  112. 
Goodwin,  0.,  Memorial  (F.),  108. 
Goodwin,  W.  W.  (F-),  108. 
Gore  (17.),  M,  86. 
Gospel  Church  ((7.),  97,  181. 
Gould,  L.  (D.),  132,  210. 
Government  Department,  86, 106*. 
Graduate  School)  of  Applied  Science, 

balance,  168, 172. 
Graduate  School  of  Arte  and  Sciences 

(Loan),  32,  119. 
Graduate  School  of 
tratlon: 
Gifts  for  Capital,  26*. 
Gifts  for  Immediate  Use,  38,  34. 
Funds,  129. 
Balance,  168,  169,  206. 
Schedule  13,  206. 
Income,  206. 
Expenditure,  206,  207. 


Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration Endowment,  26,  129,  206. 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration Deficit  Fund,  33,  84,  129, 206. 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  27, 187, 

185, 1S8. 
Gray  (Engravings),  160,  2*2*. 
Gray,  A.  (Memorial)  (C),  18,  97,  282. 
Gray,  A-  (P.),  97,  282'. 
Gray  Herbarium : 

Gift  for  Capital,  18. 

Gifts   for   Immediate   Use,  42-44, 

164,  232. 
Schedule  33,  232. 
Income,  232. 
Expenditure,  232. 
Graf  Herbarium  (balance),  168,  232. 
Gray  Herbarium  Construction,  162,  249. 
Gray,  J.  C.  (P.),  66,  86, 172. 
Gray,  for  Zoological  Museum  (M.C-Z.), 

157,  236. 

Greeley,  Samuel  8.,  Bequest  (U.),  86, 

172. 
Green,  Joshua,  Memorial  (&),  17, 112. 
Greene,  B.  D.  (&)•  "3. 
Greene,  Bebecca  A.  (Jf.),  22,  141,  216. 
Greenleaf,  P.,  70, 163. 
Greenloaf,  P.  (Aid)  {Be.),  119,  184. 
Greenleaf,  P.  (Lib.),  123, 124, 193, 195, 

196. 
Greenleaf,  P.  (8.),  112. 
Greenoagh,  F.  B.  (if.).  141.  218,  220. 
Grose,  Charles, Memorial  (B.),  124, 198, 

196. 
Gnrney  (C),  97, 181. 
Gymnasiums : 

Schedule  33,  246. 
Income,  246. 
Expenditure,  247. 
Gymnasium,  Gifts  for  new,  162,  249. 

Hale,  G.  S-  and  E.  8-,  97,  124,  193, 

197. 
Hall,  E.  H.  (fi.),  124,  193,  196. 
Hall,  Frederic  Hllborn  (8.).  12*,  193, 

197. 
Hall,  L.  J.  (D.),  132,  211,  212. 
Hali,  T.  (S.),  112. 

Ballowell,  N.  P.  'Si,  Memorial  (J.),  1 12. 
Hancock,  C.  I.,  71,  132,  182,  210. 
Hancock,  J.  (P.),  132,  210. 
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Harding,  Sclwyn  L-,  Scholarship  of  the 

CUm of  iB86  (C.S.),  112. 
Harlow,  E.  A.  W    (JJ«.)>  H9- 
Harlow,  K.  H.  (-St.),  119. 
Harris  (F.),  108. 
Eania,  C-  (O.),  166,288. 
Harris,  H.,  164,  172,  216. 
Harvard  Associated  Clubs,  88,  112,  206, 

807. 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  (3.),  38,  112. 
Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  (S.),  88, 112. 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  (&),  88, 112. 
Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati  ( 8.) ,  88, 1 12. 
Harvard  Club  of  Cleveland  (S.),  38, 113. 
Harvard  Club  of  Connecticut  (5.),  88, 

118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Connecticut  Valley  (S.), 

89,  118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Delaware  (S.),  113. 
Harvard  Club  of  Kentucky  (S.),  118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Long  Island  (5.),  89, 

118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Lowell  (8.),  39,  118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Lynn  (S.)  89,  113. 
Harvard  Club  of  Maryland  (S.),  89, 113. 
Harvard  Club  of  Michigan  («.).  US. 
Harvard  Graduates  of  Hilton  (5.),  89, 

118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Nebraska  (5.),  89, 118. 
Harvard  Clubs,  New  England  Federation 

Of,  (S.),  118. 
Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey  (/v.),  39, 

118,  121. 
Harvard  Club  of  North  China  (P.),  88, 

121. 
Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island  (5.),  89, 

113. 
Harvard  Club   of   Rochester  {&),  39, 

118. 
Harvard  Hocky  Mountain  Club  (S.),89, 

118. 
Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  (5.),  89, 118. 
Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  (S.), 

39, 118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Sonwrville  (5),  89, 

118. 
Harvard  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C-  (S.) , 

Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania 

(S.),  39,  113. 
Harvard  Club  of  Worcester  (5.),  39,  lit. 


Harvard  Commission  on  Western  His- 
tory, 106. 
Harvard  Dames  Fund  (Br.),  82,  119. 
Harvard  Dental  Alumni   Endowment, 

152,'  824. 

Harvard  Economic  Studies,  169,  188, 

187. 
Harvard  Endowment,  26",  27",  28", 

SS,  66,  60,  87-92,  95,  187,  178,  181, 

184,  186',   196",  198,  201",  306,  S08, 

210,  21S,  214,  216,  224,  226,  8S6,  286, 

238,  389,  842,  249,  261*. 
Harvard  Engineering  Society  of  Hew 

York  (Be.),  18,  90,  128,  203,  203. 
Harvard   Foundation    for    Exchanges 

with  French  Universities,  98, 172. 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni,  68, 139,  216. 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Gifts,  145, 169, 

216. 
Harvard  Memorial  Society,  164,  349. 
Harvard  Oriental  Series,  98,  183,  167. 
Harvard  Union,  93,  189,  178. 
Harvard  University  Press,  87,  169,  173, 

178,  164. 
Hastings,  W.  ( U.),  60,  93,  172. 
Haven  (/>.),  132,210. 
Haven  (0.),  156,  233. 
Haven,  G .(S.,M.),  G8,  151. 
Haven,  H.  A.  (£.),  124,  193,  197. 
Haven,  J.  A.  (5.),  114. 
Hayden,  L.  and  H.  (8.),  151. 
Hayes,  F.  B.  (£.),  124,  193,  196. 
Haynea,  H.  W.    (Peab.  Mut.),   168, 

288. 
Hayward,  G.  (-B.),  124,  198,  197. 
Hayward,  J.  (0->,  15fi,  233. 
Hemenway  (F.),  168,  238,  239. 
Hemenway,    Mary,    for    Archaeology, 

(Peab.  Mum.),  158,  238,  239. 
Herbarium,  98,  232. 
Hersey(P0.98,  181,216. 
Hersey  (Thomas  Lee's)  Gift  (P.),  98, 

181. 
Higginson,  F-  L.  (*/■),  70,  98, 181. 
Higginson,  G.  (P.),  141,216. 
Higginson,  H.  L.  (F-),  60,  88, 172. 
High   Voltage   Electrical   Laboratory, 

162. 
Hill,  Harry  Memorial,  Harvard  Endow- 
ment Fund,  27,  89. 
Hill,  J.  J.  (O.B.),  129,206. 
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HOI,  J.  J.  (Q.B.)  (P.),  129.  205. 

Hilton,  W.  (5.).  1H- 

Hinchmau,  Charles  S.  Fellowship  (0.). 

G3,  156,  93S,  234. 
History,  Booki,  188,  1ST. 
History,  Department  of,  105',  106. 
How,  E.  E.  (S.),  114. 
Hoar,  L.  (A".),  114. 
Hoar,  S.  (P.).  133,910. 
Hodges  (S-),  IT,  11*. 
Hodges,  P.  C.  (9.),  154,  226,  327. 
HOdgeo,  K.  M.  (Lib.),  124,  195,  198. 
Hodgson  Prizes  (Q.B.),  ISO. 
Hodgson,  Richard,  Memorial  (C.),27, 

88,  98,  188,  184,  1ST. 
Holden,  Albert  F.  (C),  98. 
Holllngswortu,  Hose  (C),  98,  224. 
Hollis  (5.),  114, 124, 
Hollis,  (Divinity)  (P.),  188,  210. 
Hollis,  (Mathematics)  (P.),  98, 181. 
Hollis,  T.  (8.),  193, 197. 
Hollis,    Thomas    (for   Treasurer),    98, 

172. 

:.  (B«.>,  us. 

s  Memorial  (M.),  141,  316. 
Homer,  8-  (£-)>  124,  193,  197. 
Hooper,  E.  W.  (P.),  108. 
Hooper,  F.H.,  Memorial  Free  Bed  (If.), 

141,  219,  221. 
Hooper,  S.  (P.),  167,288". 
Hopkins,  A.  L., Memorial  Free  Bed  (Jf.), 

141,  219,  221. 
Hopkins,  E.  (Fr.),  121. 
Houghton,  Silas  A.  Asst.  Professorship 

(Jf.),  141,  216. 
Houston,  John  Wesley  Bequest  ((7.), 

25,  93,  172. 
Hubbard,  Charles  W.  (F.dur.),  64,  188, 

169,  18S,  188. 
Hubbard,  T.  (C.),93,  172. 
Hudson,  John  E.  (P.),  98,  181. 
Hnlton,  H.  (C),  Oii,  172. 

Humboldt  (M.C.Z.),  1G7,  236V 

Humphrey,  H.  B.  (S-),  114. 
HunneweU,  W.  P.  (M.C.Z.\  158,  236". 
Huntington,  Collls  P.,  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, 49-58, 149*,  219,  221,  222. 
Hutchinson,  T.  (C.)>  98,  172. 
Hyde,  G.  B.  ((/.),  93, 172. 
Hyde,  0.  S.  (Jf.),  1*1.  216. 
Hygiene  (P.),  64,  100,  189. 


Income  and  Expenditure : 

Consolidated  Statement,  8,  9. 
By  departments,  10,  11. 
Increases  and  Decreases,  Table  of,  166. 
Industrial  Hygiene,  Division  of,  46,  47, 

*8',  68. 
Infantile  Paralysis  InTestigation,  149. 
Ingersoll  Lecture  (C),  88,  249,  251. 
Ingraham,  Franklin  Temple,  Memorial 

(5.),  64,  11*. 
Inspector  of   Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Office.  Expenses,  17S. 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  (J7-),  60,  98. 
Investments  held  June  30,  igao : 
General,  72-81. 
Special,  56-71. 

Jackson  Foundation  (S.),  134,  211*. 

Jackson, H.,  Endowment  ( X .),  142, 216, 
218,  221. 

Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine (Jf.),  142,  216. 

Janitor's  Office  Expenses,  176. 

Japanese  Literature  and  Life  (P.),  106. 

Jarvia  (B.),  124,  198, 197. 

Jarris.L.  (IT),  60,  98, 172. 

Jeoks,  Robert  Darrah,  Scholarship  (C), 
66, 114. 

Jennings,  H.  (5.),  128,  202>. 

Johnson,  William  Otis  (£.),  161. 

Jones,  C.  L.  (£.),  114. 

Jones,  CM.  (£.),  151. 

Jopling,  B.  M.,  Memorial  (Lib.),  28, 
89,  124,  193,  195,  197. 

Keayne,  R.  (Be.),  119. 
Keith,  A.  Paul,  Bequest,  100,  251. 
Kendall,  J.  H.  (8.),  184,  211V 
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Strong,  C.  P.  (S.),  151. 
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Student  Loan  Fund,  Bus.  School,  205, 
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III". 
Summer  School  Mining  Camp,  202. 
Summer  School  (ha)nnee),  170. 
Summer  Schools: 

Funds,  122. 

Gift  for  Immediate  Use,  54. 
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